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« 

The Government of India, in a Resolution dated the 6th January 1879, 
forwarded to the local Government a set of statistical forms which were to 
be adopted in future educational and general administration reports. A 
representation was, however, made by the Government of Bengal as to the 
difficulty of adapting the new forms to the existing system of education in 
this province, and their introduction was accordingly postponed. The present 
report upon the progress of education in Bengal, for the year ending 31st 
March 1879, is therefore based upon returns drawn up according to the old 
forms. The rules that accompanied the Resolution of the Government of 
India further proscribed the following now order of subjects for the annual 
report on education;— 

1.—Introduction, containing a summary of general statistics and of the 
year’s operations. 

II.—Controlling agencies. 

III. —University education. 

IV. —Secondary ditto. 

V.—Primary ditto. 

VI.—Schools for special or technical training. 

VII.—Soholorships. 

VIII.—Employment of students in the public service. 

IX.—Books. 

This order has been generally adopted in the present report. It has been 
thought, however, that the consideration of scholarships cannot be conveniently 
separate from that of schools; and each class of scholarships has been 
accordingly treated in full detail, in connexion with the corresponding class 
of instruction; a summary of the whole subject being again given in its proper 
place under the heading No. VII. 

I.—GENERAL SUMMARY. 


2. Following the clossiification introduced into Bengal in 1877, the follow¬ 
ing table summarises the state of education for the last two years. Every 
school that has furnished returns is included:— 


Clim 0* IsaTanoiioir. 


1878 . 


1878 . 


■> 


Superior 

OollogoB . 

Scbouli. 

1» 

Pupils. 

2,003 

Schools. 

20 

Pupils. 

1,963 

' Higher English soboola 

176 

ai,688 

196 

86,033 

Secoudaiy 

Middle „ ,, ... 

672 

31,618 

540 

31,490 

Middle vernacular schools-... 

1,087 

53,234 

1,061 

62,607 


,Lower „ „ ... 

1,604 

66,013 

1,541 

29,270 

68,391 

Primary ... 

Primary schools .. 

22.126 

446,622 

531,064 

fecial ... 

Female 

... «*• •>« 

66 

3,779 

60 

3,806 

!•• ••• ••• ... 

619 

11,964 

543 

12,777 

European and Eurasian. .. 

49 

4,680 

47 

4,677 


Total 

26,218 

641,400 

33,278 

727,707 


3. Under superior instruction there is no actual gain, the increase of 
one in the number of colleges being due to the fact that La Martiniitre has now 
for the first time furnished the returns of its college department. Excluding 
it, with its 8 undergraduate pupils, there is a net loss of 48 students in colleges, 
among which Government colleges have lost 15. 


OSSSKAX* 

SDHXA&T. 
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4. Second^ instruction shows a loss of 101 schools and a gain of 969 
pupils. The circumstances which have brought about this considerable 
reduction in the number of schools of secondary instruction will be explained 
in their proper place. Meanwhile it may be observed, in brief anticipation of 
a fuller statement hereafter, that three causes have been in active operation 
throughout the year, tending to reduce the class of secondary schools and to 
diminish their number. The first of these causes is common to all secondary 
schools, English and vernacular. For two years past the attention of Circle 
Inspectors has been repeatedly and urgently called to the “ inefficient margin ” 
of schools; those, namely, that have shown themselves permanently unsuccessful 
at the departmental examinations of their class. Tho results have been the 
withdrawal of grants-in-aid from a largo number of middle schools which 
wore declared to be inefficient and incapable of improvement, and tho reduction 
of others to a lower class. The second cause is to be found in tho orders of 
Government of October 1877, reconstituting middle English schools on a 
vernacular basis. Those orders have had a twofold operation; some of the 
best of‘the middle schools having been raised to tho higher class, while others, 
in which the English teaching was found to bo of no value, have been converted 
into vernacular schools. The third cause is to bo found in the growing 
disinclination in certain districts to aid secondary schools from the primary 
grant. The extension of the system of payraent-by-results has caused many 
district officers to look with disfavour upon schools of this class, which are 
generally stipendiaries, and consequently occupy a large share of the district 
grant; and many middle and lower schools have in this way disappeared. 

5. These causes have operated in the following way. The overhauling 
of inefficient aided schools has led to the withdrawal of 82 grants; namely, five 
higher English, 19 middle English, 36 middle vernacular, and 22 lower verna¬ 
cular ; while seven middle vernacular schools have been reduced to the lower class. 
Tho orders affecting middle English schools have raised six to tho higher class 
and brought down 17 to the class below. The reduction of secondary schools 
aided from the primary and circle grants has caused a loss of 39 middle and 
47 lower vernacular schools. On the other hand, 11 new grants-in-aid have been 
made to middle English, and 21 to middle vernacular schools ; while 19 higher 
English schools and 26 middle vernacular, including many of those whose grants 
have been withdrawn, have been brought on the returns of unaided schools. Tho 
net result of all these causes is an increase of 20 higher English schools, with 
4,345 pupils; and a loss of 32 middle English schools; of 26 middle verna¬ 
cular, eight of them being grant-in-aid schools; and of 63 lower vernacular, 
of which 15 are grant-in-aid Mission schools: or, more briefly, there has been a 
loss within the field of secondary instruction of three Government schools, of 53 
grant-in-aid schools, of 86 middle and lower schools aided from tho primary 
and circle grants; and a gain of 41 unaided schools. 

6. The loss under secondary instruction, which, it will be observed, is a 
loss of schools only and not of pupils, is accordingly not to be regarded as a 
subject of regret. It is in fact a result of the enforcement of two useful prin¬ 
ciples; the first, that schools which have not shown themselves worthy of 
Government aid shall not continue to receive it; and tho second, that the 

f (rimary grant is to be devoted mainly to primary instruction. The necessary 
imitations in the application of those principles will be referred to hereafter. 

7. Primary instruction shows a gain of 7,144 schools and 84,542 
pupils. This result is due to the introduction into many additional districts 
of tho system of registering pathsalas either together with, or as preparatory 
to, that of payment-by-results. The bidk of tlie increase is found in the two 
divisions of the llehar Circle, in which the system devised by the Inspector has 
brought 5,100 additional schools on our returns. It will of course be under¬ 
stood that these figures denote no increase, at least no corresponding increase, 
in the actual number of schools and pupils; but merely, as has often been 
explained, that schools already existing are brought within the influence of the 
Government system, with its examinations, its new standards, and its methods 
of competition and inspection. From being isolated and stationary, they have 
become organised and progressive schools,—more or less organised and more 
br less progressive in different parts, according to the system in force ; but 
whatever improvement may spring from tho new conditions under which they 
are brought, is to be looked for in the future rather than in the present. 
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8. Under “ special instruction ” there is a loss of six sehoob and a gain of 
26 pupils. The decrease is explained by the closing of six normal schools of 
thelower grades, in pursuance of the policy steadily carried out by Government 
for the last few years with regard to these institutions. Three aided normal 
schools have also ceased to exist. Two branch madrasahs have been established; 
one supported from the Mohian fund, and the other by a private endowment; 
and a petty school, elassed as industrial, has received a grant-in>aid. 
Turning to the different subjects of instruction under this head, the number of 
students in the Medical College has considerably increased; while on the other 
hand medical schools have lost large numbers of their pupils, in the preceding 
year. Law classes reading for University degrees, which in 1878 showed 
a marked increase, have returned to the position of two years ago. The 
Engineering Department of the Presidency College, the Government vernacular 
schools of surveying, and the few so-called technical schools, are nearly 
stationary. 

9. The education of native girls has been extended by the addition of 
24 schools and 811 pupils. A new Government schoql has been opened at Dacca, 
long noted for its advancement in this respect, and is well attended. From 19 
aided schools the grants have been withdrawn on account of general ineflSciency 
or of failure to comply with the conditions of the grant-in-aid rules. On the 
other hand, 43 now schools supported from the primary grant have been opened ; 
one unaided school has ceased to exist. 

10. The foregoing classification has been based upon the nature of the 
instruction given in different classes of schools. In the following table the 
schools are classed according to the source of their income and the grant by which 
they are maintained .■— 




r- 

I.M6 1 , . , ^ 


■■ 

01*86 op iHBIIinTIOOT. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Scliools. 


Uovornincnt schools and colleges 

316 

28,728 

307 

28,423 

Grani'iu-aid „ 

»* » 

... 1,779 

85,563 

1,077 

8.3,281 

Circlo grant „ 

>» 

262 

10,742 

287 

11,947 

Primaiy grant „ 


... 17,395 

406,135 

24,354 

489,518 

Unaided „ 

n pf 

... 6,466 

110,232 

6,663 

114,538 


Total 

... 20,218 

641,400 

33,278 

727,707 


11. Amongst unaided institutions it will bo remembered that schools of 
primary instruction, including pathsalas, tols, andmaktabs, lie altogether outside 
the scheme of Government organization, and are not affected, as all other 
unaided schools or colleges arc, by the general competition for scholarships, in 
which schools of all classes above the primary are brought together, whatever be 
their relations to Government. The returns of such primary- schools fluctuate 
greatly from year to year, and it is not possible to ascertain how nearly they 
represent the actual circumstances of indigenous instruction. Their number 
has advanced on our returns from 6,084 with 86,200 pupils to 6,232 with 84,196 
pupils. Separating these, therefore, from other unaided schools, it appears that 
schools of organised instruction have advanced from 20,134 with 555,200 
pupils to 27,046 with 643,511 pupils, showing an increase in round numbers 
of 7,000 schools and 88,000 pupils. In the previous year a gain of 4,000 
schools and 63,000 pupils was recorded. All this increase takes place in 
the field of primkry instruction; and by comparing the average number of 
pupils in the schools thus added, it will be evident that each year extends the 
operations of the primary system to schools of a humbler status than those 
of the year before. 

12. Beturning to the table, the loss of nine Government schools is 
explained partly by the six normal schools that have been abolished, and partly 
by the closing of four vernacular schools. An army English school in the 
cantonments at Bhagulpore has been reduced. The Government girls’ school 
established at Dacca, and the branch madrasah opened at Hooghly, complete 
the list of changes. 

13. Grant-in-aid institutions show a loss of 102 schools and 2,282 pupils. 
As before explained, it is in this class of schools that the most extensive reduc¬ 
tions have taken place. The competition for Government aid is now so close 
in almost every part of Bengal, that it has become indispensable to apply to 
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schools reoeivifig grants nnicli more rigorous conditions than were necessary 
or possible when the system was in its infancy, or even when Sir George 
Campbell in 1872, reviewing the past distribution of the grant-in-aid allotment, 
declared that “ looking at the matter broadly, the money has been well s^nt.” 
The aided schools in every circle and district, and with most effect in the Presi¬ 
dency Division, have been confronted with the remits shown by them for the 
last three years, and called upon to Justify their claim to a renewal or continu¬ 
ance of their grants. Leaving out oi consideration those cases in which grants 
have been merely reduced, or in which the class of an aided school has 
been changed, the net result is as follows: middle English grants have been 
reduced by 31; middle vernacular by 8; lower vernacular by 15; primary 
(missionary and other) by 29; and grants to girls’ schools by 19. These figures 
denote, not the whole operation of the year, but the net result; that is, the 
excess in each class of grants .cancelled over new grants made. The savings 
thus secured will be assigned in grants to schools hitherto unaided. 

14. In the re-classification that has been made of circle schools, according 
to their actual status and to the departmental examinations at which they are 
permitted to compete, 22 schools, classed in the previous year as middle 
vernacular, have been either abolished or reduced to the lower vernacular grade, 
in which there is a gain of 14 schools, caused partly by that reduction and 
partly by promotion from the primary class. Many new primary schools have 
been brought within the circle system, with a total resulting gain of 25. 

16. In primary grant schools the following changes have taken place. 
Tho advice that has been for two years given to district officers, to exorcise 
caution in subsidising middle schools from the primary grant, has had tho effect 
of reducing the number of such schools from 128 to 111. Lower vernacular 
schools may bo quite legitimately supported from the primary grant; but, as 
before stated, the necessity of reducing stipends so as to increase the reward 
fund has brought down tho number of lower vernacular schools from 1,328 to 
1,267. Schools for girls aided from the primary grant have advanced from 151 
to 194, and the number of pupils in them from 2,299 to 3,395. There are also 
9,013 girls reading in boys*^ schools aided from the primary grant, against 
7,601 in the previous year. Turning to tho class of primary schools proper, 
there is an advance from 16,788 to 22,782, and an increase in the number of 


pupils from 353,424 to 439,204. The increase of 7,000 schools is distributed 
as follows:—In the Patna Division 1,800 new schools, and in Bh^ulpore 
3,300; 600 in Dacca and 600 in Burdwan; and in the Presidency, Rajshahyo, 
Orissa, Chittagong, and Chota Nagpore Divisions, from 100 to 200 each. 

16. Among unaided schools of organised instruction, higher class English 
schools have advanced from 44 to 63. An aided middle English school, unless 


permitted to raise its class, is compelled under tho orders of 1877 to reconstitute 
its teaching on a vernacular basis; and this change is being steadily, if slowly, 
introduced: not in all cases without opposition. But an unaided school of this 
class, though not directly amenable to the control of the Circle Inspector, is 
so far affected by the orders that, unless it changes its mode of teaching, it no 
longer has any chance of a middle scholarship. In some cases these schools 
have preferred the alternative of raising their class, and of reading for the 
Entrance examination and the Junior scholarship. This class has further been 
recruited by the accession of higher English schools from wliioh aid has 
been withdrawn, and by some old-established schools which have begun to 
furnish returns. Middle English schools number 112, as in the previous 
year; the reduction, due to the circumstancestjust stated, having been balanced 
by the addition of schools formerly aided. This last cause similarly explains 
the rise of middle vernacular schools from 80 to 106. 


17. Turning to what I have described as “ unorganised ” or indigenous 
schools, the whole number is made up of 4,887 pathsalas, 337 tola, and 1,008 
maktabs. The number of Sanskrit tols that furnish returns to the depart¬ 
ment shows a steady increase from year to year. It is not clear whether 
that result has been in any way influenced by tho new examination for 
Sanskrit titles, and whether it indicates a desire on the part of the pundits 
to bring themselves and their schools into notice, with a view to the future 
examination of tbefr pupils. As in the previous year, the province of B^ar 
supplies the great majority of the indigenous maktabs. 
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18. The following table summarises the expenditure for the year under 
the different budget heads. The figures have been furnished by the Accountant- 
General 

(tanctionsil 

BtJSeiT ESID 01 EuxSOITUBB. eatimste, im-79. Actual!, 


Direction and inspectbn ' 

Government collegea' and madrasaha (including 
regrants) ... ... 

Government soWls (including regrants) ... 

Grante-in-aid and aasignments— 

For seoondai'y and superior instruction 
For primary instruction ... ... 

Scholarships ... ... 

Hiscellanooua 


Bs. 

3,93,600 

4,74.000 

6,00,500 

4,60,000 

4,00,000 

1,49,000 

40,000 


Bs. 

3,9S,3S6 

4.71,927 

6,70,787 

4,30,922 

3,99,200 

1,56,413 

67,619 


Total 
Less receipts 


26,73,000 

6,29,000 


24,79,224 

6,13,808 


Net Government expenditure ... 20,44,000 


19,66,416 


lOHWiUlZ. 


19. In the Resolution of Government upon the educational report 
for 1877-78, I was directed to place myself m communication with the 
Accountant-General, with the object of assimilating the principles on which 
educational receipts and charges are classified in the public and in the depart¬ 
mental accounts. Many simplifications and adjustments have since been intro¬ 
duced, and these have taken effect from the beginning of the current year. 
But as regards the year under report, I find myself in many cases unable not 
only to explain the discrepancies between the Accountant-General’s figures and 
my own departmental statements of receipts and expenditure, but also to 
give a satisfactory account of the differences between the sanctioned estimate 
and the actual expenditure as shown in the preceding table. Thus the 
estimates for 1878-79 included under the head of expenditure on madrasahs 
a sum of Rs. 15,600, the amount of the Mohsin contribution to Muhammadan 
education in colleges and schools, in regard to Rs. 11,000 of which no cash 
transaction takes place at any treasury. The statement of actual expenditure 
under colleges, again, includes the charges for half the year of the Rungpore, 
Midnaporo, and Chittagong colleges,, which appear in the estimates under the 
head of ‘ Government schools, high.’ A sum of Rs. 16,000 should on this account 
be added to tlio estimates for colleges, and a further sum of Rs. 3,000 for the 
purchase of physical science apparatus in the Kishnaghur College. Making 
these adjustments, the actuals fall short of the estimates by some Rs. 10,000. 

20. The apparent saving of Rs. 96,000 under Government schools must 
accordingly bo reduced to Rs. 80,000 by the transfer of half the cost of second 
grade colleges from this head. A further reduction will bo effected by striking 
out Rs, 8,000, the estimated cost of the new grading scheme, on account of 
which no charge was incurred in the year under review; and the savings will 
thus fall to Rs. 72,000. This amount includes the regrants made to Govern¬ 
ment schools under the net-grant system to the amount of Rs. 53,000, of 
which the greater portion, was not spent, but will be again rogranted for the 
current year. Hence the actual amount of the savings upon sanctioned charges 
will bo Rs. 19,000, added to whatever amount has been spent outside the 
estimates by Government schools from their surplus funds. An excess charge 
of Rs. 6,000 under the head of girls’ schools, arising from the opening of 
the Eden Female School' at Dacca in the early part of the year, has been 
met by savings to the same amount under normal schools, boarding schools, 
and technical schools. 

21. Tho excess expenditure on ‘ Scholarships ’ appears to be due to the 
inclusion under this head of the charges for Mohsin and other endowed 
scholarships, which were not included under tho head of scholarships in tho 
estimates. The excess under ‘ Miscellaneous ’ arises partly from the transfer to 
the Public Works Department of Rs. 18,000 for the purchase of the estate 
Constantia, the rite of the new Government railway school at Kursoong, 
the cost of which was made debitablo to savings in the grant for education; 
and partly from charging to this head tho expenditure incurred from a contribu¬ 
tion of Rs. 5,383, sanctioned from Wards’ estates for the promotion of primary 
education. 
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22. The following table compares the expenditure for two years, taken 
sBMMiBT. from the departmental returns. The class of instruction, and not the budget 
head of expenditure, is here made the basis of classification, and the whole 
expenditure connected with education is shown, excluding only that for 
educational buildings, the returns of which have not yet been received from 
the Public Works Department. The table accordingly includes charges for 
medical instruction, which are not included in the estimates of the Education 
Department:— 

Tbau bhdinq 81st Masoe Tbab ssiiiva SUt Uabcb 
1878. 1879. 


Gotrernmont 

Total 

Government 

Total 

ozpetidltura 

(not.) 

expenditure. 

expenditure 

(net). 

expenditure. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

' Bs. 


University 


86,000 

• a ..a 

86,000 

Conciliate ... ... ... 

2..39,000. 

4,32,000 

2,33,000 

4,41,000 

Secondary instruction 

6.06,000 

16,76,000 

6,66,0(H) 

16,25,000 

I’rimary instruction ... ... 

2,72,000 

7,81,000 

2,89,000 

10,09,000 

Scholarships 

1,34,000 

1,51,000 

1,40,000 

1,66,000 

Female education 

75,000 

2,36,000 

78,000 

2,41,000 

Special instruction (including scholarships) 

4,19,000 

6,16,000 

4,26,000 

6,33,000 

Mi»coUaueou8 

88,000 

1,00,000 

68,000 

72,000 

Superintendence ... ... ... 

3,80,000 

3,80,000 

8,82,000 

3,82,000 

Total ... 

22,13,000 

43,56,000 

21,72,000 

46,46,000 


23. In order to compare the statement of not Government expenditure 
in this with that given in the preceding table it is necessary to exclude the 
charges for medical education, amounting to Rs. 2,35,000. The not expenditure 
is thus reduced to Rs. 19,37,000, which amount is loss by Re. 30,000 than the 
actuals of the year as furnished by the Accountant-General. Of this difference, 
a sum of Rs. 18,000 is explained by the purchase-money for the Constantia 
estate at Kurseong; Rs. 4,000 by the contribution in aid of Dr. Fallon’s 
dictionary; and Rs. 1,000 by the cost of medical stores supplied from England. 
There remains a final discrepancy of Rs. 7,000, which is not accounted for. 

24. Passing to the detailed figures under each head, the saving of 
Rs. 6,000 in the Government expenditure upon colleges is duo to an increase 
of Rs. 14,000 in private contributions, involving a proportionate reduction 
in the cost of these institutions to Government. This saving is independent 
of the payment to Government during the year of the arroar subscriptions 
of the Cuttack College, amounting to Rs. 12,000, wMcb have not been included 
in the college receipts for the year. The reduction of Rs. 40,000 under 
secondary instruction is largely duo to the general revision that has been made 
throughout the year of the grants to aided schools, the expenditure on which 
has fallen short of that of the previous year by Rs. 28,000, including a building 
grant of Rs. 10,000 given in 1877 to St. Joseph’s School in Calcutta. The 
expenditure ou secondary education from tJio primary grant has also consider¬ 
ably decreased. Primary instruction shows an increase in cost of Rs. 17,000, 
partly due to the cause just stated, and partly to the general development of 
the primary system, enabling district officers to spend up to the limit of their 
assignments. Under scholarships an increase of Rs. 6,000 has taken place in 
the expenditure upon lower vernacular scholarships, the assignment for which 
has been revised and increased. Under special instruction, an increase of 
Rs. 14,000 in the cost of the Medical College is nearly met by a decrease of 
Rs. 13,000 in normal schools; while the promotion of professors in the Civil 
Engineering Department of the Presidency College, and the annual increments 
to their salaries, have caused an additional expenditure of Rs. 6,000 in that 
institution. The decrease of Rs. 30,000 in miscellaneous expenditure is 
explained by a saving of Rs. 20,000 in grants for school buildings and 
furniture, and by tlie tensfer to the head of instruction of the cost of 
prizes and rewards, for which Ra. 10,000 were included last year under the 
head of ‘ Miscellaneous. ’ 

26. The Government contribution to the total cost of education. Which 
fell in the previous year from 53 to 61 per cent., or (excluding building 
charges) from 62 to a fraction over 50 per cent., has again decreased to 47‘75 
per cent. Three years ago the Government share of the expenditure was 66 
per cent. For the first tune therefore in the history of the Education Depart¬ 
ment the contribution from private sources to the total cost of education has 
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exceeded the amount of the Government ^ant,— a result to which the history 
of the last few years has steadily pointed. The following are the chief elements 
of difPerence:—The Government share in the cost of collegiate education has 
fallen from 65 to 62-J per cent.; of secondary education from 86 to 35 per cent.} 
and of primary education from 36 to 28^ per cent. 

26. The following liable shows the class of instruction reached by the 
pupils in schools of all kinds, excluding colleges and also schools of special 
instruction. The uppe/‘ stage includes pupils who have reached a standard 
equivalent to that of the first or second class of a school reading the University 
Entrance course; the middle stage includes all between these and the next follow¬ 
ing class; the primary stage includes in its higher section those who can, and 
in its lower section those who cannot, read, write, and understand easy sentences 
in their mother tongue:— 


Cubs ov Scdoou. 

Number of 
pupils. 

Upper ttege. 

Middle 

stage. 

Primary 
stage, biglier 
aootiou. 

Primary 
stage, lower 
soction. 

Hi9:Uer Bngfluih 

36,033 

IBi 

ess 

22-3 

6*8 

Middle „ 

81.490 

*1 

88-3 

386 

231 

Middlo vernacular . 

62,007 

•2 

317 

86*8 

813 

Lower ditto . 

63,391 


18 

40 4 

46-0 

Priuiary ditto ^ ... .. 

Girle* achouls for nattvee . 

Boya* RcWU for Europeans, &c. 

GirU* ditto ditto . ... ... 

531,oH4> 


1'2 

87 1 

617 

12,777 

•2 

108 

82*1 

6011 

2,172 

16‘2 

43 

302 

118 

1,221 

2 

87 8 

88*2 

22 

Mixed ditto ditto . 

l.lSd 

di 

870 

89*4 

16-8 

Total number of papils ... 

721,860 

7,413 

64,820 

3M,ii8 

388,178 

Total perccnti^a 


1*03 

8- 

S6'6 

63-3 


It will be observed that this table supplies the information which the 
Government of India, in the Resolution to which reference has already been 
made, desires to secure by dividing a middle or a higher school, with pupils in 
two or in three stages of instruction, into two or three distinct schools. More 
detailed information under this head will be found by comparing the return of 
schools and students with the return showing class of instruction, both of 

which are appended to this report. 

27. In the following table the social position of the pupils in various 
classes of schools is compared:— 

OLtss OT SenooLS. 

Higher Eugliuh ... 

Middle ... 

Middle vernacular 

Lower „ 

Pi'imary „ ... 

Total of all schools ... ‘6 IS'9 79-S 


IIPPCT 

Hiddl. 

Ijower 

vlasKis. 

cl...... 

oIb.8.1. 

33 

C7T 

29-6 

ir, 

46-4 

52-1 

1-2 

345 

C4-3 

•2 

21 1 

78-7 

•3 

135 

86-2 


In the returns of the previous year the percentages of the three classes 
were -5, ’27, and 72 o respectively. The great decrease in the number of 
middle class pupils shown in the present returns arises from a new definition 
of the classes that has been introduced, the effect of which has been to transfer 
to the lower class a large number of pupils hitherto returned as belonging to 
the middle class. All such definitions are essentially arbitrary; but for the 
returns of the present year the following have been adopted :— 

The “upper classes” include those whoso income amounts to lis. 10,000 
a year, if derived from Govetnment service, estates, or professions; or to 
Rs. 20,000 a year if derived from trade. 

The “middle classes" include those below the upper classes who are 

(1) officers of Government other than menial servants, constables, and the like ; 

(2) holders of realized property yielding an income of Rs. 200 a year and 
upwards; (3) professional men; (4) merchants, bankers, and large traders. 

The “ lower classes” incluae all who are not included in the other two. 

Of the whole number of 571,202 lower class pupils, 349,885 are children 
of cultivating ryots, and 65,423 of small traders- Incse proportions indicate 
the extent to which the system of primary education is working for the benefit 
of the agricultural classes. 
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28. The number of pupils in aided and unaided schools is here ootn^ 
pared Division by Division lor two successive years. The loss of pupils in aided 
schools in the Presidency Division is conhned to the district of Jessore, in 
which, as was pointed out in my last report, the primary grant had been for . 
some years exceeded. The unaided schools of the Bhagulpore Division in 1878 
have now been taken up into the primary system, and appear as aided schools. 
In the Patna Division many of the unaided schools of 1878 reappear as aided 
schools, while many more have been discovered and registered. Throughout 
Orissa, and especially in the district of Pooree, large numbers of indigenous 
pathsalas have been registered. 

Pnnu oir 31 bt Miiacv 1878. Pdfiu on sist Mabck 1879. 




lit aided schoola. 

In unaided echoolsl 

in ftided schools. 

III unaided sohools.' 

Calcutta 

• • • 

IS,.396 


14,995 


Presidency Division ... 

03.911 

20.661 

91,105 

24,.304 

Bunlwan 


148,980 

16,662 

166,060 

11,936 

Rajshahye 


39,146 

4,872 

39,698 

6,682 

Dacca 


64,146 

16,611 

75,881 

15,421 

Chittagong 


18,r.42 

1,760 

16,241 

1,692 

Patua 

.. _ 

61,647 

10,233 

61.415 

29,332 

Ehagulporo 

. 

24,487 

19,700 

63,058 

666 

Chota Nagpore,, 

22,805 

3,409 

24,560 

2.217 

Orissa 

tP ••• 

67,463 

926 

67,426 

13,615 


29. The advancement of each Division is shown by the number of pupils 
in different stages of instruction, as in tho following table:— 


I)I7ISI0N«. 

Population. 

Upper etogc. 

Middle stage. 

PDIMAU'I 

HigluT 

HUCtlOll, 

8taoic. 

Lowpr 

sectiou. 

Calcntta 

480,(KM) 

S.408 

8,479 

6.637 

6.678 

Presideucy . 

7,881,000 

1,410 

13,960 

38,429 

C3,7o6 

BurdwAu . 

7,201,000 

1,647 

18,906 

69,866 

85,642 

lUjsbahye . 

7,377,000 

384 

6,318 

20,123 

23,226 

liHicca 

0,127,000 

1,024 

10,740 

20,040 

62.761 

Chittagong . 

1,011,000 

249 

2,093 

6,666 

10,314 

r&tua . 

13,128,000 

010 

4,976 

86,888 

64.U.W 

Bhagulpore. 

7,20().()Oi> 

2o6 

2,718 

18,493 

84,770 

Chotii ^Agpore . 

3,323,000 

146 

1,717 

10,780 

16,640 

Orissa . 

3,162,000 

269 

2,147 

30,378 

89,477 


II.—CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

30. The organization of the department has been revised and strengthened 
in the course of tho past year by a Resolution of Government dated the 29th 
July 1878. In that Resolution the Ineutenant-Govcrnor expressed his full 
adherence to the leading principles of the system of educational administration 
which had been established by Sir George Campbell in 1872; namely, tho direct 
control by the Magistrate of primary education, and tho closer association of 
the Education Department with the executive officers of Government. At the 
same time it was declared that primary education should be brought more clearly 
within the final control of the head of tho department; that the serviced of 
Circle Inspectors were to be more fully utilized iu matters of direct adminis* 
tration; that tho duties which had been assigned to district committees were 
needlessly multifarious; and that it was desirable to settle more definitely the 
relative positions and functions of the various officers concerned in educational 
work. 

31. Accordingly it was ordered that th# Director should exercise general 
control over education of every kind, including primary. The primary 
grant was still to be administered^, and prima^ scholarships awarded, by the 
Magistrate, through bis district officers the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors; and 
for the state of primary education in his district tho Magistrate was still to be 
held in the first instance responsible. That officer was, however, empowered 
to consult the Circle Inspector on any matter connected with primary education; 
and the latter, similarly, to offer his independent opinions to the Magisti^ate. 
The Magistrate was not bound to follow the Inspector’s advice; but if differences 
of opinion arose on matters of importance, the question was to be referred to the 
Director, ■whose decision would generally be final, subject to a reference to 
Government in certain excepted cases. 
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33. The general control of all the schools of a district, and the distribu¬ 
tion of the grant-in-aid allotment, had by the rules of 1872 been vested ia 
the district committee. By the new Eesolntion the Circle Inspector was 
declared to be the chief administrative officer of the department, and was made 
immediately responsible foj: the state of secondary education throughout his 
circle. He was charged with the local administration of the grant-in-aid 
assignment, and with the supervision and control of aided schools. He was 
entrusted with the management of all middle and lower class Government 
schools, including the appointment and promotion of their teachers; the selec¬ 
tion of text-books in all schools other than primary; the examination for, 
and award of, middle and lower scholarships; the supervision of zillah schools, 
of normal schools, and of Government colleges and madrasahs under officers 
of the subordinate grades of the department; and the appointment and promo¬ 
tion, up to certain limits of salary, of teachers in zillah schools. 

33. In order to utilize the services of the Inspector in the best possible 
way, and to enable him to engage himself more closmy in the direct control 
ana supervision of schools, and in the other important duties which were 
definitely transferred to his charge, he was by the same Resolution ordered to be 
relieved of the duty of auditing school bills and accounts ; a new department 
being created in the office of the Director for the discharge of these duties. The 
appointment of Assistant Inspectors in four of the largest circles was intended 
to afford him still further help. The duty of the officers, as defined in the 
Resolution, was to collect for the Inspector, within whose circle they worked, 
such information about the condition and progress of schools aS the latter 
officer was unable to obtain by personal inspection, owing to the inconvenient 
extent of his local jurisdiction. They were to form no separate link in the 
administrative chain, but were to be regarded as the eye and the right hand of the 
Inspector;and were accordingly^to be employed in whatever duties the Inspec¬ 
tor, looking to the varying requirements of his circle, might from time to time 
assign to them. The Inspector would, however, it was considered, find it 
advisable to make over to his assistant the general supervision of vernacular 
schools, retaining that of English instruction under his own more immediate 
charge. At the same time the increasing importance of vernacular teaching in 
middle English schools made it essential that schools of that class should also 
come within the range of the Assistant Inspector’s duties; while the Inspector 
was exhorted to make himself familiar with vernacular (including primary) 
schools, not only through the reports of his Assistant, but also by personal 
inspection as occasion offered. 

34. The new duties assigned to the district committee were those. 
Besides assisting the Magistrate, as a consultative council, in matters connected 
with primary education, the committee were to undertake the general super¬ 
vision of the zillah school, so far as regarded tho maintenance of the building, 
the financial affairs of the school, and the settlement of questions of discipline 
that might be referred to them by the head-master; in all matters, in short, 
except the determination of, tho course of instruction and tho appointment 
or promotion of teachers, though they were empowered to make whatever 
representations they wished on these last excepted points. 

85. The relative position of the various officers, educational and civil, 
who are concerned in educational work, was determined in the following way. 
The Director was to be held'responsible to Government for the state of education 
of every kind. Superior education in colleges and madrasahs was placed under 
his immediate control. In matters of secondary education, tho final distribution 
of the grant-in-aid assignment rested in his hands; all grants being sanctioned and 
withdrawn by him. His power of appointment to teacherships and other offices, 
and of promotion therein, was defined and enlarged. In other matters connected 
with secondary education ho looked to the Inspector; and in those belonging to 
primary education to tho Magistrate; retaining in each case tho final control 
and revision, subject to the orders of Government, of important or disputed 
points. The immediate duties of Magistrates and district committees on the 
one hand, and of Circle and Assistant Inspectors on the other, have already 
been described. In addition, each class of officers was empowered, and indeed 
invited, to communicate freely to tho other any observations on educational 
matters not falling within their own control which the experience of their daily 
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work might suggest to them. Coming to the subordinate officers of the depart- 
jornwiM. meat, the Deputy Inspector, who was charged with the supervision of all classes 
of schools in his district, was declared to be subordinate to the Inspector in 
regard to secondary, and to the Magistrate in regard to primary education. In 
order to avoid any confusion that might arise from this double subordination, it 
was provided that the Magistrate, as the officer in more immediate local con¬ 
nexion with the Deputy Inspector, should have the first claim on his services. 
Sub-Inspectors, who are officers chiefly engaged in primary education under 
the Deputy Inspector, were placed in much closer subordination to the Magis¬ 
trate, The position of the Commissioner in this system it was thought unneces¬ 
sary to define, beyond declaring that he must be kept as fully informed by 
Magistrates and Inspectors of the progress of education in his Division, and 
enjoy as ample opportunities of taking an active part in it, as he might wish. 

36. So far as tho experience of a few months justifies an opinion on the 
subject, the new organization has worked well. It has removed causes of delay 
without introducing elements of disagreement. The higher inspecting officers 
of the department have been freely consulted by Magistrates on matters con¬ 
nected with the administration of tho primary grant, and in some instances 
references have been made to myself; in only one has it been necessary to 
refer a question for the decision of Government. In sending out a circular of 
instructions for tho guidance of departmental officers in preparing their annual 
reports, I invited each district officer to favour me with a special report of his 
own upon the primary education of his district, independently of the depart¬ 
mental reports. In the great majority of cases my request has been readily 
acceded to; and a series of valuable reports upon district elementary education, 
by the officers directly charged with its control, has now for the first time been 
received by the department. 

37. The transfer to tho Inspectors of the direct responsibility for 
secondary education has had equally beneficial results. When the responsibility 
for a grant-in-aid was shared in a somewhat indefinite way between the 
Circle Inspector and the district committee, the Inspector, though still 
charged with the supervision of aided schools, had not that direct and independ¬ 
ent authority over tnem which would enable him to act in all cases promptly. 
Applications for revision of establishment or for reduction of grant had still, 
according to the rules, to come before the district committee; and though, 
in spite of this divided responsibility, many bad schools were reduced, yet 
many others continued to enjoy grants-in-aid to which their actual condition 
hardly entitled them. Under present orders the Inspector alone is responsible 
for the duo application of every grant; he has had his attention repeatedly 
and strongly drawn to the inefficient schools that exist in every class; and 
with regard to each one that has conspicuously failed to reach the depart¬ 
mental standards, he has been called on, after due investigation of its 
circumstances and history, to explain the causes of its failure and to state its 
prospects of success. The result has been great activity among aided schools 
in every circle. In a largo number of cases, as before mentioned, grants have 
been withdrawn; but this is a measure which has only been adopted in the 
last resource, when it has become manifest that success cannot bo reasonably 
expected. The fact that 65 higher and middle aided schools (to speak of no others), 
out of a total of 1,111 of those two classes, should have had their grants cancelled 
during the year, is a sufficiently clear proof of the continued need that existed for 
decided action. But tho abolition of aideci schools is by no means the only 
result of the year’s work. In a large number of cases in which failure appeared 
to bo due to remediable causes, the establishment of the school has been revised, 
its site or its teacher^ changed, or its class altered. The revision of grants to 
existing schools has been attended with a considerable saving, which will of 
course not be permjl,nent. There are numerous schools now unaided, wMch 
need and deserve aid; and while the great complaint £oi the last few years 
has been that the ^aut-in-aid assignment was insufficient for the requirements 
of the country, weT^ve now a fund from which new schools, as they show 
thenutelves worthy, can he aided. 

38. These are the principal duties in which the Circle Inspectors have 
been engaged, and in which the new Besolution has added to their authority 
and their power of parompt action. The appointment of teachers in isillah sdiools 
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without reference to the district committees concerned, and the control 
or transfer of Government vernacular schools without reference to Magistrates 
have also proved to be useful additions to the duties of the Inspeotor. In alt 
this I would not be understood as saying or insinuating that the new Eesolu* 
tion has replaced an inefficient by an efficient agency; though this is doubtless 
true in the sense that the officer whose whole time is devoted to these and 
kindred duties has an advantage over one who attends to them at intervals, 
and in the midst of other engagements. All that I mean to convey is 
that a double has been replaced _ by a single agency, responsibility restored 
and defined, and an active and consistent policy made easier than before. 

39. The position of Assistant Inspectors is not altogether free firom 
ambiguity. Their official personality is merged in that of the Inspeotor; 
consequently, while their business is to see and report, they are generally 
unable to act. The Circle Inspectors indeed speak highly of the services 
which their assistants have rendered. The Inspector of the Western Circle 
refers to Babu Brahma Mohan Mullick, his assistant in the Burdwan Division, 
as “ quite capable of holding independent charge of a circle.” He describes 
Babu Radhanath Roy, the Joint-Inspector in Orissa, as “ a Sanskrit as well 
as an English scholar; a successful author both in Uriya and Bengali; 
of very superior natural parts; and quite devoted to his duties.” The 
Inspector of the Eastern Circle writes of Babu Dinanath Sen “ I have 
received from the Assistant Inspeotor, since his appointment to Chittagong, 
a scries of very able and elaborate reports of the state of education in that 
district.” The Inspector of the Bohar Circle points to the progress that 
has been made in the Bhagulporo Division, as showing that the appointment 
of Babu Radhika Prasanna Mookerjea as Assistant Inspeotor has not been 
made a day too soon. The Inspector of the Presidency Circle has adopted in full 
the “ copious and careful report ” of Babu Bireawar Chatteqee, the Assistant 
Inspector of the Chota Nagpore Division. But from one at least of the Commis¬ 
sioners I have received a representation that he cannot quite determine the actual 
position of the Assistant Inspector, nor the relations of that officer to himself. 
The Assistant Inspector’s view, in fact, is confined to that section of educational 
business which the Inspector, desiring information, may from time to 
time assign to him; if the Commissioner refers to him on any other subject, 
the Assistant is compelled to plead either ignorance or inability to act, Ha 
forms no separate link in the administrative chain; subordinate officers conse* 
quontly pass him by, and address themselves directly to the Inspector. The 
Resolution of Government purposely left the position of the Assistant Inspeotor 
somewhat undefined, in the belief that further experience would point 
out the right mode of adjusting his relations with other officers. That 
experience seems to show that if he is to bo not merely a partial channel of 
communication and source of information, but also the local embodiment of the 
Inspector, a more prominent position must be given to him. Means can be 
found for securing this result even while he remains an Assistant Inspector. 
But it will be worth consideration hereafter whether the most satisfactory 
mode of defining the position of these officers will not be to constitute some 
of them Joint-Inspectors—a change which was contemplated in the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution. The status of a Joint is more iudopendent than that of an 
Assistant Inspector; but the Division under his charge is still subject to the 
control of the Inspeotor With regard to English schools, to certain classes of 
appointments, and to tho distribution of grants-in-aid. The Inspector’s 
innueuce, therefore, still extends to that portion of his circle which is placed 
under a Joint-Inspector; and the visits which ho is under the necessity of 
paying to this detached area will enable him to make that influence strongly 
felt. A collateral advantage of such an arrangement is that, whenever the 
Commissioner of a Division desires to interest himself closely in educational 
matters, he is enabled to do so with much greater effect when his chief educa¬ 
tional adviser has the position of a Joint-Inspector. 

40. The control by District Magistrate of the primary grant, and their 
relations to inspecting officers, satisfacto]^ in nearly all respects, call for ^^ti^ 
in two points only. The hope expressefl by the Dieutenant-Govemor in his 
Resolutaon upon the lut annual report, that the system of payment by results 
would, if only in its simplest form, be tried in every district, appears to have led 
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some district ofScers to conceiTe that they were by those orders precluded from 
aiding any schools of a class other than the primary, to which the system of 
payment-by-results is more peculiarly applicable. No orders that have been issued 
by Government really support this position. Useful warnings have been from 
time to time issued against the unnecessary diversion of the primary ^rant to 
the purposes of secondary education; and the principle has been mamtained 
that the chief function of that grant is “ to promote primary education; not to 
force people out of their natural social position by giving them an education 
which unfits them for the ordinary duties of such a life as is open to them. 
That the occasional development of a primtiry school into one of a higher class, 
though it need not be repressed, is to be left to come naturally, and only as 
the result of an actual demand; that no forcing is to be attempted; and that 
the sound progress of a district in primary education is to be tested only by 
the proportion of pupils who can read, write, and cipher.” The principle thus 
stated carries with it its own limitations. Lower and even middle vernacular 
schools that grow naturally out of primary schools are to be aided from 
the primary grant. The importance of lower vernacular schools, for the 
encouragement of which a special class of scholarships has been created, is 
that they form a quite necessary connecting link between the now primary system 
and organized education of a higher class; while the circumstances of their 
origin, their humble status, and the fluctuating nature of their income, make 
it unpossible to bring them under the conditions of the grant-in-aid rules. 
This principle has now been definitely accepted by Government in a letter 
(No. 852) dated 22nd April 1879, m whi^ it is declared that “ lower ver¬ 
nacular schools formed out of the most advanced primary schools. 

should be aided from the primary fund. The extension of lower vernacular 
schools from the primary grant has, no doubt, to bo strictly watched, but it 
would be impossible to apply to them the grant-in-aid rules.” 

41. The second point to which reference need bo made is the indefinite 
distribution of the Deputy Inspectors time between the supervision of primary 
education under the orders of tho Magistrate and of secondary education 
under those of the Inspector. It is an oft-repcated complaint that the reforms 
of 1872, the value of which few are now inclined to disparage, had neverthe¬ 
less this injurious though inevitable result, that they confined the attention of 
inspecting officers to primary schools, to the great neglect of secondary educa¬ 
tion. The steady decline of secondary schools throughout the country during 
the last six years has been repeatedly insisted on by those most competent to 
judge, and has been the subject of comment in successive Resolutions of Govern¬ 
ment. It may be illustrated by facts adduced in the Burdwan Division, in 
which the average number of visits paid yearly by the Deputy Inspectors to 
each secondary school has declined from 3‘9 in 1871 to r9 in 1878,—ranging 
from one visit a year in Midnapore to 2'6 in Bankoora. If further evidence 
to the same efiect were required, it would be found in tho largo margin 
of inefficient schools that are now known to exist, and in the vigorous 
measures which it has been found necessary to take with the object of reduc¬ 
ing that margin. The time therefore has plainly come for declaring that the 
supervision of secondary schools is now the most important part of the Deputy 
Inspector’s duties. In most districts tho system of primary instruction is now 
well established, and requires on the part of the Deputy Inspector no more than a 
general, though careful, supervision of the work of his subordinates. The Sub- 
Inspectors as a body have gained oonsidei^ible insight into the conditions 
and drcumstances of primary education, and are tnoroughly competent to 
inspect primary schools. To confine Deputy Inspectors to the same task, is to 
employ them on duties which they are hardly better qualified to discharge, and to 
deprive middle schools of the chance of improvement. The function of the Deputy 
Inspector, as I underrtand it under tho new organization, is to be the Magis¬ 
trate’s agent in working out his policy through the Sub-Inspectors, not to take a 
co-ordinate position 'With them; to lay down rules under the Magistrate’s orders 
for the inspection dr examination of primary schools, and to see that those 
ordom MXe faithfully executed, rather than to carry them out in person. 
Yet I find a desire shown in some instances by the district officer to require 
from the Deputy Inspector so much and such detailed work in connection with 
primary schools, thm it . becomes impossible for the latter to carry out the 
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orders which he receives from the Circle Inspector vnth regard to secondary 
schools. The requirement, for example, that the Deputy Inspector shall person¬ 
ally visit and inspect a certain large number of primary schools every month, 
or that he shall be present at every sub-circle examination, is not one which in the 
existing development of the pjimary system it seems necessary to enforce. It is 
at any rate found to be irreconciieable with orders which I have myself issued to 
Deputy Inspectors, requiring minute and careful examination of secondary 
schools, and a detailed report to the Inspector of certain prescribed particulars 
in the case of each school examined. The Resolution of the 20th July 1878 
lays down the rule that if the Magistrate and the Circle Inspector require the 
Deputy Inspector’s services at the same time, the Magistrate shall have the 
first claim on his services; but it is possible for a district ofiSicer, zealous in 
pushing forward primary education, to interpret that rule in a way which was 
not really contemplated by Government. The general supervision of the primary 
system, in which they have Sub-Inspectors as their agents; and the detailed 
examination of secondary schools, in which they must practically work single- 
handed,—these are the duties which can now be most usefully required of Deputy 
Inspectors. All that is needed is an intimation by Government of the policy 
which it wishes to be followed. Without such a general declaration it will be 
difficult to carry to completion the reforms which are now on foot. 

42. The introduction of the new graded system at a final estimated cost of 
Rs. 22,000 a year has sensibly improved the position and prospects of the subordi¬ 
nate officers of the Education Department. The number of officers admitted to 
the classes is 318; of whom 6 are in the first class on Rs. 400 rising to Rs. 500; 
10 in the second, on Rs, 300 rising to Rs. 400; 25 in the third, from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 300; 40 in the fourth, from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 ; 62 in the fifth, from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 150; 75 in the sixth, from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100; and 100 in the seventh, from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. The orders of Government provide that the promotion of an 
officer from class to class is to be determined not merely by seniority, but by 
that combined with efficient work and aptitude for higher duties. It may be 
anticipated that these orders will have a marked effect in encouraging officers 
of all classes to qualify themselves for further promotion by the efficient and 
faithful discharge of their duties. A detailed report of the work of each officer 
for the past year has now been supplied, and will bo continued from year to 
year on a definite system, so as to form a permanent record of his services. 

III.—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

43. As in'tho previous year, the Government colleges numbered 12. Of 
those, seven are of the first grade, teaching the full course for the B.A. degree, 
namely, the Presidency, Hooghly, Kishnaghur, Dacca, Patna, Cuttack, and 
Rajshahye colleges. There arc five second grade colleges, teaching to the 
standard of tlic First Arts examination; they are the Sanskrit, Bornampore, 
Midnaporo, Rungpore, and Chittagong colleges. The abolition of the college 
department at Rungpore, after an experimental existence of two years, has, 
however, now been decided op, and will be carried out at the close of this session. 
As in the previous year, there are six aided colleges and three unaided, 
among which La Martinicire has now for the first time supplied the returns of 
its college department. 

44. The following fables give the usual returns of attendance and 
expenditure;— 

Statement of Attendance in Colleges far General Education. 
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4S. From the first of the foregoing tables it appears that there is a decrease 
of 40 in the total number of college students. In the last annual report it 
was pointed out that the number of college students had steadily advanced 
between the years 1874 and 1878 from 1,083 to 2,003, showing an average yearly 
increase of 230 in the number of those that sought a University education. 
The decrease in the past year might therefore seem to indicate a temporary 
decline in the demand for education of this class. In reality it means nothing 
of the kind; and the figures, when rightly eaplained, point to the fact that the 
demand is still growing. For it will be remembered that the number of possible 
college students is limited by the number of those that pass the various 
examinations of the University. The college students of the Slat March 1878 were 
formed out of those that passM the Entrance examinations of 1876 and 1877, and 
the First Arts examinations of the same two years. The college students of the 
Slst March 1879 are:formed out of the successful candidates at the correspond¬ 
ing examinations of 1877 and 1878. Owing to the steady decrease in the number 
of SuccessfiU candidates at the Entrance examinations of the years 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 successivelV, the quantity of potential ‘college-material’ declined from 
2,308 in 1878 to 2,005 in 1879. In other words, out of 2,808 possiUe students 
in the former year, 2,003 wmre found to be members of colleges; while out of 
2,005 possible students in the latter year^ ap ma^ as 1,963 were members of 
colleges. 'The valui of these figures is inde^ affected by the ex<dttsion of 
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students failing at eitiiier of the higher examinations and rejoini^ their colleges 
for a fhrther course of study, but not in such a way as to vitiate the gene^ 
conclusion. That oondusipn clearly is that the demand fbr collegiate education 
is stiU increasing. Those who have passed the Entrance examination of the 
University find it more and more difficult to qualify themselves for any profes¬ 
sion unless they go forward to a University degree; while those who proceed to 
the highest degrees which the University has to offer find their advantage in 
the more prosperous careers that are thereby opened to them. 

46. The general movement of college students may also be elucidated 
in the following way. Of 755 candidates in Bengal who passed the Entrance 
examination of December 1878, 639 joined the first-year classes of colleges for 
general instruction in January 1879, exclusive of 32 students who joined the 
Civil Engineering Department of the Presidency College. The 733 first-year 
students of 1878 formed the second-year classes of 1879, and their number was 
increased to 900 by the re-admission of unsnccessful candidates at the First Arts 
examination of 1878. The second-year classes of March 1878 numbered 843; 
and of this number 672, besides ex-students and teachers, presented themselves 
at the First Arts examination of the following December. Of the 208 who 
succeeded in passing, 177 (including a few students of previous years) now 
form the third-year classes of colleges in Arts, in addition to 33 who have 
been admitted to the Medical College. The 161 third-yoar students of 1878, 
together with 52 unsuccessful fourth-year students, formed the fourth-year 
classes of 1879, which now number 213. Finally, 215 candidates (in 
addition to ex-studcnts and teachers) presented themselves at the B.A, 
examination of January 1879: 71 passed, and of these 36 are now 
reading for the M.A. examination, against 31 in the preceding year. It 
follows therefore that 90 per cent. Cf the successful candidates at the Entrance 
examination become members of colleges; that practically all who pass the 
First Arts examination continue to read for their degree; and that about half of 
those who win that degree attempt the standard for honors. 

47. The numbers in the Presidency College continue to show a satisfac¬ 
tory increase, notwithstanding the high rate of fees. It is in every way 
desirable to attract as many students as possible to this, tho strongest of 
all the Government colleges; and it is worth notice that the present returns 
show an increase, not only absolutely, but relatively to the whole number of 
students in Calcutta colleges. The decrease in the Hooghly College is duo to 
the much smaller number of students that passed the Entrance examination from 
the higher class schools of the neighbourhood. In the Dacca College every 
class shows an increase in numbers. The college is gaining in popularity, and 
the number of students who join the Presidency and other colleges from Eastern 
Bengal is diminishing. The attendance at Kishnaghur and at Berhampore was 
reduced, not only by the smaller number of successful Entrance candidates, 
but also by the fact that several first-year students of 1878 appear not to have 
rejoined the second-year classes in tho following session. The Berhampore 
College is kept up almost'exclusively for the benefit of students from the 
Moorsbedabad district. In the colleges of Patna and Cuttack there is only a 
slight change. But Ra-ishahye College shows a very decided increase through¬ 
out, and notably in the second-year class; the fourth-year class, containing 
six students, has been opened only this year. The Midnapore College has a 
second-year class of 13, instead of 3 as in the previous year. 

The Calcutta aided colleges have suffered loss in their first-yem: classes, 
-owing to the general failure of candidates at the Entrance examination of 
1878; and also in their third-year classes. After the First Arts examination 
of 1877, the number of thira-yoar students in aided colleges was 67, and 
in the Presidency College 45. After that of 1878 the proportions were 
reversed; the thkd-year class in the Presidency College numbers.66, in all 
the aided ooUeges 38. 

The Metropolitan Institution shows a considerable increase in the strength 
of its ^trance olaas; and having been raised to the B.A. standard, it now has 
a third-yeMr class of 8 students. 

48. Comparing the table of expenditure with that for the previous year, it 
will be seen that the total yearly cost of each student, which is reckoned as in 
former yeus according to the average daily attendance, has decretuied from 
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Rs. 395 to Ra, 376, after a decrease in the year before to nearly the same 
amount. But by recent orders of the Government of India the coat of each 
student is henceforth to be determined by the average monthly roll number, a 
much juater method. Reckoned in this -way, the total coat of each student 
has decreased from Ra. 334 to Rs. 316 ; the Government share having fallen 
from Ra. 228^ to Rs. 206, and the private contribution having risen from 
Rs. 105 to Rs. 110. The following variations in particular colleges chiefly call 
for notice. With five exceptions all the Government colleges show a decrease 
in the yearly cost of each pupil to Government. The cost has decreased at 
Patna from Rs. 450 to Rs. 306, owing not only to an increase in the local contri¬ 
butions, but also to a large improvement in the average daily attendance. At 
Cuttack the cost has fallen from Rs. 854 to Rs. 290, owing to the fact that the 
subscriptions for the previous year wore kept in sealed bags. They are now 
regularly paid into the treasury, to the stipulated amount of Rs. 400 a month. 
The five exceptions are the following. At Kishnaghur the yearly cost has 
increased from Rs. 235 to Rs. 358, owing to special expenditure and to diminished 
attendance. At Berhampore the cost has increased from Rs. 479 to the serious 
rate of Rs. 605 for each pupil; so that this college, whose benefits are con¬ 
fined to a very limited section of the community, costs for each pupil nearly 
double the rate of any other in the province, with the exception of the Sanskrit 
College, which is maintained on special grounds. The Rajshahye College, all 
of whose expenses were in the previous year defrayed by its endowments, has 
now cost Government Rs. 52 for each pupil. The not grant to the college 
for the future will be Rs. 6,000 a year. The increase in the Midnapore 
College from Rs. 54 to Rs. 108 is merely due to a more accurate method of 
adjusting the accounts between the college and the school. Tho increase at 
Rungporo from Rs. 172 to Rs. 452 supplies a further argument for tho aboli¬ 
tion of tho college classes, 

49. The total expenditure upon collegiate education has increased from 
Rs. 4,32,112 in 1877-78 to Rs. 4,40,757 in 1878-79, The total increase of 
Rs. 8,645 has been caused by an increase in private contributions to the amount 
of Rs. 14,409, accompanied by a decrea.so of Rs. 5,764 in the Government 
expenditure. Tho Government expenditure is really less by Rs. 12,000 than 
tho amount shown in the table; the arrear subscriptions of the Cuttack College 
to that amount having boon paid into the treasury, though not entered in the 
foregoing statement of the income of the college for the year. But tho sub¬ 
scriptions at the lately determined rate of Rs. 400 a month having boon 
regularly paid during the past year, the cost of tho Cuttack college to Govern¬ 
ment is Rs. 7,000 less than in 1877-78. In the Presidency, Hooghly, and Patna 
Colleges there is an equ.ally distributed decrease in the Government expenditure, 
amounting in all to Rs. 10,000, and a similar increase in the local income to 
the extent of Rs. 5,000. The increase of Rs. 2,000 in the Government 
expenditure on tho Rajshahye College, while the extra assignment for the 
year from provincial funds was fixed at Rs. 500 only, is the subject of an 
in(juiry that is now being made into the amount that has actually been 
paid by tho Rajshahye Association towards tho support of the college. The 
increase of Rs, 4,000 in the Government expenditure on the Kishnaghur 
College is chiefly explained by tho payment during the year of tho cost of 
the apparatus purchased for the college laboratory. In aided colleges the 
Government grant remains constant; the private contributions show an increase 
ofRs. 2,000. 

50. Univeesity Examinations. —Tho year under report, like its prede- * 
cossor, was marked by a large rcduiitiou in tho number of successful candi¬ 
dates at the various examinations of the University. This result was not, 
confined to any particular province or to any class of institutions. It is not 
to be explained, therefore, by deterioration in the quality of tho instruction or 
in the aptitude of the students. In tho year 1876 an exceptionally largo 
number of candidates passed the Entrance and h’irst Arts examinations. In tho 

S ear 1877 an exceptionally large number were rejected at tho First Arts and 
.A. examinations, and therefore swelled the class of failed candidates com¬ 
peting at the corresponding examinations of the following year. Both these 
causes would make it antecedently probable that a large number would fail at 
the First Arts emd B.A. examinations of December 1878 and January 1879, 
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without tho necessity of assuming any great variation in the rigour of the 
standard. Of 769 candidates who appeared at the late First Arts examination 
from Bengal, 208 passed, or 27^ per cent. Of those candidates who appeared 
for the first time, 80 per cent, passed; while of the 214 unsuccessful canaidates 
of previous years, only 17 per cent, passed. Similarly, among 262 candidates who 
were examined for the B. A. degree in January 1879, 71, or 27percent., wore 
successful. ^ Of those who presented themselves for the first time, 28 per cent, 
passed, while of the ,84 rejected candidates of previous years only 21 per cent, 
passed. By a regulation of the University which has lately come into force all 
unsuccessful canaidates will henceforth be required to attend the full course in 
an affiliated college for six months before again presenting themselves for 
examination, a measure wliich will probably have the effect of increasing the 
percentage of success among that hitherto unsatisfactory class of students. 

51. Fiest Examination in Aets. —The following table gives the particulars 
of this examination. The number of second-year college students in March 
1878 was 843, and of these 672 appeared at the examination of the following 
December. 
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52. An inspection of this table shows that Government colleges passed 
35 per cent, of their candidates, aided colleges 26 per cent., and private institu¬ 
tions 20 per cent., while among independent students only 6 per cent, were 
successful. Again, of the candidates from Government colleges, 1 in 11 was placed 
in the first division; of those from aided and private colleges, 1 in 24. The Presi¬ 
dency College maintains its high position, passing 44i per cent, of its candidates; 
and is closely followed by the Hooghly College, ^oth in the percentage of 
successful candidates and in the number of those placed in the first division. 
The new second-grade coUoge of Chittagong has justified its establishment by 
passing three candidates out of eight at this its first competition, thus taking rank 
by tho side of tho Midnapore College. In the Dacca, Patna, Berhamporo, and 
Kajshahye Colleges the proportion varied from 21 to 25 per cent. At Dacca 
there is now a strong and well-constituted staff of Professors, but tho results of 
their teaching cannot well bti looked for until the close of the current session. 
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At Patna throe-fourths of the students failed in mathematics, in which subject 
there were two changes of Professors during the year, one early in the session, 
and another a few months before its close. At Berhampore, again, mathematics 
proved to be an element of weakness; while at Rajshahye as many as half the 
students failed in Sanskrit, a matter which demands the attention of the 
Principal. The Rungpore College met with very different success from that 
established at the same time and under the same conditions at Chittagong. 
None of its students passed the examination, a result which was held to have 
decided the very doubtful question of its utility and its prospects of permanent 
success, and the closing of its college classes has now been ordered. The 
Cuttack College achieved the distinguished success of passing eight candidates out 
of nine sent up, a result on which all concerned may well be congratulated. It 
should be added, however, that the class originally consisted of 16 students. 

53. The following table shows the religion of the candidates. Upon 
the similar table for last year I had to remark that no Muhammadan candidate 
had passed in the first or second division, and only 12 per cent, altogether. 
The present year shows a much bettor result. 

First Examination in Arts, December 1878. 

IfVICBBS PABSKB IV THB^ 



Candidates. 

tirst 

division. 

Second 

divieioii. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Hindus 

... 698 

37 

81 

67 

186 

Mahomedans ... 

36 

3 

3 

3 

9 

Christians 

10 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Others 

34 

3 

4 

3 

10 

Total 

... 784* 

46 

89 

73 

208 


* Including W who were aboont from the examination. 

54. Upon the results of the First Arts examination 49 senior scholarships 
wore awarded. The following table shows the colleges from which the success¬ 
ful candidates came 

Senior Scholarships, January 1879. 

Fint xnido, Second mvde, 

Re. es Be. 20 Total, 

a month, a month. 
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. 2 2 
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. 4 4 

... 1 1 2 
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. 2 2 
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. 2 2 

. 2 2 

4 35 39 


2 ... 2 ■ 

112 

..2 2 

1 1 

3 4 7 


... 3 ... 3 

... 10 39 49 

The 10 scholarships of the first grade are thrown open to general competition; 
nine were gained by Calcutta candidates, coming in equal proportions from the 
Presidency College, from aided colleges, and from the Metropolitan Institution, 
while the tenth was gained by a student of the Kishnaghur College. The 
second grade scholarships are allotted beforehand in definite numbers to 
certain custricis and divisions, that is, practically to certain colleges. There is 
therefore in their case no competition between one college and another, except 
as regards those situated in Cmcutta. Of these last, the Presidency and Sans¬ 
krit Colleges gained seven and two scholarships respectively, and the aided 
colleges four. 
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66. Sixteen of the scholars elected to hold their scholarships in the t*resi- 
dency OoUe^, ten at Hooehly, fonr at DbOcB, and two at Kishnaghtip, the 
number of those choosing the Hooghly and Dacca Colleges for their final course 
showing a considerable increase. All the scholarships assigned to Behar and 
Orissa are held in the local colleges. Five scholars chose the aided colleges, and 
four the Medical College of Calcutta, in which last only a single scholarship 
was held in the year bbfpro. 

It is worth notia® tnat the numbers of scholars choosing the A or Literature 
course for the B.A. degree has increased of late years. At the first institution 
of the alternative courses it was remarked that all the best students chose the 
course in science, notwithstanding the fact that the tost of examination had 
shown it to be the harder of the two. Scholarship-holders were almost unani¬ 
mous in selecting the B course. But some reaction has apparently set in, for the 
course in Literature was chosen by 13 senior scholars of 1879, and W 14 of 
the year before. The B.A. examination of 1879 reversed the judgment of former 
years as to the difficulty of the alternative courses, but the election was made 
before that result was known. 

50. B.A. Examination.— The number of fourth-year college students 
in March 1878 was 221, and of these 215 appeared at the examination of Janu¬ 
ary 1879. The following table shows the results of the examination 



B.A, Examination, January 1879. 

NUMBIB VAMSD I» TBB- 


COIUOSB. 


Candidates 

examined. 

* First 
division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

■"iSl 

Oovemment — 

Presidoucy College 


... 61 

6 

7 

18 

31 

Hooghly „ 


... 31 

2 

5 

... 

7 

Eiahuaghur ,, 


... 11 

... 

1 

1 

2 

Dacca „ 


... 16 


1 

6 

6 

Patna „ 


... 11 

... 

2 

1 

3 

Cuttack „ 


... 4 

... 


... 



Total 

... 131, 

8 

16 

25 

49 

Aided— 

General Afisembly’s College ... 

... 34 

,,, 

... 

7 

7 

Free Church 

••• 

... 20 

• •• 

1 

4 

6 

Cathedral Miasion 

ft 

... 19 

f .< 

1 

,,, 

1 

St. Xavier’s 

If 

... 6 

... 

... 


... 


Total 

... 79 

... 

2 

11 

13 

Ex-students 

... 

... 36 

... 

3 

4 

6 

Teachers ... 

... 

... 13 

••• 

... 

3 

3 

Oband Total 

... 2C2 

8 

21 

42 

71 


57. As in the previous examination, the Government colleges met with 
the greatest share of success, passing 37 per cent, of their candidates; while 
aided colleges passed 16 per cent., and of private students 18 per cent, passed. 
Of .the Presidency College students more than half passed; and the Dacca and 
Patna Colleges succeeded better than in the First Arts examination. Still, 
in the Dacca College out of 16 candidates, including four out-students, eight 
failed in English, seven in mathematics, and eight in physical geography; and 
in the Patna College out of eleven candidates seven failed in English. The 
Kishnaghur College failed chiefly in mathematics; while of 32 Hooghly 
students, 10 faileu in English, 15 in mathematics, and 17 in physical 
geography. 

58. The Cuttack College failed in this, as in tho previous year, to pass 
any of its candidates. This, however, is not the test by which tho value of 
a college for Orissa should be judged. The Cuttack College contains no 
oflicer of the superior graded service; and all that its experimental establish¬ 
ment shows is that students so circumstanced are placed at a disadvantage 
in the general competition. When the period oi five years, for which 
the upper college classes were sanctioned, has come to an end, the question 
of its continuance will have to be settled,^ not by tho failure of its students 
by a particular test, imposed under conditions in which success could hardly 
be expected, but partly by the resources that may be found to bo at tho 
disposal of Government for maintaining a college on an adequate scale of 
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establishment, and still more, perhaps, by the political advantages involved 
in placing higher education within reach of the inhabitants of a province who 
will not go abroad to seek it. The question of multiplying colleges in Bengal 
proper, and the question of establishing a college for Behar or for Orissa, 
involve widely different issues. In Bengal, the Government scholarships bring 
collegiate education within the reach of all, and they are eagerly competed 
for by students in every part of the province. In Orissa, as in Behar, it is 
found that the natives of the country set no value on a gift which forces them 
to seek for education among foreigners. Though the benefits of the Patna 
College require to be extended among a much wider circle than has hitherto 
felt its influence, yet no one will question the good which it has wrought for 
Behar, not only in regard to the spread of sound learning and the cultivation 
of intelligence, but in the practical way of training a body of men fitted to 
enter the jirofessions or the public service. The Cuttack College, properly 
equipped, will civilise Orissa, as the Presidency and other colleges have 
civilised Bengal, and as the Patna College is civilising Behar. Meanwhile, 
the way is being prepared for that result, and the level of education is being 
gradually raised, even though no students as yet pass the higher examinations 
of the University. 

59. Out of 273 candidates from Bengal, including 11 absentees, 108 
chose the A and 165 the B course at the B.A. examinations. For the first 
time since the establishment of the alternative courses the latter seemed to 
bo the easier test, 29 per cent, passing in the scientific and 21 per cent, in the 
litonary course. It is, however, also true, as shown by the number of failures 
in the common subjects of English and mathematics, that in this, as in former 
years, the B course was chosen by the most capable and ambitious students. 
The Presidency College is the only one in which both courses are regularly 
taught, though fourth-year classes for the A course were opened, or re-opened, 
during the past year in the Kishnaghur and Dacca Colleges, in addition to 
the course in science. Prom the Presidency College 20 students presented 
themselves in the A course, and seven passed; none in the first division, and 
only one in the second. Of 43 candidates in the B course 24 passed, six of 
whom were in the first division. In the Kishnaghur College six candidates 
in the A course all failed, while of seven candidates two passed. At Dacca 
the A course candidates succeeded better, three passing out of five, while 
only two out of 13 passed in the B course. There can bo no doubt that 
such a division of the teaching power is a source of weakness to any college 
that is not fully equipped for both courses. The Principal of a college is 
placed in a difficulty when students put forward a request for an alternative 
course. Many of these are unsuccessful candidates at the preceding examin¬ 
ation, and if their prayer is refused they must join some other college. 
The Principal is anxious to keep as many students as possible in the 
B.A. class; he takes counsel with the Professors, and they decide together 
that the necessary lectures can be arranged. In accordance with repre¬ 
sentations so made, I sanctioned last year the opening of alternative courses 
in two colleges; but desirable as it is to make the local college satisfy the 
requirements of all its students, yet the wisdom of such a concession 
must bo regarded as still doubtful.... 

60. The religion of the candidates is shown in the following table. The 
entire failure of the few Muhammadan students is to be regretted. The 
Eshan University scholarship of Rs. 45 a month is given to that Hindu 
candidate, being a native of Bengal, who stands first on the list of BtA. 
candidates; it was awarded to Atul Krishna Roy, of 4;he Hooghly College. 

B.A, Examination, 1879. 


XVMBBS PABBBD tlT THX— 



Number of 
oandidatei. 

" Firel 

Booond 

Third 

Totel! 

Hindu!) 

... 229 

division. 

7 

divitiuns 

20 

lU vision. 

36 

63 

Mahomedans 

... 11 

««• 

... 


» r f 

Chriatiaos 

7 

• •• 

1 

i 

2 

Others ... 

... 26 

1 

... 

6 

6 

* 



..... 




Tothl ... 273* 

8 

21 

42 

71 


* Including IL wiio trero absent H-ozn the exfunioation. 
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61. M.A. Dbqbee ExAHmATioN.-—The number of candidates for Honours 
was 28, of whom 13 jpassed j and for the ordinary degree 19, of \phom 
nine passed. The Presidency College furnished 13 candidates for Honours, 
and of these 10 passed; three in English, one in history, five in mathematios, 
and one in nhilosophy; and five candidates for the ordinary degree, all of 
whom failea. Two candidates out of four passed in Sanskrit from the 
Sanskrit College, one o*^ them with Honours. The Hooghly College passed 
two candidates fo# Honours in physical science, and the Kisbnaghur 
College one Honour candidate in English. The Honour candidates firom aided 
colleges failed, but of those for the ordinary degree, five passed out of seven. 

College Repobts. —The following accounts of the progress of higher 
education in the colleges affiliated to the University in Arts are taken from 
the annual reports of the Principals. The statistics of the Presidency College 
are here given, as in previous years, in fuller detail than those of other colleges. 

62. Presidency Oolhge .—The changes in the staff of this college for the 
year under report were the following. In April Mr. J. Eliot was appointed 
Meteorological Reporter to Government. Mr. W. Booth replaced him until the 
commencement of this year, when Mr. Eliot returned. In the month of April 
the Reverend G. M. Wilson was appointed a Professor; he taught mathematics 
in the first and second-year classes until the close of the year. Mr. A. E. Gough 
joined the college in June; he teaches philosophy and English in the third- 
year class. Mr. A. Clarke Edwards and Mr. F. B. De M. Gibbons joined in 
September; the latter gentleman taught mathematics in the colle^ until 
November, when he resigned his appointment and returned to England. 
Mr. J. Mann joined the college in October, and was transferred to Hoognly at 
the beginning of the following session. Mr. W. J. Webb took furlough in August; 
Mr. Robson joined at the beginning of the year. He teaches Latin and English. 
There is a growing desire among the students to learn Latin, and though it 
entails much extra work on the ^ofessors, the Principal thinks that, having 
regard to the requirements of English teaching, it should not be discouraged. 
In the second-year there are 19 students who attend lectures in this language. In 
March Mr. W. H. Paulson left the college for the Principalship of Kishnaghur j 
hisireraoval was felt as a loss. Baboo Niimani Mookerjee, the Sanskrit Professor, 
has been absent throughout the year, and Baboo Shama Charan Mookerjee has 
acted for him. 

63. The comparative strength of the General Department of the college 
on the 31st of March dui'ingthe last four years is shown in the following table:— 



187a. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 


Regnler 

Btudeuts. 

Out. 

fitudeuta 

Benilar 

Btutteuts. 

Out. 

students. 

Boralar 

studoDts. 

Out- 

Btudonts. 

Regular 

Btudeuts. 

Out* 

Btudeuts. 

Uonoor eluw . 

Vourth>yMr olifi ... .. 

Third „ .. 

Second .. 

Pint • n .. 

la 

01 

88 

m 

70 

5 

B 

84 

IS 

86 

04 

03 

101 

*'‘■9 

10 

a? 

11 

05 

46 

123 

86 

9 

10 

80 

10 

70 

66 

120 

77 

1 

4 

10 

Total 

810 

45 

SOB 

46 

329 

49 

840 

15 


These figures, the Principal remarks, speak for themselves, and he points 
with satiSaction to the recovery which has taken place in the number of students 
reading for Honours, by far the most satisfactory class that wo have to deal 
with. 

64. It has been found necessary to divide the second-year class, consist¬ 
ing of 120 students, into two sections, in order to ensure more efiicient 
teaching. The division into sections has the obvious advantage of securing 
for each individual student more of the Professor’s attention. This is perhaps 
of more importance to the students of the second than of the first Wr, as 
the stimulus of the approaching examination makes them more willing to 
profit by it. But even in the first year (and to a less extent in the third 
and fourth-year classes) such a division would be very desirable if the strength 
of the college staff permitted it. In smaller colleges it is possible to adopt 
the tutorial, rather than the professorial method of teaching, the latter being 
hardly well suited to students fr^h from school; but with the large classes 
in the Presidency College this is not possible. The Principal considers that all 
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the ProfeasoTB are hard-MBorked, when it is remembered that some of them have 
duties outside the Presidency College. 

65. Out of the 120 students composing the second-year class, 91 have taken 
up chemistry and 29 psychology. Among those who have taken up psychology 
there are four scholars. 

Of the 66 students in the third-year class, 21 have taken the A course and 
45 the B course. Tho number of scholars in the two courses is seven and 11 
respectively. Of the optional subjects, five students have selected mathematics 
and history, one student mathematics and philosophy, and 15 philosophy and 
history. 

The fourth-year class consists of 70 students. Of these, 25 have taken 
the A course and 45 the B course. The number of scholars in the A course 
is two, in the B course 19. Two students have selected mathematics and 
philosophy as optional subjects for tho A course; 23 have selected history 
and philosophy. 

66. Classifying the students according to tho social position of their 
parents or guardians, we have the following result:— 

Belongiag to tho upper classes of society ... ... ... ... 23 

Ditto middle ditto ... ... . . ... S27 

S49 


Classified according to religion, there are 336 Hindus, seven Musulmans, 
and six Christians. 

67. Tho first-year class was examined in December last in the subjects read 
during tho year. The result was satisfactory. From the second-year class 117 
students were sent up to the F A. examination, of whom 13 passed in the 
first division, 21 in the second, and 15 in the third, making a total of 49. Seven 
were absent. Of the 61 who failed, 34 failed in Engusli, 34 in the second 
language, 20 in history, 53 in mathematics, 30 in logic, 24 in chemistry, 
and three in psychology. Upon the result of this examination six scholarships of 
the first grade and 13 of the second grade were awarded to students of ^he 
college. Mohini Mohan Sen, who stood first among the successful students 
from this college, obtained the Gwalior gold medal. 

68. The third-year class was not examined. 

The college sent up 63 candidates to tho B.A. examination, 20 taking 
up tho A course and 43 the B course. Of the A course candidates, one 
passed in the second division and six in the third, and one was absent. Of the 
12 rejected candidates, five failed in English, two in the second language, 
three in history, nine in mathematics, two in philosophy, and four in optional 
mathematics. 

Of the 43 who took up the B course, six passed in the first division, six in 
tho second, and 12 in the third, and one was absent. Of the 18 who were 
rejected, eight failed in English, 11 in mathematics, seven in chemistry, seven in 
physical geography, and eight in physics. 

69. Tho following seven graduates were elected scholars, tho subjects 
they have taken up for Honours being recorded against their names:— 


1. Ifrisliuadhoue Mookerjeo 

2. Devendra Bejoy Bose ... 

3. Sishori Mohan Sen Gupta 

4. Charu Chandra Sorkar 

6. Rajendra Nath Chatteijoe 

6. Amulya Charn Mitra ... 

7. Bhupendra Nath Boso 


. Mathematioa. 

. Philosophy. 

. Mathematics. 

.. Physical Science. 

V Ditto. 

. Mathematics. 

. English. 


The Haris Chandra prize was awarded to Krishnalal Datta, who is now reading 
for Honours in mathematics. 

Atul Krishna Roy, hoMer of a Laha science scholarship, having obtained 
the Eshan scholarship from the Hoogbly College, has now joined the Presidency 
College. 

The Honour class contained on the 31st March 16 graduates, of whom seven 
are studying English, four mathematics, four physical science, and one 
philosophy. 
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70. Twelve candidates presented themselves for the last examination for 
Honours in arts. Of these, ten passed. Their names,'the classes ^ey obtained, 
and the subjects they took up, are given below:— 


NAHaa. 

Claeist. 

Snbjeetii. 

Banda Preaad Ohoah 






Second 

Engluh. 

Mohioi Mohun Chattorjes 

a»*'’ 

aAi 




Third 


liatn Cbundor MuUick 


AM 






Kali Banker Sukul 






Second 

Hiatory. 

Surendta Kath Mitra 







Matbematioi. 

Aihatoab Gupta 


... 






Baroda Uanjaa Uoy 

OJM 







Harida.i Oareari 






Tbiid 


Haridfts Baiienee 








Suija Kumar JLgasti 

... 

... 




Firat 

Pbiloiophy. 


Another student paid his fee for this examination, but, not having passed the 
B.A. examination, ho was not allowed to sit for it. 

Five candidates appeared for tho ordinary degree of M.A., one taking up 
English, one mathematics, two philosophy, and one physical science. They 
all failed. 

71. Sanskrit College .—This is an Anglo-Sanskrit institution, though it is 
open also to students who wish to read Sanskrit exclusively. In the school 
department the studies are carried to the University Entrance standard in 
English, and in Sanskrit to a standard beyond that of the B.A. examination. 
In the college department English subjects are taught up to the F.A. standard, 
while the Sanskrit course is wider than that required by the University for the 
degree of M.A. in Sanskrit. 

In tho college department the number of students on tho rolls was on 
the Slst March 35, against 36 and 34 of the two previous years. No great 
advance in numbers can be expected, seeing that the difficulty of the special 
Sanskrit course prevents the college being recruited from ordinary Entrance 
schools teaching only up to Universi^ requirements ; while of students who 
pass the Entrance examination from the Sanskrit collegiate school many enter 
other colleges. Thus, of 16 who passed this school last year, only five entered 
the College Department. Of the 85 pupils, 8 are in the first year, 11 in the 
second, 7 in the third, 2 in the fourth, and 7 in tho Honour class. 

The fee income amounted to Es. 1,710, being an increase of Rs. 25 on 
that of the year preceding; while tho total cost to Grovernment was Rs. 14,354, 
against Rs. 14,366; and the cost to Government for each pupil decreased 
from Rs. 495 to Rs. 449, owing to an improvement in the average daily attend¬ 
ance, the present basis of calculation. 

The time given per week to the special Sanskrit course, compared with 
that devoted to the ordinary English subjects, is in the first year 18| hours 
against 12 hours, and in the second year six hours against 224 ; while in the two 
higher classes, which read the ordinary subjects at the Presidency College, nine 
hours and six hours respectively are given to Sanskrit lectures in their own college. 
There are also a class reading for Honours in Sanskrit for 18 hours a week, and 
a class recently opened to prepare candidates for the Sanskrit title examination 
in Sanskrit literature. Out of 17 candidates sent up to tho First Arts examin¬ 
ation five were successful, three being placed in the first division. Tho 
Officiating Principal attributes the large percentage of failure to the fact that 
the University no longer requires candidates for the higher examinations to 
present a certificate of probability of passing. At tho B.A. examination both 
the candidates sent in passed in Sanskrit, though they wore plucked in tho 
other subjects which they road at the Presidency College. Three candidates 
went up for Honours in Sanskrit, of whom one passed, gaining a second 
class; and one went up and passed tho M.A. examination. 

The Officiating Principal expresses his general satisfaction with the work 
done by his colleagues. There were no permanent changes in tho staff, which 
consists of three. Sanskrit Professors including tho Officiating Principal, and 
two English Lecturers. 

72. Hooghly College .—There have been numerous changes in the college 
staff, Mr. Gough, Mr. Dowding, and Mr. Mann succeeding one another as 
Professors of English Literature; while Dr. Watt, Professor of Botany and 
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Cliemistry, was transferred to the Patna College, and Dr. Jadab Chandra 
Bose, Lecturer on Botany, died. The loss of the latter officer is deplored by 
the Officiating Principal; he was an assiduous and clever teacher, and an 
enthusiast about his work. The graded staff at the close of the year consisted ' 
of Mr. Griffiths, the Principal, the Rev- Lai Behari Day, and Mr. Mann. The 
science subjects -were taught by Dr. Gregg and by Mr. Abinash Chunder 
Dutt, who was appointed to the Department in 1878, after being educated in 
England. The number of students on the rolls decreased during the year 
from 208 to 180, the loss being in the first and fourth^ear classes; in 
the first year, from the fact that the candidates passing the Entrance examin¬ 
ation from the schools of the neighbourhood were fewer than in the previous 
year; and in the fourth year, owing to the small numbers of the previous third- 
year class. But the second-year class is so large that further admissions have 
been refused. The first-year class contains 50 students, the second 92, the 
tliird 17, and the fourth 19; there are two Honour students. 

For the F.A. examination 60 candidates went up, of whom 26 passed, 

7 being in the first division,—a fairly satisfactory result. In the B.A. examin¬ 
ation only 7 regular students passed out of 31 sent up. In physical geo¬ 
graphy 17 failed, and 15 in mathematics. The Officiating Principal was 
much disappointed at this unexpected result. One of those who passed, Atul 
Krishna Ray, stood second in the first division and gained the Eshan, the Vizi- 
anagram, and the Laha Science Scholarships, amounting in all to about Rs. 140 
a month. The Thwaytes Gold Medal and a Lana Science Scholarship 
of Rs. 25 a month were gained by Sasi Bhushan Adhikari. Three candidates 
went up for Honours in Botany, of whom two passed—one in the first and the 
other in the second class. 

The total fee income of the college was Rs. 12,237, a slight increase on 
the figures of the year preceding. The total expenditure fell from Rs. 44,448 
to Rs. 43,024. 

The Botanical Garden suffered much from want of water, the pipe load¬ 
ing from the pump to the river having been broken. The fact was reported to 
the Public Works Department in December, but the pipe was not mended till 
the last day of the official year. Meanwhile all the water plants had perished. 
The same thing occurred in the previous year. 

The hostels, both the Hindu and the Muhammadan, were in a satisfactory 
state, there being 70 boarders in the first and 81 in the second. The improve¬ 
ments in the management mentioned in the last year’s report have given general 
satisfaction. There are 17 free boarderships in the Muhammadan hostel, which 
the Principal describes as being most useful and important aids to poor and 
deserving Muhammadan lads. The cost to Government of the Hindu hostel 
was Rs. 818; of the Muhammadan hostel Rs. 136; in addition to the 
contribution of Rs. 1,713 from the Mohsin Endowment Fund. 

The gymnastic classes do not fiourish at this college, there being an 
average attendance of only 28 pupils. 

73. Dacca College .—There Wve been no changes in the college staff 
daring the year. The number of students has increased from 129 to 146, many 
students from Eastern Bengal schools being now drawn to this college instead 
of migrating to Calcutta. Of the 146 students, 55 are in the first year, 63 in 
the second, 12 in the third, and 16 in the fourth. The receipts from fees and 
fines amounted to Rs. 9,449, showing a slight increase over the previous year, 
and the total e^enditure to Rs. 33,19^7. 

For the F.A. examination 72 candidates, including 20 out-students, 
were sent up, of whom 12 oidy succeeded, 1 of th# 12 being an out-student. 
The failures among the 52 regular students were 34 in English, 34 in mathe¬ 
matics, and from 13 to 23 in the other subjects. In the B.A. examination 
out of 12 regular and 4 outystudents sent up, 5 of the former and 1 of the 
latte^assed. 

Tne Officiating Bnncipal ‘ attributes failure in the University examinations 
to the utter indifferent^ shown by students durii^ their first and third year^ 
and not to any want of earneit good teaching. The failures of the college this 
year in ^e F.A. examination jiave been mo^raying to all the Professors. 

The want of room in the college building* for the large college and school 
classes has been for many years a great inconvemenoe. The Pogose School 
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building adjoining tho college has been purchased by Government for the use 
of the collegiate school. Necessary repairs have been effected, and the building 
has now been handed over to the college authoiities. 

The Dacca College has for many years past been remarkable for success 
in athletics and cricket, and under the present Officiating Principal these pur¬ 
suits have been much promoted by the organization of athletic tournaments 
and cricket matches. It. the annual cricket mutch, “ College vs. Station,” the 
college eleven was, ai^ usual, victorious. 

A society has been started in connection with the college with the object 
of diffusing general knowledge and supplementing the work done in the 
college by means of popular lectures and a reading-room. Nine lectures on 
various literary and scientific subjects were fixed for the year 1879, of which 
several have been delivered. And in order to improve students in the arts of 
speaking and composing, it has been arranged that a series of lectures shall 
be delivered by students under the supervision of the college authorities. 

74. Kishmghur College. —Mr. Rowe having been appointed to officiate as 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle, Mr. Paulson joined the college as 
Officiating Principal in March 1879. The numbers on the rolls have decreased 
since the last report by 26, the fidling off being in the first and second-year 
classes; the total number is 79, against 105 of the year before. The first-year 
class has 23 students, the second 37, the third 11, and the fourth 8. 

Thirty-eight candidates appeared at the F.A. examination, of whom 
11 were successful, 2 being placed in the first division. Many candidates who 
had no chance of passing were sent up, as the college authoritips are no longer 
required to do more than certify to attendance at a certain percentage of lectures. 
For tho B.A. examination 12 candidates, including 1 ex-student, competed (two 
of those sent in being absent through illness), of whom 6 took tlie A course and 
7theB. Of the 12 only 3 passed, the failures being chiefly in mal^ematics, in 
which subject 8 were plucked. Two Honour and one M.A. candidate were 
sent up, of whom only the latter was successful. 

The total expenditure of the college was Rs. 27,201, of which Rs. 4,603 
were realized from fees and fines, the corresponding amounts for the previous 
year being Rs. 24,112 and Rs. 5,732. 

Apparatus for the lectures in physics and chemistry was purchased during 
the year at a cost of £273. The Endowment Fund, amounting to Rs. 41,893, 
raised by public subscription, was lodged with the Collector of the district, and 
has been invested in Government securities for Rs, 40,000 ; the balance being 
credited to Government in part payment of the cost of the l^oratory, in pursu¬ 
ance of an agreement originally made with the subscribers. 

The gymnasium was well attended throughout the year, some of the 
students being very fair gymnasts. Cricket was played in the cold weather, and 
much interest shown in tho game. Tho new laboratory and lecture-rooms are 
in course of construction, and will do much towards removing the inconveni¬ 
ence that the lecturers in chemistry and physics have hitherto felt for want 
of space. The hostel contained 21 inmates on the 31st March, and seems to be 
’much appreciated. 

75. Berhampore College .—The only change in the college staff during the 
year has been caused by the transfer of Pundit Ramgati Nyayaratna, for 12 
years Professor of Sanskrit, to the Hoad-mastership of the Hooghly Normal 
School. 

On the 31st March 1879 there were 26 students on tho rolls, 8 in the first 
and 18 in the second-year class, against a total of 89 on tho same date in the 
previous year. The Officiating Principal, Baboo Prasanna Kumar Sarbadhikari, 
points out that the College is recruited &om the schools of the Moorshedabad 
district only, and that from all these schools only 14 candidates passed the 
Entrance examination of 1878. Of the 8 students in the first-year class (since 
reduced to 7), the fees of four are paid by the Maharani of Cossimbazar, and 
of*two others by Roy Annada Prasad, Roy Bahadur; while one is a continual 
absentee through illness. 

The total cost of the College Department was Rs. 17,l€^against Es. IZ^OSO 
of the year preceding; die income from fees and fines Rs. 1,971, against 
Rs. 2,210, leaving a net cost to Government of Rs. 15,135. Twenty can¬ 
didates wont up to the F.A. examination, of whom onty 5 passed, the fij^mres 
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being 8 in English, 12 in mathematics, 6 in chemistry, 4 in history, and 3 in each 
of the other subjects. 

The gymnastic class has bad an average attendance of 83. The late 
gymnastic teacher. Baboo Hari Mohan Gangiui, organized a successful gym¬ 
nastic tournament for the schools of the district, and collected somo Rs. 350 to 
be spent in prizes; some of the money is reserved for a similar contest next 
year. 

The Hindu hostel attached to the college had an average of 16 inmates, 
13 being students; and its total cost was Rs. 1,516, of which Rs. 537 were 
realized from fees and fines and the remainder from the proceeds of a local 
endowment of Rs. 14,000. 

76. Patna College .—There have been several changes in the staff during 
the year. Mr. McOrindle having gone on furlough for a short time, Mr. Bellett 
ofiSciated for him. Mr. Archibald, Professor of Mathematics, obtained leave 
on medical certificate for 15 months, and his place was supplied by Baboo 
Nanda Krishna Basu, M.A., holder of a Premchand Roychand studentship. 
Mr. Willson’s health also failed, and he was obliged to take leave for three 
months. His duties were taken up by Mr. Abinash Chundra Dutt, who was 
subsequently transferred to the Hooghly College, Dr. Watt from Hooghly 
taking his place. 

The number of students had slightly decreased on the 31st March, but 
had risen again to 133 when the report was written. Of the 114 returned on 
the 31st March, 89 were in the first year, 55 in the second, 10 in the third, and 

10 in the fourth. The Beharis numbered 65 to 48 Bengalis, and the Hindus 
94 to 19 Mahomedans. The proportion of Behari students is increasing year 
by year. I'he schools of the Patna and Bhagulpore divisions contributed 34 
students to the first year class, including 9 from the Patna Collegiato School; 
the schools of Lower Bengal contributed 5 only. 

The amount realized from fees and fines was Rs. 8,293, against Rs. 6,361 
of the year 1877-78—an increase of Rs. 1,932. The Government expenditure, 
owing to the officiating arrangements made, was Rs. 1,000 less than in the 
previous year. 

For the F.A. examination 44 regular candidates were sent up, of whom 

11 passed, 3 being placed in the first division. This result was very different 
from what the Professors, and the Principal anticipated, as the class was 
considered an exceptionally good one. 

Out of 14 candidates sent up for the B.A. examination 3 only were 
successful, the failures being 7 in English and 5 in mathematics. 

The scientific association, originally started by Dr. Roy with the object 
of organizing a series of lectures and of forming a museum, has been 
remodelled by Dr. Watt, and is in a fiourishing condition. 

The hostel contained 34 boarders, of whom 7 were Mahomedans. The 
Beharis, as a class, object to reside in the hostel, as they will not live under the 
same roof with even their co-religionists if they come from Bengal. The- 
gymnastic classes have been well attended, and the Beharis are at last begin¬ 
ning to join them. 

77. Ravemhato College^ Cuttack .—The only change in the staff since the 
last report was that Baboo Lukhi Narain Dass went on medical leave in January 
1879, and was succeeded by Baboo Byomkesh Ghuckerbutty, M.A., as Lecturer 
in Mathematics. 

The number of students on the rolls on the diet March 1879 was 36, 
gainst 39 in the previous year. There were 14 students in the first, and 14 
in the second-year classes; in the third and fourtSi-yoar classes the numbers 
were 5 and 3 respectively. The Principal reports that of the 36 students 
on the rolls 18 were Uriyas, 14 Bengali settlers, 3 Bengali immigrants, and 1 a 
European; 27 were scholarshipholders, and of the remaining 9 only 2 were 
Uriyas. It would therefore appear at first sight that without the aid afforded 
by Government or private scholarships the people of the province are as yet 
either unable to make uSe of the opportunities of high education which the 
college supplies, or are indifferent to its advantages. Bat it must again be 
rememberea that the numbbr of college students is limited by that of sucr 
cessful Entrance candidates. The number of feeder schools to the Cuttack 
College is only three, aU oi which are Government schools j the other higher 
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English schools in Orissa not having BTicceeded in passing any candidates at 
the Entrance examination. From those three schools only 31 candidates 
passed the Entrance examinations of 1877 and 1878; and of these all bat three 
are now reading in t|e fJrst and second-year classes of the college. 

For the F.A. examination, out of a class of 15, 9 candidates were sent 
up, 8 of whom passed, 1 being placed in the first division. This is a highly 
creditable result, considering that out of the total number of candidates sent up 
from Bengal only 29 par cent, were successful. For the B.A. examination 
4 candidates were sent up, but aU failed. All of them were plucked in mathe¬ 
matics, and three of the four in chemistry as well. The two candidates who 
passed in English were clerks in the Commissioner’s Office, and to suit their 
convenience the fourth-year class throughout the year was held in the early 
morning; they had both failed in 1878. The Principal regrets that the 
college has not yet passed the stage of having to form its classes of office-clerks 
and place-seekers; but it may be added that until Uriyas receive the same 
education as Bengal supplies, Bengalis will occupy all the places and offices 
of the province. 

The fee income for the year was Rs. 1,709,’ and the total expenditure 
Rs. 16,208. The annual Government grant is Rs. 6,000, the old allowance to 
the high school, and a further sum of Rs. 4,800 to meet a local contribution of 
the same amount for the support of the higher college classes. The total cost 
of the college to Government was, however, only Rs. 8,700. This year the 
Maharajah of Mohurbhunj has given a donation of Rs. 20,000 as a permanent 
endowment, and at his request the name of the collogo has been changed 
to Ravenshaw College, in commemoration of Mr. Ravenshaw’s services as 
Commissioner of Orissa. 

78. S,ajshahye College .—The college was raised to the status of a first grade 
college in January 1879, when Mr. F. T. Dowding was added to the staff as 
Officiating Principal. 

The number on the rolls on the Slst March 1879 was 59, an increase of 
18 on the figures of the previous year. In the first-year class were 22 
students, in the second 28, in the third 3, and in the fourth 6. The number 
of students has nearly doubled within the last two years. All the students 
wore Hindus, though the Mahomedan element largely preponderates in the 
population of the district: it is well known, however, that the Rajshahye 
Mahomedans belong almost exclusively to the poorer classes of society. 

The income from fees and fines was Rs. 1,795, and additional sums of 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 3,000 were realized from private sources, the former from 
the Dubalhati Endowment, the latter being subscribed by the Rajshahye 
Association, in addition to a further sum of Rs. 2,000 paid in February 1878. 

For the F.A. examination 12 candidates were sent up, of whom 3 were 
successful, 1 being placed in each division. The failures wore mostly in 
mathematics, in which 7 out of the 12 were plucked, 5 failing in history, and 
6 in Sanskrit. 

• The present college building being far too small to accommodate all the 
classes properly, a sum qf Es. 1,500 was sanctioned by Government for addi¬ 
tional class-rooms. This has not yet been spent, there being some prospect 
of a large sum being subscribed for the erection of a permanent college 
building by the Rajshahye Association. Government has been asked to 
concede some additional land for the purpose. 

79. . Midnapore College .—There has been an improvement in the numbers 
on the rolls since last report, the figures being 21 this year, against 17 last 
year; 8 are in the first-year class, and 13 in the second. Six of the 2l held 
scholarships. 

For the F.A. examination 7 candidates went up, of whom 3 passed. Of 
the four who failed, only one had studied for two years at this college, and ho 
failed in one subject only. The college moreover lost two students during the 
year, both of whom were auccessful at the F.A. examination, one as an ex- 
student of the Midnapore College, the other as a student of the General Assem¬ 
bly’s Institution. 

More accommodation being needed for the college classes, Government has 
sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 2,622 from the savings of the institution for 
the erection of two extra rooms, which will shortly be taken in hand. 
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The income from fees and fines amounted to Rs. 1,223, and the interest 
on local funds to Rs. 3,030. The Government grant to the college is Rs. 2,000, 
Rs. 1,000 out of the total net grant of Es. 3,000 having now been assigned to 
the school department. The Head-master, Baboo Gangadhar Acharjya,^ is 
spoken of by the District Committee as enjoying their full confidence, being 
an excellent teacher and a strict disciplinarian. 

80. Chittagong College .—This second grade college was opened experiment¬ 
ally in 1877, and the first batch of students presented themselves for the F.A. 
examination in December 1878. The results of the examination, in which 
3 candidates out of 8 were successful, may be hold to have justified the experi¬ 
ment. Mathematics was the subject in which most of the failures occurred, 
5 out of the 8 being plucked in that subject. One of the successful candidates was 
a Mahomedan, being the second of that religion who has passed the F. A. examin¬ 
ation from the district of Chittagong; he has since joined the Hooghly College. 
The numbers on the rolls are 14, the same as last year, 7 being in each class. 

The Golak Chundra Donation, which provided for the maintenance of the 
college for two years, has now come to an end, with the exception of a sum 
of Rs. 2,000 which has been invested, and will yield an annual income of 
Rs. 80. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, on his visit to Chittagong in 
March 1878, sanctioned the provisional continuance of the college and of the 
Government grant of Rs. 3,000 a year, if the rest of the necessary, expenditure 
could be made up from local sources, including the savings of the school depart¬ 
ment, besides the ordinary college fees. The college is now being carried on 
temporarily under those conditions, pending a settlement of the question whether 
local subscriptions can be raised for its permanent maintenance. 

Some additions have been made to the building in the course of the year, 
which have added greatly to the convenience of the classes. 

A boys’ club exists in connection with the college, at which during the year 
some 40 essays were read by students. 

81. Rungpore College ,—At the date of report there were 9 students on the 
college rolls, 7 in the first and 2 in the second-year class. 

For the F.A. examination 4 candidates were sent up, all of whom failed. 
This disastrous result was as discouraging as it was unexpected, the Head¬ 
master having been confident that at least 2 would be successful. 

The income from fees and fines amounted to Rs. 290, and Rs. 1,215 were 
realizedi from subscriptions. The total cost <A the education of each pupil 
was Rs. 684, of which the Government share was Rs. 452. 

82. Aided Colleges. —Since the time when the grants to the aided colleges 
of Calcutta were fixed, their relative circumstances have undergone much 
variation. The amount of aid to be given has never indeed been settled, 
exclusively or mainly, by reference to the principle of results; though the 
estimate formed of the probable future usefulness of each college may be held 
to have influenced at the time the amount of its grant. Other circumstances 
which more directly affected the grant wore the sums guaranteed from private 
sources and the amounts at the disposal of Government for high education. 
The following paragraphs will show that the grant now received by each 
college from Government bears no close relation to its usefulnep; and in 
reference thereto I add a statement showing for each aided college its average 
attendance and its success in examinations for the last five years;— 
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83. General AmrMy't College .—The number of students was 290, divided 
as follows:—first year 97, second year 142, third year 21, fourth year 38. This 
is a decrease of 37 m last year’s figures, 
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In the F.A. examinatioii out of 92 candidates 23 Tirare successful, 2 being 
placed in the first division. For the B.A. examination 36 candidates 'were 
sent up, of whom 7 passed, all in the third division. One student gained the 
Radha Kanta Medal wd 'a scholarship of Rs. 25 a month in Sanskrit, and 
another student a scholarship of Rs. 20 a month, also in Sanskrit. 

The college expenditure was Rs. 28,497, of which the Government contri¬ 
bution was Rs. 4,200, and the income from fees Rs. 14,461. The cost of educat¬ 
ing each student was Rs. 124, and the cost to Government Rs. 18. 

84. Free Church Institution,’—The number of students on the roll on 81st 
March was 98, or one less than last year, viz. first^ear class 21, second year 
44, tliird year 4, fourth year 19, Honour class 10. Fees and fines amounted to 
Rs. 4,100; the Government grant was Rs. 6,620, and the total expenditure 
Rs. 22,420. The cost of educating each student was Rs. 266, and the Govern¬ 
ment share Rs. 63. 

The results of the University examinations were:—F.A. examination, out 
of 32 candidates 8 passed; B.A. examination, out of 20 candidates 5 passed; 
whilst 4 obtained the degree of M.A. 

85. Cathedral Mission College. —Tho number on the rolls on Slst March was 
73, distributed as follows:—first-year class 17, second year 39, third year 6, 
fourth year 11. Tho number last year was 86. To tho F.A. examination 
19 candidates wont up, of whom 5 passed. In tho B.A. examination out of 
19 candidates only 1 was successful. Tho arrangement by which the science 
students of this college used to attend tho physical lectures of the Presidency 
College as out-students has been modified in tho case of tho second-year class, 
which now receives chemical lectures in its own college. 

The expenditure during the year has boon Rs. 23,119, which was met by 
Rs. 17,599 from fees and college funds and Rs. 5,520 from Government. Tho 
cost of educating each student was lls. 361, and the cost to Government 
Rs. 86. 

86. St. Xavier^s College.—The college sustained a severe loss by the absence 
through iUness of Father Lafont. It is hoped that he will soon be sufliciently 
recovered to return from Europe and resume his labours. 

The number of students on the rolls was on the Slst March 94, against 
105 last year. Of these 31 were in the first year, 42 in the second, 7 in the 
third, 13 in the fourth, and there was one Honour student. 

In tho F.A. examination out of 16 candidates 5 passed, 4 in the first 
division, 1 obtaining a first grade scholarship and a Duff Scholarship. For the 
B.A. examination 7 candidates wore sent up, but all failed, 6 being plucked 
in mathematics. One student obtained tho degree of M.A. in physical science. 

The amount of fees collected was Rs. 7,186. The monthly fee has been 
raised from Rs. 5 to 6, and the increase of income thus realized has been laid 
aside for the purchase of books for a reference library. The cost of each pupil 
was Rs. 367, of which Government paid Rs. 61. 

87. London Mission College. —The college has lost the services of the Revd. 

Strachan, B.A., who, after giving his valuable help until September 1878, 

suddenly died from heat apoplexy. 

The numbers on tho rolls were 57 on the 31st March this year, against 
60 last year; 20 being in the first-yoar class, and 37 in the second. Six 
students passed tho F.A. examination out of 27 candidates, 1 being placed in 
tho first division. 

The cost of each pupil was Rs. 343, of which Government paid 
Rs. 60. 

88. Boveton College. —The number on the rolls was 22, against 18 in 1878; 
6 are in the first-year diass and 16 in the second. 

The Principal regrets that tho results of the F.A. examination were 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. Nine candidates were sent up, of whom 6 were 
regular students and 3 had failed at previous examinations. Eight candidates 
failed; six of them, however, passing in four out of the five subjects. The one 
successful candidate passed in tho first division and obtained a second grade 
scholarship. The Principal thinks that the Univorsity ought to take steps to 
prevent violent variations of the standard from year to year. 

The cost of each pupil was Rs. 441, of which Government paid 
Bs. 176. • 
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IV.—SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

89, The subjoined table shows the changes that have taken place during 
the year under this head. Schools for the education of Europeans and Eurasians 
are excluded, and will be separately noticed. 

SecondAKY Schoolb. 


1877-78. 1878-79. 





Pupils. 

£S)oo1s4 

*'-—4^ 

PUDils. 

Iiiaher English, 

Government 

,, 

48 

12,876 

48 

13,2.36 

Aided 

4 « • • 

84- 

9,383 

85 

8.894 

Private ... 

... 44 

9,430 

63 

13,903 

Middle English. 

Total 

176 

31,688 

196 

36,OKI 

Government 

.4. 

7 

1,037 

24,906 

6 

820 

Aided 


453 

422 

24,387 

Private 


112 

6,675 

112 

6,283 


Total 

672 

31,618 

610 

31,490 

Middle Vernaoular. 

Government 


177 

10.017 

173 

9,.305 

Aided 

444 

830 

39,406 

783 

38,601 

Private 


80 

3,811 

106 

4,701 


Total 

1,087 

6,3,234 

1,061 

62,007 

Lower Vernacular. 

Government 

• 44 

10 

364 

13 

757 

Aided 

• 4 4 4 . 

1,536 

63,868 

1,474 

60,638 

Private 


68 

1,800 

64 

1,906 


Total 

1,604 

66,012 

1,641 

63,391 


Grand Total 

3,439 

173,562 

3,338 

173,.621 


90. An inspection of this table shows that among aided schools there 
is a loss of 31 middle English, 47 middle vernacular, and 62 lowor vernacular 
schools; partly balanced by a gain, under unaided schools, of 19 higher 
English and 26 middle vernacular. But the chief part of the reduction here 
shown in middle and lowor vernacular schools has taken place in the area 
covered by the primary grant. Confining tho attention to secondary schools 
supported by grants-m-aid there has been a loss of 54 schools, namely 31 
middle English, 8 middle vernacular, and 15 lower vernacular, and a gain 
of one higher English school. 

91. The arrangement of the present report does not admit of a separate 
section being given, as in previous years, to a review of the grant-in-aid 
allotment, and it will bo convenient to introduce in this place some general 
statements with regard to it; it being understood that this allotment, though 
operating mainly within the region of secondary instruction, is not entirmy 
confined to schools of that class. The following table compares the distribution 
of the allotment for the last two years, exclusive of special grants for building 
and other purposes. 

Table I. 


Statement showing the distribution of Education under the Grant-in-Aid System 

for 1878 & 1879. 
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92. The reduction' in expenditure, both from Government and from 
mivate sources, follows on the reduction in the number of aided schools. 
How that reduction has^ been brought about will here be briefly indicated. 
By far the greatest activity has been shown in the Presidency Circle; in 
withdrawing grants from inefficient schools, in revising the establishment or 
the class of those that gave promise of improvement, and in aiding new schools. 
It will be seen hereafter that the operations in the two distncts of Jessore 
and Nuddca suffice to account for a largo share of the reductions shown in the 
present report. In Orissa equal diligence has been displayed, regard being had 
to the total number of schools in that province. In the division of Burdwan 
a smaller proportion of schools have been called to account in this way; but the 
Inspector, while fully acknowledging the large margin of inefficient schools 
that exist in the division, has pointed to the prevalence of epidemic fever in 
recent years as supplying a sufficient explanation of the decline of schools, and 
as affording a reason for dealing with them tenderly and giving them a chance 
of recovery. Full weight should be allowed to these considerations. The 
circumstances of the Burdwan Division are exceptional; and any school honestly 
struggling with its difficulties, and not unsuited to the locality, may well bo 
allowed a longer period of grace in w'hich to re-establish itself. But all such 
cases, in Burdwan and in other divisions also, must be carefully distinguished. 
When that distinction has been drawn, there will still remain a large number of 
schools which, professing to belong to a given class, and receiving grants 
corresponding thereto, have nevertheless for years together either sent no 
candidates to the departmental examinations of the class, or failed to ensure 
their success. In other words, they have not fulfilled the conditions under 
which, whether expressly stated or not, grants were given them. That one or 
more pupils should pass each year by the standard which a school professes to 
teach is, if not the best criterion of efficiency throughout its classes, at any 
rate the only test which we can now apply. Inspectors have been urgently 
reminded that a grant-in-aid is not a benefice, to be held by a school irrespect¬ 
ively of its merits or success. The test of efficiency is not a severe one. In 
defining inefficient schools, those only have been regarded whose pupils have 
entirely failed at two or more out of the last throe examinations. Further, those 
schools which, having failed at two, have succeeded at the third of those examin¬ 
ations, are regarded as “improving” schools. Those, again, which have been 
newly established, or whose class has been newly raised, are reserved for special 
consideration. Hence, an inefficient school means, as regards the present 
question, an old established school with a sufficient grant, whose pupils have 
either not appeared, or have altogether failed, at the scholarship examinations 
of 1878, and of one or both of the two preceding years. With regard to each 
of these schools, of which detailed lists have been furnished, the Inspector has 
been requested to make a special investigation, and to report wlmt aro 
the causes of failure, and what the prospects of success, in each case. Cancchnent 
-of the grant, as before stated, is by no moans the only remedy that has been 
jptppq^d or applied. In some cases revision of the establishment, in some the 
' appointment of new teachers or a now committee, in some reduction of the 
class, in some transfer of the site, in some, again, the increase of local sub¬ 
scriptions, have been found to supply the necessary means of future improve¬ 
ment. But in other cases remedial measures have been found unavailing. The 
general history of such cases is somewhat as follows. Some of the loading men 
of a village are seized with the desire for a middle-class school. They consult 
the Deputy Inspector, who advises them as to the necessary scale of establish¬ 
ment and the amount of aid for which they should apply. Some enthusiasm 
is aroused, a committee is formed, a subscription list circulated, and teachers 
appointed. All goes well for a year or two, when dissensions arise among tho 
members of the committee. A party breaks off, and their subscriptions cease. 
The pay of the teachers falls into arrears, and tho head-master, seeing no hope 
of realizing it, resigns his appointment. Ail inferior man takes his place, well 
knowing the precarious nature of his salary. Dissatisfaction with tho school 
increases, pupils leave, and their fees with them; the secretary no longer makes 
those advances by which he had endeavoured to satisfy tho teacher and to keep 
the school going; and finally the Deputy Inspector or the Inspector learns 
something of the state of affairs, and comes down suddenly on the school. If 
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«sooiti>i»y it is found, as it is not seldom found, that the accounts of the school have been 
iDDCATios. inaccurately represented to the Inspector, the grant is withdrawn. If, however, 
the management has been honest, an effort is made to reconcile the existing 
differences, and to start the school again. This attempt may succeed or not; 
but in the many cases in which it finally fails, all that can be said is that the 
• school was established without possessmg the elements of permanent^ success. 
From schools aided under conditions similar to these, giants axe being con¬ 
tinually withdrawn. 

98. The following table sums up for reference the detailed statistics of 
attendance and expenditure in all G-ovemment and aided secondary schools, 
including those aided from the primary or circle grant. 


Attendcmce and Expenditure of School* of Secondary Initruction during 1878-79. 
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2,149 

80 

Rs. A. r. 

1 ,sc,SIT S 6i 

Bs. A. p. 

sxota s 1 C 

Bs. A. V. 

4.02.260 7 4| 

Bs. A. r. 

3,99.417 14 SI 

Aided . 

85 

8,891 

8,850 

6,174 


Mt3 

405 

3 

48,661 14 3 

1,41,788 0 8 

1,0().80C 7 IS 

1,88.099 13 11 

Total ... 

13S 

32.180 

20.078 

10,289 

147 

19.3-M( 

2.554 

83 

1.74,770 1 

4.17,776 IH 1 

6.92,665 14 lOi 

5,K7.517 13 2i 

HinsiK Enousn - 














6 

830 

642 

647 


S37 

4.36 

47 

9,770 10 11 

6.359 6 6 

10,130 0 6 

16.130 0 6 

Aided . 

422 

24,887 


16.786 

407 

21.153 

2.740 

88 

1,17,803 2 3 

3,3S.10I1 0 Ci 

S.W.OBO S Hi 

8,44.197 11 2 

Total 

428 

fir.,207 

22,7+C 

17.383 

407 

21,469 

a.170 

136 

3.27,678 18 2 

2,88.405 3 Ot 

3,66.039 3 2t 

3.00,827 11 7 

Middle vs&Ni.cuLAR~ 














m 

0.805 

R.608 

«,iia3 

1 

7,6«5 

1,401 

228 

48,310 9 4 

27,373 411 

75,688 14 S 

75,088 14 8 

Aided . 

788 

88,001 

86.724 

27,137 

218 

33,102 

5,156 

' or* 

3,01,968 8 11 

1,76,201 8 4 

2.78,220 1 8 

2,76,169 3 1 

Total ... 

m 

47>U08 

44,882 

33,709 

21I> 

40.747 

0,647 

29.3 

i,i;u,S7e s 3 

2,03,633 13 8 

8,53.009 16 6 

8,61,858 1 4 

LOWEB VBBBiCDIAB- 














18 

757 

688 

S26 

6 

610 

m 

40 

1,030 13 S 

820 8 0 

1.051 6 3 

1,951 5 3 

1,53,619 7 6 

Aided . 

1.47+ 

A0.(S;i8 

46.623 

86.983 

230 

41,400 

8.561 

447 

74,610 U 6 

78.303 8 9 

1.62.919 9 2 

Total 

1,487 

&1,80S 

47,262 

87,269 

886 

42,016 

8,647 

496 

7R.24G 13 8 

78,624 0 9 

1.54,870 14 6 

1.64.470 12 9 

Ohabd Total 

8,U03 

}4r0,8as 

135,018 

104,590 

3,00!* 

123,698 

21,024 

1,007 

6.28,374 14 lOi 

0,98X0 1 li 

14.67.375 0 0 

14v64,174 6 10 


A^.B.'^ExcIusive of Europoan and Eurasian tjohoola for boya. 


94. Higheh English Schools. —The unique importance of this class of 
schools, and tho necessity of keeping thoir establislimonts and their methods of 
teaching up to tlie highest possible standard of efficiency, depend upon the fact 
that they furnish the only source of 'supply for colleges. In Bengal the questioii 
of their efficiency is chiefly important as determining the quality of the educa" 
tion wliich they give; the most distinguished students of the ijniversity come, 
as is well known, from the great schools. But in Behar, in Chota Nagpore, and 
in Orissa, the question of quantity takes tho foremost place. What is chiofly 
needed for these provinces is a due supply of students who are able to enter the 
University. That one Behari should take high honours is of much less moment, 
in the present state of that province, than that ten should pass through the 
ordinary college course and qualify themselves for those duties, official or 
professional, which are now undertaken by foreigners. Tho Patna College 
offers high (jducation to all who pass the Entrance examination, but the number 
of those who pass is still lamentably small. Tho usefulness of the Cuttack 
College must always be limited by the number of candidates that pass the 
EQtrance examination from the district scliools. So few pass from the schools of 
Chota Nagpore that tho question of a college for that division is altogether 
premature, though only on that ground. Middle and primary schools offer 
to the great majority of th(M pupils a course which is complete and sufficient. 
Higher schools do this also; but they provide, farther, the only means of access 
to the University. 
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95. The figures of Jiigher English sdiools are repeated- 


; ' ^ 


1877-78. 

1878.79. 



Sotaaoli. 

Fupila. 

Mooli. 

fopilii. 

OoTerament BohooU 

4S 

18,876 

48 

13,836 

^id«d „ 

84 

9,333 

86 

8,894 

Privote „ 

44 

9,430 

. 68 

13,903 

Total. 

176 

31,688 

196 

36,033 


Aided schools, notwithstanding the increase of one in their number, have 
sufiered a considerable loss of pupils, and Government schools show an equal 
gain. The only great increase is in unaided schools. Each class will be 
separately noticed in detail hereafter. 

96. Meanwhile, the results of the University Entrance examination for 
the three classes of schools may be brought together:— 


Entrance Examination, December 1878. 


' OlAM 0> BCXOOI& 

Number 

of 

competing 

schools. 

1 

Number 

of 

candidatos. 

NoassB piesBc m the- 

- 

Porcentag 

of 

success. 

First 

division. 

If 

pi 

( Third 
division. 

Total. 

Oovernmcnttobools .. 


781 


201 

in 

370 

614 

JPrivato toboola («ided) . 

73 

367 

B 

81 

44 

103 

SB’O 

Ditto (unitided).. . 

70 

703 

30 

182 

108 

2CB 

38-4 

Privftto vtudentB and teaeneri . 


42 

1 ! 

8 

2 

11 

SO'l 

Total ... 

103 1 

1,983 

103 

m 


755 1 

BO'O 


' Induding tlie Bethuno girls* scliool and tbo Soaldah modica) school. 


As in the previous year, the Government schools passed more than half 
their candidates; the proportion of success for the whole area covered by the 
Calcutta University being 42 per cent. Also as in the previous year unaided 
schools passed a greater percentage of their candidates than aided schools. This 
is not to be wondered at. Higher class schools that ask for no grant-in-aid are 
either maintained by some wealthy man, or are situated in populous centres, 
where there is a great demand for education of that class, and where, consequently, 
the fee receipts are regular and large. In either case the establishment is 
likely to be strong, and the school to be in all respects well found. Many aided 
schools in the country find it diificult even with the help of a grant to make 
both ends meet, and the constant tendency to reduce grants on renewal acts 
hardly on those schools whose inherent expansivenoss is not great enough to 
supply the slight loss so caused. These are the schools that swell the “ ineffi¬ 
cient margin,” and it is to these that inquiry has been specially directed. 

97. The following table compares the success of Government, aided, 
and private schools at the Entrance examination in greater detail. Private 
students and teachers are excluded. 


UlVIlIOU. 

*5 

i 

1 

Nvsibbu 07 sonooT.s 
WHlOn 8BNT CAN- 
D1DATB6. 

NUMBBB 07 BC1XOOL8 
7B0M WHICH CAB- 
niDATBS 7A88BP< 

1 

■s 

1 

Canpihatbs faIbhp 

17IHB— 

9 

1 

1 

ll 

S5 ® 

s 

■s' 

T9 

1 

£ 

t 

s 

1 

id 

o> 

3 

1 

3 

S 

- 

First division. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

V 

*2 


68 

T 

2d 

13 

46 

7 

16 

0 

83 

.'145 



40 

326 

21 

Proeidency . 

60* 

8* 

26 

17 

48 

8 

10 

12 

U 

37« 

2 

72 

48 

I£2 

20 

Calcutta . 

*4t 

6t 

6 

24 

84 

6 

4 

10 

85 

663 

64 

123 

74 

251 

227 

Bajababye . .. 


6 


2 

18 

6 


2 

12 

10O 

7 

1« 

12 

37 

14 

.. 

ITj 

6 

• 6 

7 

17 

6 

.3 

6 

18 

itii 

0 

40 

m 

107 

22 

ChiUagotig .. 

2 

2 

ft 

ft 

2 

8 

0 

0 

2 

26 

0 

6 

4 

0 

D 

Fatna .. 


6 

9 

8 

12 

6 

8 

0 

0 

113 

7 

10 

7 

83 

JB 

BhagullMru ■ .. 

10 

5 

2 

8 

10 

6 

1 

2 

B 

40 

0 

16 

6 

26 

12 

CiiDto Nagpore .. 

7 

5 

2 

0 

7 

4 

2 

0 

6 

36 

1 

0 

B 

18 

7 

Orissa ... ... 

0 

8 

0 

J 

4 

8 

0 

0 

3 

80 

1 

11 

6 

17 

10 

Total ... 

lOB 

60 

73 

70 

IWl 

40 

40 

40 

144 

1,601 

102 

S!l4 

26S 

744 

1,M 


* Inclusive of Uio medical vomacul»r sobool. 

t Ditto qS the Bethuno girls' school. 

t Ditto Sod grado junior aoholarship awarded to Uisa Kadumbini Bote. 


It appears therefore that every Government school sent candidates, and that 
(with a single exception in Chota Nagpore) from every such school candidates 
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pasBed. The efficiency and the popular^ of these schools are firmly estab¬ 
lished, and increasing year by year, irom a total of 84 aided schools at 
the beginning of the year 73 sent candidates to the examination, and from 
49 of these candidates passed. Judged, therefore, by a single examination 
(which it will be remembered is not the test departmentally^ applied), 42 
per cent, of aided English schools are inefficient. The existing number of 
private schools is not known, since many furnish no returns to this department; 
but of 70 that sent candidates to the examination 48 were successful, leav¬ 
ing an inefficient margin, judged again by a single examination, of 33 
per cent. 

98. Government Schools. —Schools of this class are either collegiate, 
under the control of the Principal of the college to which they are Sttached, 
with the exception of the school departments of second grade colleges under 
ungraded officers, which are managed as zillah schools; or zillah schools, which 
are under the supervision in educational matters of the Circle Inspector, and in 
financial matters of the District Committee. Zillah schools, again, are des¬ 
cribed as of the first, second, or third class,, according as the number of their 

S ils is over 300, between 175 and 300, or under 175, the scale of estab- 
nicnt being also determined accordingly. The following tables show the 
results of the Entrance examination for the schools of each class. The 
merit marks in the last column arc determined by assigning one, two, and three 
marks res])octively to each boy passing in tho third, second, or first division. 
The schools are arranged in the order of their total merit marks, but it will be 
understood that the classification is after all but rough; and that a school with 
a comparatively small attendance may deserve much more credit from the success 
of it.s pupils than its place in the list among larger schools would indicate. 


CoUegiate Schools. 


Names oeBchoois. 

Nmnhpf 
of pujiils on 
SUt iUarcli 
13711. 

Number 

o( 

candidates 

First 

division. 

Berond 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total 

passed. 

Merit 

xnarlrs. 

klindii . 

m 

5n 

Ifi 

13 

7 

36 

81 

Haru . .. 

ftdl 

65 

IS 

17 

7 

36 

77 

Dnecn Cctlegia1<e Behool. 

376 

an 

1 

14 

fl 

21 

37 

Klahnoftbiir „ ,, . 

ShO 

45 


10 

9 

19 

29 

.. .. 

214 

in 

1 

8 

7 

16 

26 

Ho.)*hJy ,. . 


41 


12 

2 

14 

26 

Kajtihahyo ,, „ . 


21 

4 

6 

8 

18 

85 

Cutlaok ,. „ . 

289 

11 

1 

0 

3 

10 

18 

Patna ,, .. 

481 

as 

1 

6 

8 

9 

16 

Calvntta MadrasNoli. 


25 

1 

A 

1 

$ 

16 

TInoffhly Branch Krhool. 

298 

28 

1 

2 

6 

8 

12 

ADdnapurb Bcliool . . 

Sdl 

111 

1 

S 

4 

7 

11 

Eunirporn ,, . 

S20 

V 

1 

8 

2 

tf 

11 

Berhnmporo „ ., . 

207 

13 


3 

2 

6 

8 

Cliittairong ,. . 

438 

IS 


8 

2 

6 

8 


99. The Hindu and Hare Schools of Calcutta maintain their easy 
pre-eminence. Their strength has declined compared with the previous^y(Mr, 
the numbers of the former school having fallen from 425 to 403, and of tho 
latter from 612 to 561. This result is described by both head-masters to 
the recent opening of the “ City school,” under private management and at 
low rates of fees, a circumstance which has also affected tho attendance in the 
Sanskrit collegiate school. Tho income of tho Hindu School from fees only 
was lis. 21,460 and that of tho Hare School Rs. 26,668; tho former 
paying its cost within Rs. 592, and tho latter leaving a surplus of Rs. 2,234. 
The first throe boys in tho University Entrsffi^e list were pupils of the 
Hindu School. The Dacca collegiate school has now ^ sjirung into the 
third place :xmong the higher English schools of Bengal. Extensive changes 
were made in tho teaching staff in the last and preceding sessions, and 
these are now making their influence felt. Much is also due to the energy 
of Mr. Pope, tho Officiating Principal of the College, who has paid close 
attention to the discipline of the school and the methods of teachmg. 
live candidates out of 30 failed in English. The Principal has also introduced, 
in communiofttion with the head-masters of tho other four Entrance schools 
in Dacca, a set of rules to check the frequent migration of pupils from 
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school to school, a crying., etil of former days. The numbers of the school 
have Increased from 373 to 375. There was a loss of 39 students in the two 
highest classes, owing to the salutary enforcement of strict rules of promotion, 
and a gain of 41 in the lower classes. The Kishnaghur collegiate school 
has also sensibly improved its position. Its pupils have increased from 362 to 
395, and its fee receipts from Rs. 7,099 to Rs. 7,606. The Hooghly collegiate 
school, with 406 pupils, succeeded indiferently at the Entrance examination. 
The building is probably more unfitted for the purposes of a school than any 
of its class in Bengal. The head-master writes:—“ Our rooms are all thorough¬ 
fares, large, and open on every side to tUo noise from the adjoining classes, 
either from the absence of doors or from the necessity of keeping them open 
for the admission of light into other rooms.” The numbers of the 
Hgoghly branch school, ^so under the management of the Principal, have 
advanced from 196 in 1876, when its net grant wa.s reduced from Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 1,800, to 296. Only Rs. 60 of the net grant wore spout during the year. 
The school was not so successful in the Entrance examination as in the previous 
year, but the Principal reports that the present head-master has brought fresh 
vigour into its management. 

100. The Rajshahyo collegiate school distinguished itself by passing four 
candidates in the first division. The Ravonshaw collegiate school, Cuttack, 
suffered much from internal dissensions, resulting finally in the removal of the 
head-mastor. T’ho system of promotions was excessively bad, and of 56 pupils in 
the Entrance class in March 1878 only eleven were found fit for the examination ; 
of these ten passed. The now head-master is an officer of cxpcrionco and repu¬ 
tation ; but the staff of the school is weak in the lower grades. The Patna 
collegiate school had 481 pupils, against 496 in the previous year; its fee income 
was Rs. 11,174. The school fared ill at the Entrance examination. The Principal 
states that great care was taken in making promotions from class to class at the 
beginning of the session. This is in accordance with the orders of Government 
in the Resolution upon the last report; but when nine candidates only passed out 
of 31, 19 failing in English, it is still open to doubt whether more strictness 
might not with advantage have been exercised. The maintenance of a high 
standard among the pupils of the Entrance class^ and of that next below it, is 
essential to the success of a school. With fewer indifferent pupils to drag 
back the rest more might have passed the examination. The rule has, no 
doubt, to be applied more cautiously in Bohar than in Bengal, but its value 
is beyond question. It reacts also in the most salutary way on the teaching of 
the lower masters, who are deprived of a great stimulus to exertion if the 
majority of their pupils pass up, almost as a matter of course, into the class 
above. The Midnapore collegiate school suffered from the prevalence of a 
malarious fever. The head-master attributes the failure of the candidates at the 
Entrance examination to some confusion and delay that arose out of a mistake 
in the number of question papers sent from Calcutta for the examination 
in English. As 12 candidates failed in that subject, and only four in any 
"other, there may he some ground for this belief. Of nine candidates from the 
, Ruiigpore collegiate school, six passed, one in the first division; a creditable 
result. In the previous yeat also six passed. The number of junior scholarships 
usually allotted to the district is three, to which Government has now added 
two more as a compensation for the withdrawal of the college classes. There 
are also two private scholarships attached to the scliool; one awarded annually, 
and the other eve^ alternate year. According to the pre.sent average results, 
therefore, every Rungporo student passing the Entrance examination will be 
able to pursue his studies in a college. The Borhamporo and Chittagong 
schools succeeded badly in the examination j in the former, 7 out of 13 failed 
in English; in the latter out of .19 students 12 failed in English, and 11 in 
history and geography, a most unusual result. The possibility of maintain¬ 
ing the Chittagong College will obviously depend, not upon financial consider¬ 
ations only, hut stiU more upon the number of Entrance candidates passing 
upwards from the school; since, with the exception of a few students from 
makholly, the collegiate school is the only feeder to the Chittagong College. 
It is very satisfactory to find that the numbers of tJie collegiate school have 
increased from 352 to 436; that of Mahomedan students having advanced from 
88 to 123. The financial condition of the school is flourishing. 
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101. The following table shows the result of the examination for first class 
zillah schools. The number of these has been increased by the addition of the 
Gya, Chupra, and Comillah schools, whose pupils have now for two years past 
exceeded 300. The increase in the two former scKools is especially notice¬ 
able. 

Zillah Schooh, l»t Clas». 


NAMBB op ScnOOLB. 


ITttarnarab 

Beerbnuom 

MyineiminKb 

Barlaal 

Comillah 

Howrnh 

BhaKUlpore 

G.va 

Amb 

Chupra 


Numlmr of 
pttpilt. 

Ntwmber ol 
cHudidatofii. 

Flntt 

division. 

Beoond 

dirfirion. 

Third 

divtuion. 

roM 

maaod. 

Moilt 

marks. 

401 

18 

2 

H 

6 

15 

37 

m 

1C ' 

8 

7 

a 

la 

ifi 

410 

18 

6 

8 

B 

11 

' 84 

44S 

19 


9 

9 

11 

SO 

all 


1 

6 

B 

12 

so 

879 

17 

8 

4 

5 

11 

19 

4)5 

18 

8 

5 

■ ta M 

«' 

li) 

499 

n 


7 

1 

8 

16 

m 

IV 

2 

2 


4 

19 


18 

9' 

1 


8 

8 


The head-masters of these schools are men of tried experience and ability, 
and they are in general ably supported by their assistants. The TJttarparah 
school is maintained by the fee receipts, amounting for the year to Es. .7,239, 
by Baboo Joykisen Mookerjea’s endowment of Rs. 1,200 a year, and by the 
interest on invested funds. Those amounts covered the expenditure of 
Rs. 10,757, and the Government grant for the year was untouched. This is 
the first time that the Uttarparah school has taken the highest place at the 
Entrance examination among the great zillah schools of Bengal. The school 
is steadily increasing in numbers, and it has been found necessary to build 
new rooms at a cost of Rs. 7,587, to be defrayed from its surplus funds. 
The Boorbhoom school owes much of its success to tho character and zeal of 
the head-master. In the nine years of his incumbency the fee income and 
tho numerical strength have been doubled. The Inspector reports that the 
arrangements for gymnastic and out-door exeraises are more systematic than 
in other schools,. and that the hostel is much appreciated. The two greats 
schools of Eastern Bengal, at Mymensingh and Bariaal, which for many years 
have taken the lead of their class, have now fallen to tho third and fourth 

E lace. It is not that they have done worse than in previous years; they 
avo in fact done better, having each passed one candidate more than in the year 
before; but the Uttarparah and Beerbhoom schools have done better still. 
Honorable rivalry of this kind reflects credit on all who are engaged 
in it. The Howrah school is steadily, if slowly, increasing in numbers, though 
its strength is still below that which Justified its inclusion in 1870 in the 
list of first class schools. It enjoys no Government grant, but hardly yet 
pays its way, having ha(l to draw on tho savings of previous years to the 
amount of Rs. 940 to meet the expenditure of Rs. 9,161. Proposals have 
been made to restore a portion of tho not ^ant withdrawn in 1872; but- 
I agree altogether with the Circle Inspector in holding that the experiment 
then started, of maintaining a Government school close to, though outside, ' 
the metropolis, with a strong and efficient establishment but with no Goytaab. 
mont grant, should bo persevered with, and no effort spared to make tho ’ 
school selfrsupporting. I am reluctant to reduce it to tho rank of a second 
class school while it has a fair chance of recovering its position; and I am 
confident that tho head-master will do his best to secure that result. The 
Comillah school under its new head-master has now taken rank among zillah 
schools of the first class. Considering its numbers, and the fact that it is in 
competition with two other higher English schools in tho district, its position 
is very creditable. The four zillah sdiools of Behar^ notwitbstending their 
numerical strength, rank at the bottom of the list as regards their success at .the 
Entrance examination. Nor is this result other than natural. The necessity 
that the pupils are under of looming Persian, and tho fact that they hear no 
English spoken out of school, place thorn at. a disadvantage compared with 
Bengalis. Hence these schools are less successful in the Entrance examination 
than many of far inferior nupierical strength in Bengal. The Bhagulpore 
zillah school has to contend with tho competition of a private school recently 
opened in the town. The Arrah school for the first time since its establishment 
passed two candidates in the first division, though the total number was small. 
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With careful attention to his duties and to the discipline of the school entrusted to 
his charge, the head-master has now the opportunity of winning a high reputation. 
The Gya and Chupra schools, whose pupils numbered 276 and 246 respectively 
in 1876, have now advanced, along with the Patna Collegiate school, to a strengtn 
second only to that of the Hare School in Calcutta. Altogether, the great 
schools of Behar are steadily improving, both in number and in efficiency— 
a result which is full of promise for the future of collegiate education in that 
province. 

102. Zillah schools of the second class are shown below :— 


Zillah Schools, 2nd class. 


Nahxs 01 Bobooi,!. 

Number 

o( 

pupllti. 
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of 

Candida ton. 

Firnt 

diviitioii. 
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division. 
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division. 
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pnMKed. 
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Bankoora . 

267 

12 

1 

6 

1 

8 

16 

JessoTO . 

269 

0 


G 

1 

fl 

U 

MotufTorpora. 

36 

n 

2 

1 


8 

8 

tSirrooflporo. 

273 

8 


2 

S 

5 

7 

Barrickporo. 

166 

8 


8 


3 

6 

Monghyr . 

262 

6 


2 

2 

4 

6 

Noakholly . 

293 

6 


2 

2 

4 

G 

Ranchi . 

181 

7 


2 

1 

S 

6 

Pubna ... 

242 

8 



2 

2 

2 


The Bankoora school has risen from the fourth to the first place, and has 
added 57 to the number of its pupils. The Jessore school under its present 
head-master has gained three places in tlio list; it has had to struggle during 
the year against a virulent outbreak of malarious fever. The Mozufferpore 
school, with 299 pupils in 1878 and 30 in 1879, borders closely on the first 
class. The Inspector is dissatisfied with the rate of increase, and believes 
that the district “ has not been sufficiently stirred up.” This may bo true of 
Behar generally; at the same time it so happens that the Mozunerporo school 
draws a larger number of pupils ^mthe middle English and middle vernacular 
schools of the district than any other zillah school in Behar. A new Deputy 
Inspector has recently been appointed, and he may succeed in sending in 
more pupils from the interior to the zillah school. The Furroedpore and 
Barrackpore schools have fallen off both in numbers, and still more conspicuously 
in success at the examination. For the former school there is tliis excuse, 
that a scries of changes wore made during the year in consequence of tho 
head-master’s retirement. The failure at Barrackpore is ascribed to tho proval- 
enco of malarious fever. The attendance at the Monghyr zillah school has 
diminished owing to tho opening in the town of a priv^e school with low fee 
rates. Tho Noakholly school shows a largo increase. The new head-master is 
described by the Inspector as an officer of great energy, and by tho Commis¬ 
sioner as one of tho best head-masters ho has anywhere scon. Tho improved 
position of the Ranchi zillah school reflects credit on its head-mastor, an able 
and hard-working officer. The Pubna school has fallen off lamentably from its 
-creditable performances of tho previous year. Its new head-master must 
endeavour to maintain the position which his predecessor succeeded in securing 
for the school. . 

103. The following table exhibits the position of zillah schools of the 
third class:— 

Zillah Schools, ^rd class. 
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2 

3 

6 

7 
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... 
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3 

1 

4 

7 
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... 


.. 

72 

8 

i 

1 

1 

3 

6 
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UJ 
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2 

2 
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3 

.6 
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2 
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88 
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1 


1 

2 
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75 
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The four schools of ChotaNagpore, namely Puralia, Hazaribagh, Palamow, 
and Chaibassa, show some small improvement in numbers, and the first of 
them a great increase in efficiency, having advanced from the fifth to the first 
place. Ihe head-master is highly spoken of by the Committee and the • 
Inspector. The Hazaribagh school has also passed one more candidate than 
in the previous year. The Palamow school was established as a zillah school 
only towards the close of the year. It has a net grant of Rs. 150 a month, of 
which Rs. 125 are contributed from Government estates and Rs. 25 from Educa¬ 
tional funds. The local income is equal to the not grant. The Chaibassa school 
may more properly be regarded as a foreshadowing of a higher class school to 
be established at some future day. It has a head-master, a second master 
on Rs. 80, and a pundit; and those officers are assisted in teaching by the 
district clerk. It passes no pupils at the Entrance examination. The two 
Orissa schools of Pooree and Balasorc have maintained their position, and the 
latter has improved it. But defective organization and premature promotion 
to the Entrance class have been charged against both schools, especially that of 
Balasore. The head-masters of both have been transferred since the beginning of 
the session. In the Rajshahye division the demand for higher English education 
is in general slight; the numbers of most of the schools are, however, steadily 
improving, and at Bogra, Dinagepore, and Julpigoree additions to the school- 
houses are being carried out or proposed. All the third class schools of the divi¬ 
sion are undermastored; but until their pupils increase, the establishment cannot 
well be strengthened. The demand will certainly grow with time. The Maldah 
and Bogra schools fell off greatly at the Entrance examination. In the Behar 
circle the three schools of Motihari, Dooghur, and Purneah all passed one or 
more pupils, having succeeded with none in the year before. This was the 
first occasion on which the Motihari zillah school, raised to the higher class 
in 1875, has passed a candidate at the Entrance examination. There remains 
the Baraset school, which now touches the limit of second class schools. It had 
168 pupils in 1870, and has but a limited area from which to draw its students. 
Of the endowment of Rs. 15,000 which Baboo Khetter Nath Chatlerjoo has 
made over to Government for the advancement of education in his native 
place, Barasot, over Rs. 10,000 is devoted to paying fees and scholarships in 
the zillah school. 

104. Aided Schools. —The gain of one is thus accounted for. The Contai 
school in Burdwan, the Jamalporo school in Bhagulpore, and four schools in 
Jessoro, have been raised from the middle to the higher class; on the other hand, 
three schools in the g4-Per^nnahs, one in Nuddea, and one in Jessore, have 
had their grants cancelled. The reasons for withdrawing the grants from 
these five schools in the Presidency Division may serve to illustrate the action of 
the Education Department in similar cases. 

Cossipore.—'Yhi's is a school which has done good work in its time, bat 
failed to hold its own when unaided schools wore started in competition with it. 
It finally fell into such a hopeless state of mismanagement that the grant was 
cancelled. It is true, as the Inspector remarks, that higher English education 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta stands in little need of Govern¬ 
ment aid. 

Baharoo .—Two aided schools had existed for many years within a short 
distance of each other. Efforts had been repeatedly made to amalgamate 
them, which at length promised to be successful and to put a stop to the 
somewhat damaging rivalry which had prevailed. A central site was agreed 
on, with a joint committee. On this a school-house was built by the liberality 
of one of the managers, and a grant-in-aid given*; the grant to the outlying 
school being withdrawn. But the attempt at amalgamation moved fruitless; 
a third school was opened, and there are now three higher English schools 
within tlu-ee miles of each other. The grant to the central school has also 
been withdrawn during the current year. 

Garipha .—This school first received a higher class ^nt in March 1878. 
In a year’s time, however, it was reported that the head-master had left, and 
the lower masters all moved up a step, though incempetent to take the higher 
posts; that the number of boys had fallen to 32; and that the school was 
a failure and unlikely to improve. On this the grant was cancelled. 
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JEfl«cAmj»ara.—The grant to this school was withdrawn for two years, in 
May 1878, as a puni^ment to tho managers for ccmtinned neglect of the rule 
to keep the account books where they would be accessible to the inspecting 
officers, and for neglect to furnish any satisfactory explanation of serious 
irregularities in the matter of paying the teachers. An entire change in the 
constitution of the committee will be necessary before the question of restoring 
the grant can be entertained. 

Noral, —The grant to this flourishing school was cancelled under peculiar 
circumstances. A complaint was brought to the head-master, and subsequently 
to the committee, that some of the elder boys had been guilty of rudeness and 
insulting behaviour in the street to a gentleman. The head-master showed so 
little promptitude and firmness in dealing with the case, and the committee 
were so apathetic in taking it up, that when two months after tho occurrence 
the boys were ordered to apologise for their misbehaviour, there was general 
rebellion, and the elder boys left the school in a body. The boys seem to have 
relied for impunity on the weakness of the head-master, the indifierence of the 
committee, and the sympathy and support of their guardians and neigh¬ 
bours. It was impossible to support a school showing such gross defects of 
discipline and subordination, and the grant was accordingly withdrawn, with 
the full approval of the Magistrate and tho sub-divisional officer. This severe 
measure has produced the desired effect on tho tone and temper of tho school; 
and on the strong recommendation of tho Magistrate the grant has since boon 
restored, though on a reduced scale. Tho school is ono of tho best in the 
division in point of attendance and success at examinations. It has passed 30 
pupils at the Entrance examinations of the last four years—a larger number 
than any except tho collegiate schools. 

105. The higher English schools of the Presidency Division that received 
aid throughout the year were 32, namely, 16 in tho 24-Pergunnah8, nino 
in Nuddea, seven in Jessore (including four newly raised from tho middle class), 
and one in Moorshedabad. Of the aided schools in the 24-Pergunnah8, those of 
Barisa and Harinavi, with monthly grants of Ks. 60 and Es. 70 respectively, 
deserve notice for their uniform success during the last four years, in which time 
they have passed respectively 19 and 16 students. * The head-master of 
Harinavi, to whom tho success of the school seems to have been chiefly duo, has 
been appointed to the head-mastership of tho new “City school” in Calcutta. 
Five other schools ore ranked as ‘ inefficient,’ and are under investigation or 
trial; they are the following:— 

Agarpara C. M. 8. School ( Grant Rs. 65).—This is tho oldest school in the 
district, but has declined from 250 pupils at ono time to 93 this year. A 
change has been made in the staff, and under the new Secretary, the Bev. 
E. H. Thornton, hopes are entertained of some improvement. The grant was 
reduced during tho year by Es. 46 a month. 

Rasirhat (Grant Rs. 4i5).-^The Deputy Inspector reports unfavorably of 
the head-master and his assistants. Stops will be taken to change them. 

Sodepore (Grant Bs. 36).—Has a graduate head-master, but hitherto has 
had an apathetic committee. A new committee has been formed, and the 
school will be given a trial for another year. Warning has been sent that 
another failure tins year will necessitate some change. 

Taki (Grant Rs. 50).—Tho head-master of this school is not a graduate, 
but is described as an active and painstaking teacher; his assistants arc said 
to be wanting in energy, and the secretary is over lenient. It is of doubtful 
expediency to allow an underCTaduate to remain as head-master of a higher 
English school unless for proved teaching ability. Some change will bo called 
for here. 

Hatugunge (Grant Rs. 40).—Succeeded in passing one candidate this year, 
the only one during four years. This school has to contend against a difficulty 
not uncommon, and not, in this case, easy of remedy—the constant change 
of head-masters. Men wm not stay, because the place is considered unhealthy. 
The present staff are not well reported of; but as the one successful candidate 
passed in the second division this year, it may be hoped tho schoqj will improve 
under the present head-master. 
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106. In Nuddea, the Navadwipa school has been the most successful. 
Those at Eanaghat (Rs. 75) and Muragacha (Rs. 45) are also efficient. The 
unsuccessful schools are four:— 

Meherporc{Grant Rs. 40).—The failure of this school is duo to mismanage- ■ 
ment. The sub-divisional officer has now taken it in hand, and very lately a 
fresh head-master has been appointed. If he can make nothing of the school, 
which is in a backward and retired part of the district, the reduction of its 
class will be considered. 

Via (Grant Ms. 25).—The village in which this school is situated is des¬ 
cribed as almost depopulated by fever. The Inspector was inclined to reduce 
the school to a middle English one, but a further trial was given until Decem¬ 
ber 1879. , 

Durpapore {Grant Ms. 40).—The secretary of this school is Baboo Radhika 
Prasanna Mookerjee, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Bhagulpore. No pupils 
were sent up to the examination this year. The head-master is not a graduate, 
nor has he passed the First Arts examination. The vernacular school at this 
place has been amalgamated with the higher English one, and it will be well 
to wait till the next Entrance examination to seo if any improvement has 
resulted. If not, a change of establishment will be necessary. 

Moheshpore {Grant Ms. 40).—This school has suffered during the past year 
from continual change of masters, pointing presumably to bad management. 
The unliealthinosB of the place may have something to do with the difficulty of 
retaining teachers. The managers have lately appointed as head-master a 
graduate, who appeared last year in the Honour examination. 

107. In Jessore, the Khulna (Rs. 50) and Dowlatpore (Rs. 75) schools 
deserve favorable notice. That at Jhenidah (Rs. 57) failed wholly this year, 
owing to the temporary tran.sfer of the head-master as Sub-Inspector. He has 
since returned, and the school is likely to improve. The Jangiporo school 
(Rs. 55) is the only aided higher English school in the Moorshodabad district; 
it has been recently raised to this class, and complaints are made of want of 
attention on the part of the managers and of incompetence in the teachers. 
Steps are being taken to effect a change. 

108. In the Burdwan Division there are 33 aided higher English schools, 
14 in Hooghly, five in Howrah, seven in Burdwan, two in Boerbhoom, two in 
Bankoora, and three in Midnapore, including the Contai school newly raised 
from the middle class. The most successful schools of this class are Konnagar 
in Hooghly and Kuchiakolo in Bankoora, both of which were selected for 
favoriible comment in the last year’s report. In the last two Entrance exam¬ 
inations the Kuchiakole school has passed 20 candidates, and the Konnagar 
school 11; the head-master of the latter has now been taken into the service 
of Government. 

109. The inefficient schools in the Burdwan Division are six; of which 
the Inspector remarks that all have suffered more or less from incompetent 
teachers, from insufficient funds, and, more than all, from epidemic fever, an 
abiding source of weakness. 

Mansbaria Free Church School Hooghly {Ms. 42).—Up to 1875 the condition of 
this school was good. In 1878 several representations were made to the head¬ 
master and to t lie managers upon its want of progress. The managers have pro., 
mised to attend more closely to the condition of tlie school, and to take whatever 
measures are necessary for its improvement. But there is no doubt that the 
committee have not taken pains, as in earlier years, to select teachers of ability 
from the native Christian body. 

Dusghora School, Hooghly {Rs. 45).—The school,*which is situated^in a 
populous village in the interior of the district and supported by a wealthy 
zemindar, has suffered from the destruction of the house by fire, from epidemic 
fever, and to some extent from incompetent teachers. A now house has been 
built, and a new head-master appointed. 

Bora School, Hooghly ( Rs. 33).—The village is six miles from Serampore, the 
neighbourhood of which has suffered much from malarious fever. Pupils and 
the fee income fell off, the teachers were not promptly paid, and the accounts 
were irregularly kept. The grant has been suspended until competent teachers 
are appointed. The only question now is whether the grant to the school shall 
bo raised, or its class reduced. 
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Baku Sehool, Hmrah (Bg. 64). —TMs school, which has done well in 
former years, has fsilea at the last two examinations, owing, it is said, to the 
fact that the head-master paid unduo attention to his studios for the A. 
degree. Another teacher has been removed. It is under trial; and suocossis 
expected at tho next examination. 

Ajodhpa School, Bmkoora {Rg. 43).—This school has been tho subject of 
correspondonoo for the last two years; the managers wishing to hand the school 
over to Government, together with an endowment of m. 60 a month. Its 
reduction to the status of a middle school was proposed, but this the managers 
would not agree to. The offer of the endowment of Rs. 60 has lately l^u 
renewed, together with a further guaranteed income from local sources of 
Es. 74 a month, on condition that Government should maintain it as a higher 
school, with a grant-in-aid of Es, 60 a month. Meanwhile, the old teachers 
have been replaced by a more efficient staff. 

Soorool School, Beerhlmm (Rs. 28).—It has been proposed to amalgamate 
this school with a middle English school, also aided, at two miles distance. 
The managers at first declined the proposal, and the grant was suspended; 
but an agreement has been come to, and the amalgamation will bo shortly 
carried out. 

110. In tho Eajshahye Division there are only four aided English schools 
of the higher class; those of Sorajgunge and Chatmohar in the Pubna district, 
and Patiya and Dighapatiya in Eajshahye. All passed one or more pupils at 
the last and preceding examinations, except the Dighapatiya school, which 
failed for the first time in three years. 

111. In the Dacca Division there are five aided schools; there are none in 
Chittagong. The aided schools at Dacca are generally weak; only two candi¬ 
dates passed from two schools out of 18 sent up in 1879, and five from 
three schools out of 25 sent up in 1878. Two schools, those of Kalipara 
and Joydebpore, have now been reduced to the middle class; the others nave 
been warned, and are on their trial. 

112. In the Behar circle there are six aided schools; throe in the 
division of Patna, and three in Bhagulpore. The sub-divisional aided school 
at Behar is vigorously managed by the Deputy Magistrate, Baboo Bimola 
Chum Bhattacharjoa, and has well-paid teachers. It has 144 pupils, and 
has been for many years in an efficient state. Tho lihagoul school, close by 
the Dinapore Railway Station, has shown signs of decay during tho year. It 
is maintained by a young zemindar of the place educated at the Patna 
College, who formerly devoted much personal attention to the school, but who 
has for two or throe years been non-resident, having been appointed manager 
of an estate under the Court of Wards in another district. It has only 67 
pupils. Tho Tikari school in Gya was established in 1876 by tho Maharani 
Eaj Roop Kuar, who founded for its benefit an endowment of Bs. 1,200 a 

•~>.ycar, and liberally furnished it with scholarships. At tho first examination 
at which tho school competed in 1878 its single candidate passed in tho second 
' • ~division. Tho Jamalporo school, in tho Monghyr district, is attended by tho 
childi'cn of tho native employes of the Railway at that station. It has 
for many years been numerously attended and successful as a middle school, 
and in 1878 was raised to the higher class. In the Sonthal Porgunnahs 
there are two higher schools, at Pakour and at Moheshpore, both maintained 
by men of position at those places. The former has for many years boon 
successful; the latter is uniformly unsuccessful. Tho Maharajah Gopal Lai 
Sing Bahadoor, who supports the Moheshpore school, does not keep tho teachers 
sufficiently to their duties, with the result that, one single candidate excepted, 
the school has failed at every examination for several years. The grant has 
been reduced, and the teachers warned. 

. 113. In the Chota Nagpore Division there are two aided schools. Tho 

Pandra sehool in Manbhoom passed three candidates out of six, one in the first 
division, at the last Entrance examination; and tho Pachumba school in Hazari* 
bagh, four out of six. In Orissa the tnly aided school is tho Lukyanath sehool 
in Balasore, established in 1877, with a grant of Rs. 30. It has passed no pupils 
as yet, but it has a competent and experienced teacher for its hoad-master, and 
though its strength has declined owing to the prevalence of malarious levex, 
it bids fair to succeed. 
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114. Unaided Schools. —It is optional with schools of this plass to furnish 
returns to the Department. The number of these that do has increased from 
44 to 63, including some from which grants have been withdrawn and others 
raised from the class below. The unaided schools are thus distributed:—19 
in Calcutta, showing an increase of six; 16 in the Presidency Division, 
with an increase of seven, including the four whose grants were withdrawn 
in Jcssoro; 13 in Burdwan, with an increase of five; seven in Dacca, with 
an increase of one; one in the Rajsliahye Division, at Olipore in Rungporo; 
four in the Patna Division, one being tho Doomraon Maharajah’s school, and the 
other three weak schools in Bankiporo; two in the Bhagulporo Division; and 
one in Orissa, in the town of Cuttack. Unaided schools of this class in the 
advanced districts ground Calcutta commonly owe their existence to a gonuine 
demand for higher English education, and stand in no need of extraneous 
support. The great schools in tho town of Dacca likewise exist because they are 
needed. But in less advanced parts like Beliar the uprising of unaided 
schools, while it shows that the people are awakening to the value of a liberal 
education, does not as yet convoy the promise of independent and sustained 
success. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee legards tho establishment of such schools 
as repeating tho phenomena of forty years ago, when the private seminaries 
of the time failed in their attempt to do the work undertaken by the 
Government schools. “Individual zeal or benevolence, and not anything 
like a public movement, originated institutions which expired with their founders 
or their fortunes, and the same process is now arresting for a time the further 
development of some of the Behar zillah schools. It may safely be assumed 
that on tho collapse of any private schools tho sudden influx of pupils to 
the zillah schools would call for immediate enlargement of school accommoda¬ 
tion.” Unaided higher class schools in Orissa or in Bohar are symptoms of an 
impending cliange, and as such have their significance and value. But mean¬ 
while they can ill sustain an unequal contest with tho zillah schools by whose 
side, and upon whose pupils, they subsist; and tho rivalry is for tho moment 
harmful, since it substitutes a lower standard of excellence for a higher. 

115. Some usual tables with regard to tho candidates at the Entrance 
examination of 1878 are appended. Tho first gives a statement of the second 
languages taken up:— 

Entrance Examination, December lb78. 



Decomber 

December 


1877 

1878. 

Latm 

57 

68 

Saiiiknt ... 

1 , 2:12 

1,215 

Arabic 

28 

23 

PfrHiim ... 

50 

44 

Beugali 

. . 665 

460 

Urdu 

69 

60 

Hindi ... 

34 

25 

Unya 

1» 

16 

Ariueuiaii 

4 

4 


Total ... 2,058 

•1,935 


* IncluHivo ot two candidatofi from Nepal 

The important fact to be noticed is the steady increase during several 
years in the number of those taking up- Sanskrit instead of BengaU, or other 
vernacular language. 

lie. Tho next table classifies tho candidates according to their religion:— 


Entrance Examwation, December 1878. 
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4 

82 
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73 
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lU 

0 

36 
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HI 

a 

11 
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le 
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lOH 
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260 
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Christian, i.c. European or Eurasian, candidates have a considerable 
advantage in the fact that the language of the examination is their own tongue 
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117. The award of f?cholar8hip8 is here given:— 

Distribution Hat of Junior Schokrahipa, 1879. 
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Fre«i(ler>07 DivUlou 
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Bhagulpore » 

OrisNa » 

CboU )Kat^oro 
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First ffradd 
Rcholariihips, 
Rft. iM)« 
Uiontb. 

Se(*on(l ^de 
BcUolarsnips, 
Its. 15 It 
month. 

1 

Third gnulo 
scholftrsbipt, 
Bs. 10 a 
mouth. 
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Number ofsoholamhip holders who 
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atiou in the 

First 
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1 division. 

Third 

diruion. 



12 

« 

13 

6 

0 
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! *c 

10 

22 

21 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

20 
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10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

U 

ft 

8 

0 

1 

7 

14 

£2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

IB 

7 

10 

1 

0 

» 

0 

12 

5 

7 

0 

» 

4 

i\ 

to 

1 

8 

1 

0 

2 

5 

7 

1 

0 

0 

lU 

47 

U 

151 

05 

84 

2 


* Inclusive ot tlie ifrul khkIo eoUulnrshlp awarded to Miaa Kadumbini Bimo of tliu Bclbune School. 


The general progress of education in the loss advanced parts of the country, 
and. the increasing severity of the competition for the scholarships assigned to 
each division and district, aro indicated in a very marked and satisfactory way 
by the fact that only two scholarships were won by candidates passing in 
the third grade, ono in Bohar and one in Orissa. In tho previous year 24 
third class candidates w^on scholarships, including six in the Patna division, 
three in Bhagulpore, three in Chota JJugporo, and throe in Orissa. 

118. Middle Enolish Schools. —The figures of this class are again 
given:— 

^ ion.* M 





' 

l*upil«. 

Schuols. 

Pupils. 

(jovornment schoola 


7 

1,037 

6 

820 

Aidud „ . . 


45.S 

24,906 

422 

24,387 

Private „ 

... 

H3 

5,675 

112 

6,283 


Totiil 

572 

31,618 

640 

• 31,490 


The loss of one Government school is duo to tho reduction to a lower class of 
tho English school for the children of sepoys in the cantonments at Bhagulpore. 
The school is not under this department, though it goiicrally supplies returns 
to tho inspecting officers. Among unaided schools there have been minor 
changes, balancing each other in diflbrent districts. In addition to new schools, 
some of those from which grants have been withdrawn re-appear as unaided 
schools, while others have omitted to furnish returns, or have transferred them¬ 
selves to**the higher class. In tlie districts of Patna and Shahabad five new 
English schools have been opened in expectation of aid. 

119. The loss of 31 aided schools is thus explained. From 10 the grants 
have been withdrawn, 6 have been raised to the higher class, and 17 rede cod 
jtc~.vernacular schools, while 11 new grants have been sanctioned. Those 
changes have been distributed as follows. In the Presidency Division there is a 
reduction of 24 middle English schools; of which 14 have been converted 
into middle vernacular schools, and four raised to the higher class, leaving a 
net loss of six schools. Six grants have been withdrawn, two in tho 24-Pergun- 
nahs, two in Nuddoa, and two in Jessore, for mismanagement, irregularity in 
the payment of teachers, or general inolficiency; and two more in Nuddea for 
refusal to appoint vemaculhr teachers; while two new grants have been given 
to schools in Moorshedabad. In Jessore largo measures of reform and reduc¬ 
tion have been set on foot. The District Committee, in conjunction with 
tho Inspector, sot to work in earnest to carry out tho orders of Government 
with regard to inefficient English schools, and their reconstitution on a 
vernacular basis. Of 30 aided schools of tho class in this district, the grant has 
been withdrawn from two, in which the management was hopelessly had; sixteen 
others have had their status altered, four being raised to the higher class and 
twelve reduced to the lower vernacular; while tho teaching staff in each of the 
remaining twelve has been remodelled so as to moke tho vernacular tho medium 
of instruction. In tho Burdwan Division there is a loss of five schools of this 
class ; three grants inllooghly, two in Burdwan, and one in Midnapore, having 
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i*oo*»*»T been cancelled or stopped; the Contai school in Midnapore having been raised to 
■Duoiiio*. tjjg higher class; and two new grants having been sanctioned, also in Midnapore. 

In the Dacca Division, two grants have been cancelled and two sanctioned, while 
two aided schools have been transferred to the vernacular class. In the Behas 
circle the transfer of the Jamalpore school to the higher class is met W a gain 
of two middle English schools in the Patna Division; one, the Behar Scientific' 
Society’s school in Mozufferpore, having been converted into an English school, 

• and a newly aided school having been opened in the Shahabad district. In 

Orissa two grants were cancelled and two sanctioned, two middle English 
schools being also transferred to the vernacular class. 

120. Active discussion still goes on about the orders of 1877, placing 
the course in middle English schools on a vernacular basis. The Inspector 
of the Eastern Circle brings a great array of opinion against the orders, 
insists on the unpopularity of the schools as now constituted, and remarks that 
we are concornea, not so much with what the people ought to feel on a question 
. of this kind, as with what they do feel. The Presidency Circle Inspector 
quotes with approval the remarks of one of his deputies, to the effect that 
the middle classes prefer their children to “ acquire a fair knowledge of 
English with the knowledge of their own vernacularbut adds that, however 
true this may be in Jessore, where comparatively few boys aim at a higher 
English education, a student, whose knowledge of English is limited to the 
middle scholarship course, is yet likely to find a difficulty when he joins a 
higher class school. The Joint Inspector of Orissa states that the sub- 
divisional schools are attended by the sons and relatives of people connected 
with the courts, who desire a fair education in English; and that though 
the orders are being steadily carried out, any measure tending to improve the 
quality of the vernacular teaching at the expense of English is sure to be 
viewed by them with disfavour. At the same time other and weaker schools 
in the province have been much benefited by being placed on a vernacular 
basis. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookorjee, an uncompromising advocate of the exten¬ 
sion of English education, is convinced that the objections to the present 
system, so far as they exist, will disappear before long. As to the fact of its 
unpopularity, the Inspector observes that the new arrangements are more 
readily accepted in Burdwan, Beerbhoom, and Bankoora, than they are in 
Hoognly and Howrah, “ where some of the school managers think that the 
boys will be better fitted for higher English schools if they learn history 
and geography, mathematics and science, through the medium of English.’’’ 
Of the orders themselves he remarks that, according as they do with the true 
theory of education in this country, they cannot but prove wholesome. 

121. Mr. Bellett, the Inspector of the Eajshahye Circle, so completely 
expresses my own views on this subject in the following passage of his report 
that I quote it at length:—“ The hope which I expressed in my report for 
1877-78 with regard to the effect of the Government orders placing middle 
English education on a vernacular basis has already been to a great extent 
fulfilled. The measure was by no means a popular one, and its unpopularity waB,^- 
I believe, almost without exception in proportion to tbc need which existed for 
it. The class of teachers which most hates to be obliged to teach in Bengali 
is the class in which the knowledge of English is the slightest; and not only 
is it tlic case that the pupils in middle English schools now learn their other 
lessons more satisfactorily by far than they could formerly, when they were 
taught in a tongue ‘ not understanded of ’ cither pupil or teacher, but I have 
noticed duiing the course of my tours this past year that there is less of tjjat 
miserable parrot-work than there used to be in t^jie teaching of English itself. 
It has been urged against the change that middle English schools do not now 
attract lads who propose to go afterwards to higher schools. "Whether this 
is the fact or no we arc not, with our short experience of the present system, 
in a position absolutely to decide. For myself I cannot but believe that these 
schools will always fill in consequence of uie attractions which the scholarships 
to be held in higher schoois ofer. But even should it not be so, and should 
boys who are intended for higher schools no longer be sent to middle ones, 
the mle introduced was, 1 am confident, none the less a good and just one. 
The large proportion of boys who go to middle schools end their muoation 
there; they go nowhere else, and it would be absurd to object to the mtrodoc- 
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tion of a system which ..will complete as far as it goes, and make really 
thorough, the education of the mass of the boys in tho schools, because some 
very small fraction might be advantaged if the old state of things wore allowed 
. to remain. The introduction of this rule I regard as the most satisfactory 
feature of the year, both in its present effects and in its promise for tho future.” 

122. Nothing that I have heard or seen since the new system was 
introduced has in any way shaken my firm conviction of its soundness. 
That the orders would be unpopular amongst English teachers was foreseen. 
Those orders were a direct attack upon their methods of teaching, and upon 
a system which had permitted the pretence of instruction in a language 
unfamiliar to the teacher and unknown to the pupil. That the orders would 
bo unpopular with a section of pupils and their parents was also foreseen; 
a section which, if not largo, at any rate has a voice to make itself hoard. It is 
useful to bear in mind that, except in large sub-divisional towns, whore pro¬ 
bably a majority of tho students will afterwards migrate to the zillah school, 
a middle English school is called into existence by two very different sots of 
motives. The majority desire for their sons a decent education suitable to 
their station in life, without any hankering after the Entrance examination. 
One or more leading families in the village desire for their sons a preparatory 
school which shall fit them for the higher English course for which they are 
destined; a school which shall take tho place of the lower classes of the zillah 
school, and enable the lads to bo kept for some years at homo without the 
expense of a private tutor. It is easy to see that the interests of the two are 
hardly reconcileable. Under tho former system tho influential men used to 
secure at small cost the education which they wanted; but tho majority of 
the subscribers, though they were by no moans averse to English, and were 
indeed attracted by the idea of that language, got hardly their money’s worth 
if the education of their children was to go no further. Under the present 
system the latter, at any rate, get a sound middle-class education, complete as 
far as it goes, together with some useful knowledge of the English language. 
Those who are destined for the zillah school go there, it is true, less 
advanced in English than under the former system ; but their loss—assuming 
it to be, as they suppose, a loss—is of far less moment than tho soUd advan¬ 
tages gained by their neighbours. 

123. In my report for last year I pointed out that this question was 
argued too much on tho assumption that, in settling tho course for middle schools, 
tho interests of intending Entrance candidates were chiefly to be regarded. 
I expressed the opinion that the number of students in middle schools who 
proceeded to higher English schools was small, and added that information on that 
point was being sought for. That information has now been obtained, and it 
iurnishos a complete corroboration of my position. During the past year 
a statement has boon obtained from every higher English school, Government 
‘and aided, showing tho number of pupils who liad formerly read in middle 
schools, English or vernacular; both those who joined tho higher school with 
scholarships, and those who did not. The results are as follows. The number 
of middle English scholars reading in higher schools is 251 ; tho number of 
those who have come from middle English schools wdthout winning scholarships 
is 1,728. Hence 1,979 middle English pupils is the number of those who are 
affected by tho recent orders. The total number of pupils in middle English 
sehools is 31,490, and therefore only one pupil out of sixteen suffers disadvan¬ 
tage from the new system. I conceive that in determining the course of a 
school we should regard tho interests of the fifteen who finish their education 
therein, rather than of the one who goes to a higher school. 

124. But the argument is not yet complete. It is necessary to see how 
these figures affect the statement that middle English students will suffer under 
the new system when they come to join the higher school. Tho following 
figures throw further light on that position. The number of middle vernacu¬ 
lar scholars reading in higher English schools is 920; the number of middle 
vernacular pupils who have come without scholarships is 3,465; and the total 
number of pupils in middle vernacular schools is 52,607. The scholars of 
either class must first bo separated; and with regard to them it need only be 
said that the superior success of middle vernacular over middle English 
scholarshipholders, when they finally come to the Entrance examination, has 
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been for years past aflBrmed and repeated by competent authorities without 
question. It is not indeed open to question; it is a matter of recorded 
experience, attested by the University list^ The fact has been known to me from 
the earliest date of my connexion with schools in this country; and it was the 
knowledge of that fact, more than anything else, which first led mo to consider 
the advisability of modifying the middle English course. But the case of 
scholars, I repeat, need not here be considered; they are bound to read in 
higher English schools, and no question of personal inclination enters. With 
those who are not scholars the case is different. They can choose whether 
they will read in higher English schools or not; and if a purely vernacular 
course furnished a worse preparation for a higher school than the old middle 
English course, that fact would certainly tell upon the number of voluntary 
students from schools of either class. But the figures above given point to a 
different conclusion. In all higher class schools the number of voluntary 
students coming from middle English schools is 1,728 out of a total of 31,490, 
or 6^ per cent. The number coming from middle vernacular schools is 
3,465 out of a total of 52,607, or 6^ per cent. If we exclude vernacular schools 
aided from tho primary grant, very few of whose pupils probably advance to 
any standard higher than the middle, tho proportion will be still more in 
favour of vemacSar schools. Judged by this test, therefore, tho pupils in 
middle vernacular schools even now exhibit a stronger desire for higher 
English education than those of middle English schools. A still more 
striking fact may be mentioned. In the town of Calcutta, where the freest 
choice is open, both to pupils in selecting a school, and to managers in 
determining what constitution will make their schools most popular, we find 
that all the great middle schools of the city aro purely vernacular schools; and 
that while tho pupils in the Hindu School (excluding scholarshipholders) who 
have previously read in middle English schools are only 11, there are no less 
than 128 who come from vernacular schools. Tho middle English course now 

f jossesses all the completeness of the vernacular course, with the addition of a 
ittle English; and it is hardly probable that, after the first objections to a 
change of system have passed away, the new course will be found to be 
less popular, or less adapted to the needs of zillah school students, than was 
the old vernacular course without that addition. 

125. The following table shows the result of the middle English scholar¬ 
ship examination of 1878, the last under the old system:— 


Middle English Scholarship Examination, 1878-79. 
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126. In the previous year the total number of schools of tho class was 
572; of these, 308 schools sent 934 candidates to the examination, and from 
247 successful schools 575 candidates passed. The present results therefore 
show a sensible improvomient in the general efficiency of the schools, which is 
spread over nearly all divisions, and is most marked in that of Burawan. In 
the Presidency and Patna Divisions, however, the number of competing 
schools, of successful schools, and of passed candidates, has markedly declined. 
In the Patna Division the Inspector raised the standard of the examination 
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of 1878 to the level of th(|t of Burdwan W setting the same question, papers 
in both the circles under hia charge, tnis was done with my full approval, 
not so much in the belief that middle education in Burdwan and in Behar 
. stood on the same level, as with the object of finding out what the difference 
of standard was, and of utilising the lesson by furnishing school man^ere 
with a new inducement to get better teachers. The teachers of middle 
schools in Behar, and more especially the teachers of English, are in far too many 
cases incompetent. The Patna College has not yet extended its dominion 
BO widely that its students will consent to serve for the small pay which the 
head-mastership of a middle school offers. In Bengal a middle school can 
always command the services of a First Arts student, and often of a B.A.; 
in Behar, students who have passed these examinations can command higher 
wages. The result is that there are large numbers of Bengali head-masters 
in the middle schools of Behar; and the difference of language is a serious 
bar to efficient teaching. The normal school at Patna has now been recon¬ 
stituted with an English department, and a liberal stipend allowance 
assigned to it. The passed students of this school, thoroughly trained in the 
vernaculars and in the art of teaching, and with a sufficient knowledge of 
English, will raise the standard of instruction in course of time. In the 
Bhagulpore Division the results at the same examination by the Burdwan 
standard were so bad that the marks had to be raised 25 per cent, all round 
in order to qualify the best students for the scholarships attached to the division. 

127. In the Presidency Division there is a loss of 13 competing schools 
with 27 candidates, and of 10 successful schools with 24 passed candidates. 
The loss is most conspicuous in Jessore, in which district there is a decrease 
of 11 competing scnools and of 18 passed candidates. The reforms referred 
to in a previous paragraph afford a sufficient explanation of this result. Four 
of the most successful schools of previous years have been raised to the higher 
class, and consequently sent no candidates to the examination. With regard 
to the others, a fuWe gain has been purchased at the cost of a present sacri¬ 
fice. It has been explained that 12 middle English schools in the district 
have been convertea into vernacular schools, and that 12 others, retained as 
English schools, have been remodelled on a vernacular basis. The immediate 
loss of the few passed students which these schools have been able to furnish 
in previous years is more than counterbalanced by the gain of skilled teachers 
ana a useftil course of study. It should be borne in mind that the benefits 
of the present reform will not be immediately manifest. A change of system 
is accompanied by some temporary disorganization; and the losses that arise 
during the period of transition are not to be regarded as supplying a trustworthy 
test of the value of the reform. 

128. Some detailed notice of the middle schools in the other districts of 
^ the Presidency Division may be useful, as illustrating the action that is now 

'being taken with regard to thorn. 

2^-P^rgunnahs .—Out of 39 schools 20, or more than half, failed to send up 
candidates. Of the non-competing schools 8 were unaided, leaving 12 
whose failure has to bo explained. Three of these have been sucoessM in 
two years out of the last throe. The names of the other nine are given below, 
with the reasons of their failure and the steps taken to improve them:— 


Failed in 


Halishabar 

... 1876, 1877, 

1878 

Kadihati 

...1876 . 

.1878 

Dum.Dum 

. 

1878 

Koranjali 

... 1876. 

1«78 

ICalaroa 
Mohestda 
Natta 
Bhatpora') 
Hadipore J 

... 1876,1877, 
... 1876, 1877, 

1878 

1678 


... Very unhealthy climate. Too near the good 
sohnola of Chinsurah. Orant recently 
reduced. 

...Too doee to the Dam Dum school To have 
another year’s trial. 

Becently reduced from higher Enslish. Grant 
renewed for one year more at the request of 
tho Cantonmeut Magistrate. 

... In a backward sub-divisiou. Teaching etaff 
inefficient, and to be changed. 

... Cksed. 

... Managers recently changed, and grant reduced. 

... Teachers inefficient and to be changed. 

... New sdiools. 
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Nuddea.—'Evre aided schools sent up no candidates. Of these five two are 
said to be well managed, and all of them with one exception passed candidates 
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the year before. The excepted school of Baganchra is in the backward 
pb-diyision of Bongong, and has not succeeded, during the three years of 
its existence, in working pupils up to this standard. If it is not more 
advanced at the end of the year it may be necessary to confine it to vernacular 
teaching. 

Moorshedahad .—Seven aided schools out of 17 sent no candidates. The 
changes required, or already made, in the schools are here noted 


Bhagwangola 

Failed in 

... 1876, 1877, 1878 

Bhagirathporo ... 

. 1877, 1878 

Bbaratpore ... 

... 1876, 1877, 1878 

Bampal 

... 1876, 1877, 1878 

Chowo 

... 1876, 1877, 1878 

Islamporc 

... (New school) 

Choitanyapore... 

. 1877, 1878 


... Has been reduced this year to middle 
vernacular. 

... Bequisito changes in the teaching staff 
already made. 

... Grant suspended. 

... To bo reduced to middle vernacular. 

... Grant recently renewed after suspen¬ 
sion. 

... Well conducted, and likely to succeed. 

... In a backward locality, and not likely 
to succeed every year. 


129. In the Burdwan Division the Inspector reports that the middle 
English schools seem to him to have much improved in discipline and efficiency. 
“ Many that had no maps or black boards before have now got them. These 
improvements have been most marked in Burdwan and Beerbhoom. Tho 
placing of middle English schools on a vernacular basis has, I believe, something 
to do with the earnestness displayed by the Deputy Inspectors of these districts.’^ 
The improvement is made manifest by the fact that 151 pupils from 77 
schools passed the scholarship examination in 1878, against 102 pupils from 53 
schools in 1877. Of tho 22 aided schools that passed no candidates, throe are 
new schools, throe do not read the scholarship course, three are kept up with 
difficulty in very backward parts, five suffered much from malarious fever, 
and the remaining eight are not well managed. These last are now engaging 
the Inspector’s attention. 

130. Ail the Inspectors have sent careful and copious reports, similar 
to those which I have quoted, of the condition of the middle schools, 
English and Vernacular, in each district, and of the measures taken or proposed 
with regard to them. It is not necessary that I should enter into any further 
details on this point. The general result with regard to middle English schools is 
this. At the beginning of the year Government schools were 7; all sent candidates 
to the examination and 5 were successful. Aided schools numbered 453 ; 289 
sent candidates and 244 wore successful. There wore 112 unaided schools 
candidates appeared from 19, and passed from 17 of those. At the close of 
the year the number of aided schools had been reduced to 432; hence there still 
remained a balance of ] 88 schools of this class that passed no candidates at the 
last examination. Tho number of “inefficient” schools, defined after tho 
manner explained in a previous paragraph, will of course be much less than 
this; but enough remains to show how great has been the decline in this class 
of schools, and how real is the need for remedial measures. Reform, not 
destruction, is the requirement of the time; tho schools have fallen, many of 
them, into evil ways from which they can be only gradually weaned. tJpon 
them much money has been spent; and our ondeavturs should be to take care 
that the money so spent shall not have been thrown away. Where the manage¬ 
ment is dishonest, or in other ways hopelessly bad, no concession can bo 
made; but when failure has arisen, not so much from want of will, as from 
want of guidance or from external distress, liberal terms should be given to 
unsuccessful schools, provided always they show themselves in earnest to remove 
the evils which may be pointed out to them. And in order that these measures 
may be carried out effective^, and with full knowledge, throughout Bengf^, 
it is necessary that the Deputy Inspectors should be authoritatively instructed to 
give much more time to the inspection of secondary schools than has been the 
practice for the last six years. 
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131. Middle Veen i:culae Schools.-— The following are the figures relat¬ 
ing to this class of schools:— 


l8n-78. 1878-ro. 



^hoola. 

ViUilta'. 

^hooia. 

Pupils? 

Qovernmont schools ... 

177 

11,017 

172 

0,305 

Aided „ 

830 

89,406 

783 

38,601 

Private „ 

80 

3,811 

106 

4,701 

Total 

1,087 

53,234 

1,061 

52,607 


A few Government vernacular (or model) schools have been reduced and a 
few closed, their grants being transferred to now sites after the end of the year. 
The increase of 26 under unaided schools is due to the withdrawal of grants 
from schools previously aided. 

132. The loss of 47 aided schools is made up of 39 circle and primary 
grant schools and of 8 grant-in-aid schools. Among the former class two 
circles with six schools were closed in Furroodporo; and 16 circle schools in 
Dacca wore either reduced or closed, owing, as the Inspector alleges, to the 
withdrawal by the Magistrate of the allowance of Rs. 2-8 a month which the 
gurus have hitherto enjoyed from the circle grant. This demands inquiry, 
since the distribution and control of the circle grant are no longer in the 
hands of the Magistrate. The Dacca circle system has long been celebrated for 
its success in promoting secondary education at a very small cost, by gradually 
raising primary into lower and middle vernacular schools. The cheapness 
of the middle schools created under this system, and their success in the 
vernacular scholarship examination, wore noticed in the report for last 
year; and it is for the Inspector to see to their prosperity and to maintain their 
standard. 

133. Tlio reduction of middle schools aided from the primary grant 
has chiefly taken place in Jossore and in the Bu^dwan Division. In the former 
district the primary grant had been for some years exceeded, the reduction 
that had been made in its amount in 1875 having escaped the notice of the 
district authorities. When this fact was pointed out large reductions were 
at once set on foot, and 21 middle schools consequently lost their grants. In the 
Burdwan Division 11 middle schools in Midnaporo and 4 in Burdwan have 
ceased to bo aided from the primary grant. In other districts reductions have 
been made, though to a more limited extent. In Eastern Bengal and in 
Behar, on the other hand, more middle schools have been taken up into 
the primary system, chiefly in the districts of Durbhunga, Mozufforporo, 
Backergunge, and Dacca. The not result throughout Bengal is a loss of 17 
middle schoolu from the number of those aided from the primary grant. 

134. Turning to grant-in-aid schools, tho loss of eight is thus explained. 
From 36 the grants have been withdrawn, and seven have been reduced to 
lower vernacular schools; 14 schools have been brought down from the 
middle English class, and 21 new grants sanctioned. The chief changes have 
been the following: In the'district of Jossore 17 grants have been cancelled, 
and 13 new schools aided with the portion of tho allotment thus saved, while 
12 converted English schools have been transferred to this class. In the 
Burdwan Division four grants have been cancelled, three “ attached ” schools 
have now been rightly classed as unaided, and three now grants have been 
given. In the Rajshahyo Division six have been closed for want of local 
support, and four reduced to the lower vernacular class. Three schools in 
Noakholly have been reduced; four have perished in Orissa; and four new 
schools have been aided in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. 

136. The orders aftecting middle English schools have made it an easy 
matter for vernacular schools to open an English class, and have consequently 
promoted the spread of English teaching to no inconsiderable extent. Under 
the old system the gulf between middle English and middle vernacular schools 
was so wide that a school could bridge it only by an entire change of constitution. 
Under present orders the course in a middle vernacular is identical with that 
in a middle English school, with the single exception of the English language. 
With the permission of the Circle Inspector, any efficient vernacular school 
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can now add at its own expense an English class, the school being still 
ranked as vernacular, and the English teaching being ignored so far as 
regards the imposition of any disqualifying test. All the Inspectors 
have not supplied information on this important point; but I learn that 21 
vernacular schools in the Burdwan Division, 18 model schools in Patna, and 
5 in Bhagulpore, have opened English classes on those terms. The 17 English 
schools in Ae Presidency Division that were reduced to vernacular schools 
will almost certainly renew their English classes as soon as they have 
properly organized their vernacular teaching. All such schools will continue to 
be classed as vernacular until their English teaching improves to the standard 
of the middle scholarship, when they will be entitled to take rank as middle 
English schools, and to claim recognition and aid for their English classes. 
I would impress upon all inspecting officers the vital importance of encourag- 
ino- the extension of English teaching under these salutary conditions, involving 
as'they do the continued maintenance of a sound vernacular standard, and the 
enforcement of the rule that in middle schools all subjects are to be taught 
tlirough the vernacular. Given efficient teaching in the vernacular, and the 
addition of even a little knowledge of English is, in these days of railways 
and newspapers, a solid advantage which need not be confined to dwellers in 
towns. 

136. The following table gives the results of the middle vernacular 
scholarship examination:— 

Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 1878-79. 
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137. The general result of the examination may bo shown as follows : 
At the beginning of the year there were 177 Government vernacular schools ; 
145 of these sent candidates to the examination, and from 124 schools candi¬ 
dates passed. The number of aided schools was 830 ; of these 612 competed, 
and 424 successfully. Private schools wore 80; 76 sent, and 49 passed, one or 
more caiididatoK. On the whole therefore 883 schools sent 2,063 candidates, 
and from 597 schools 1,541 candidates passed. In the previous year 887 schools 
sent 2 939 candidates to the examination, and from 637 successful schools 
1,573 candidates passed. There is therefore a loss in the present returns 
under every head. In the Presidency, Kajshahye, and Patna Divisions^ there 
is a loss both of successful schools and of successful pupils; in ^e Eastern 
Circle, and in the divisions of Bhagulpore, Chota Nagnore, and Orissa, there 
is a gain of both. The Burdwan schools show a loss of successful schools, but 

an increase in the number of passed candidates. 

138. The Presidency Division sent up 23 schools and 112 candidates ^ort ot 
the numbers of the year before, and passed 9 candidates less than in 1877 ; 
the proportion of success has therefore much improved. Much of the loss is 
expkined by the reduction of middle schools in Jessore. The attention of theMagis- 
tr^o was drawn in my last report to the circumstance that the primary grant had 
been for som© years largely exceeded. That officer at once set himself to reduce 
the expenditure, and 21 middle vernacular schools, hitherto supported froni the 
primary grant, were closed* It is to be regretted that the Magistrate did not 
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make a reference on tb'; subject; as in that case it might have been possiblei 
since the schools were established and flourishing, to postpone the reduction or 
to spread it over a series of years, until the villagers were sufficiently 
habituated to their schools to induce them to make up from local sources the loss 
of the Government grant. Of the unsuccessful schools in the district 13 are quite 
new, and there remain five about which action is to be taken. In the 24-Por- 
gunnahs 19 aided schools failed to send up candidates this year, and 17 of 
these failed on two previous occasions. Nine of these are in the very backward 
sub-divisions of Satkhira and Diamond Harbour. It is difficult to bring them up 
to the middle standard, and the Inspector suggests their reduction to the lower 
class. Seven schools are under incompetent teachers; in all of these changes 
have been or are about to be made. In Moorshedabad 10 grant-in-aid schools 
did not compete; three of those are now. Six grants have been suspended or 
withdrawn, and the other seven will be given a further year’s trial. 

139. In the Rajshahye Division the Inspector has long complained of the 
difficulty of getting competent pundits for schools in the districts of Dinagepore, 
Rungporo,'and Julpigoroe, owing to tho distance of the normal school at Ram- 
pore Beauleah, and the reluctance of pundits trained in that school to take service 
in districts reputed unhealthy. Of Dinagepore Mr. Bcllett writes; “I doubt 

whether any school in this district can bo called a good one. I cannot 

hope for much improvement in this lamentable district till wo have a normal 
school nearer to Rampore Beauleah and again to the same effect; “ A com¬ 
parison of tho Pubna district with its 23 schools and 1,154 pupils and 
Rungpore with 34 schools and 1,094 pupils, when the former has only six schools 
which can be classed as unsatisfactory and only one which can be called bad, 
while in the latter tho Deputy Inspector can only name seven with anything like 
satisfaction, all the remainder being indifferent or bad, proves my statement 
of tho influence of the neighbourhood of a normal school for good. In 
Pubna pundits can bo obtained without the least difficulty from any of the 
three normal schools, Calcutta, Dacca, and Hooghly; and tho satisfactory 
condition of the district with regard to middle vernacular education is, there 
is no doubt, to bo traced directly to this fact.” Government has now sanc¬ 
tioned the transfer of the first grade normal school of Rampore Baulcah to 
Rungporo, a measure which will be carried out at the close of this session. 

140. In tho Patna Division the same cause 02 )erated in the middle 
vernacular as in the middle English scholarship examination to bring down 
the results, namely, the introduction into the Behar circle for the first 
time of the Burdwan standard of examination. Another cause is to be 
found in the fact that at Mozufferpore the question papers were tampered 
with, and tho examination quashed. In tho Bhagulporc Division tho marks 
had to bo increased 25 per cent., as in the middle English examination. Of 70 
middle vernacular schools, 16 sent no candidates to tho examination. Of 
these IG, ten were unaided schools, one a primary grant school, throe now 
schools, and two situated in a fevcr-strickcn part of Maldah. Of 11 schools 
that sent candidates but failed, six were primary grant schools. Of the 
other five, one in each district, the accounts given are respectively, “ fever- 
stricken,” “ situated in a backward part,” “ no first or second class tliis year,” 
“ opened in 1878,” and “ attached to an Engh'sh school, and to bo transferred.” 

141. In the Dacca Division the number of middle vernacular schools is 
larger than in any other, namely 241. The Presidency Division approaches 
it with 238, and Burdwan follows with 174. But tho success of the 
Dacca schools is still greater. The number of passed candidates was 485, 
against 446 in the previous year, either-number being greater than the sum of 
the successful candidates in the other two divisions. All the districts 
share in the general advance; Dacca stands at the head of the list, and 
Backergunge comes next. Om of 95 competing schools in Dacca district, 
only seven failed to pass any of their candidates. The popularity and 
success of middle vernacular schools in Eastern Bengal has for years past 
been remarkable; the villagers take the greatest interest and pride in their 
schools, and in the general competition for scholai’ships; ana they display 
no anxiety whatever to convert a good vernacular into an indiflerent English 
school. Nor is the cheapness with which tho schools are conducted loss 
remarkable than their success. Tho following short table affords a striking 
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comparison of the year’s results in the four divisions in Bengal proper in which 
middle vernacular education is most advanced:— 


Divibiok. 

1 ^ 0 . of grant'inoAid 
middle vernicuUr 
schools. 

Cost to Govorrnnoai. 

Total cost. 



Bti. 

Us. 

PrnMtlMicy ... ... ... ... ... ... 

140 

10.702 

ho.Kea 

Bnrdwau ... ... ... ... 

ISO 

20,066 

67.131 

... ••• ... ... ... 

lit 

14,777 

88,007 

Kttjshiibyo ... ... ... 


14,704 

88,766 


Tho operations of tlio Dacca Nomml School* which had in former years a 
very high reputation, have been confined much more closely to Eastern Bengal 
than those of the llooghly Nonnal School to the Burdwan Division, or of the 
Calcutta Normal School to the Presidency Division. When tho stipend grants 
to all first grade normal schools were cut down with a vigorous hand in 1873, 
tho demand for competent pundits became much loss easy to satisfyin Central 
and Western than in Eastern Bengal; and the schools in the former divisions 
had to put up with inferior men, or else to secure good pundits at prices 
much higher than those ruling in the Dacca Division. The subject does not 
directly belong to this section of the report; but it has long been foreseen that 
if the middle vernacular schools are to bo restored to their former position, 
it will be necessary to make a large increase in the stipend grants of normal 
schools. The recent orders have vastly increased the importance of middle 
vernacular schools, and have made the maintenance of a high standard of 
efficiency in these a matter of the first necessity. Middle vernacular schools 
are now the centre of tho secondary system, just as higher English schools 
are the backbone of the colleges. No reasonable expenditure that will increase 
the efficiency of either class of schools can fail to secure a more than adequate 
return. 

142. The vernacular schools of the Chittagong Division are loss unsatis¬ 
factory than the English schools. In Noakholly they have done well, but in 
Chittagong they are far from successful; and Mr. Cotton, the Magistrate, 
regards the aiefed middle schools of that district as little bettor than pathsalas. 
The Commissioner agrees with him, and says they will not improve, because 
there is no general dcssiro for the class of information taught at such schools, or 
indeed for European education of any kind. Mr. Boames would therefore degrade 
them; but the fatds seem rather to furnish an argument for keeping up the 
more promising of these schools, in the face of all difficulties, in the hope that 
a desire for a bettor standard of education may hereafter arise. 

143. Out of twenty-threo schools in Chota Nagporo seven sent no 
candidates. Four of these wore in the district of Manhhoom, which suflers in 
conijiarison with the Hindi-speaking districts of the division, from the fact 
that its schools arc examined by the Presidency divisional standard. Two 
schools in llazaribagh sent no candidates; one is to be removed, and the other 
is an Urdu school for Mahomedans, tho examinations of the division being 
conducted only in Bengali and in llindi. An unsuccessful school in Siugbhoom 
is to he transferred, 'i 'he Assistant Inspector remarks that the model schools in 
Lohardugga and Siugbhoom are of great service to primary education, since 
tho passed candidates accept enqjloyment as gurus J while those from schools 
in llazarihagh and Manblioorn look forward either to a higher English 
education or to qualifying as pundits in the first grac^p normal school at Ranchi. 

144. In Orissa, with 37 middle vernacular schools, a considerable 
improvement is shown in the result of the examination, 88 pupils passing from 
30 schools, against 49 pupils from 21 schools in tho previous year; and 
this notwithstanding the decease of the largo and efficient school at Pooree 
from the failure of local support. Balasore is the most successful of all the 
districts, none of its schools having failed altogether. One school only failed 
in Cuttack, and the causes of its failure are being reported on. In Pooree 
very little desire is shown for grant-in-aid schools, especially in the 
Khoorda sub-division. Even in Government schools in that sub-division 
the boys scout the idea of purchasing school books, with which they claim 
to ho supplied by Government. The improvement of middle education in Orissa 
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is largdy due to the judwious control of tiro JoaBt Inspector, whose sseal sad 
discretion in this, a^in crirery other branch of his duties, claim the fuUest 
acknowledgment. 

146. During the course of the year Pundit Mohesh Chundra 
Nyayaratna, the OflSciating Principal of the Sanskrit College, put forward a 
proposal to modify in several important respects the course of study in middle 
vernacular schools which was fixed in 1875. His proposals were as follows 

(1) To appoint some central authority to select text-books in Bengali, 
in order to define the standard in language and literature at the middle 
scholarship examination. By the orders of 1875 no text-books were fixed, 
or to be fixed, in Bengali literature; each school reading in its higher classes 
the books that it thought likely to serve its pupils best in the general examin¬ 
ation in language, which was all that the rules prescribed. 

(2) To omit mensuration from the course, as involving a knowledge of 
tho third book of Euclid; and to omit the alternative subjecte of botany and 
chemistry, as implying a knowledge of practical appliances which neither 
pundits nor schools possessed, and as having no relation to tho course in higher 
schools. 

(3) To substitute hygiene for these subjects. 

(4) To raise the marks assigned to the Bengali language, as being by 
far the most important subject of the course. 

Those proposals were sent for the consideration of Circle Inspectors, of 
the head-masters of first grade normal schools, and of the central text¬ 
book committee; and tho proposals were tlioroughly discussed. It was agreed 
by all that the first proposal suggested a valuable reform, which inde^ the 
resolution of July 1878, placing in the hands of Inspectors the selection of text¬ 
books for middle schools, now for the first, time enabled the department to 
carry out. Perhaps the most satisfactory plan is that in force in the Presidency 
Circle. A fairly long list of books in literature and in grammar is fixed by 
the Inspector, out of which school managers aro at liberty to select text¬ 
books for all their classes; but the examination is as heretofore a general 
one in language and grammar, and is not confined to any particular books. 

146. The other proposals met with very little support, and were generally 
condemned as retrocede. They were in essence a return to the standard of IS 
years ago. It was held indeed that there were two cardinal errors underlying 
the pundit’s proposals. The first, that the course of instruction in middle 
vernacular schools was to be dominated by that in higher English schools; and 
the second, that the Bengali language was the most important subject in the 
vernacular course. The defects of the scientific portion of the course are well 
known; but the remedy for them is to improve the tcacliing of those subjects 
in the normal schools. Ground is being won year by year, and the schools are 
becoming habituated, if to nothing else, at least to tho terms of elementary 
science and to the idea of scientific teaching. When trained pundits are 
produced in sufficient numbers, they will find their work much easier than if 
they had to break entirely fresh ground. The introduction of hygiene as a 
compulsory or an alternative subject in the scholarship course awaits the decision 
of the Government of India with regard to the production of a text-book. 

147. Lower Vernacular Schools. —Tho following changes have taken 
place during^e year:— 

1877-78. 1878-78. 


SchooU FupilH. ^hooln. PupilN 


GoTerament schools 

Aidod „ 

Unaided „ 


10 

...■ l.SJtfi 

S8 

364 

53,858 

1,SU0 

13 

1,474 

54 

767 

60,688 

1,996 


Total 

... 1,604 

56.012 

1,541 

63,391 


Three model schools have been re-classed as lower vernacular, and a few 
unaided sdbook have ceased to exist. 

148. The 1,474 aided achools arc made up of 115 grant-in-aid schools, 
92 circle, and 1,267 primary grant schools. The loss of 62 aided Bcho<da is 
explained by 16 g^ts-in-aid canceUed; a ^in of 14 circle schools, partly 
reduced from the middle vernacular, partly raised from the primary class; and 
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a loss of 61 schools aidyi from the primary grant. The net loss of 15 in 
pantHn^aid schools is sufficiently explained by changes that have taken place 
in the mission schools established in the ftesidCnoy Division, in Midnapore, 
and amongst the Kola of Chota Nagpore. A fixed monthly grant is made to 
a miaridn, which undertakes in return to keep up a certain number of schools, 
and to spend a certain sum of money in their support. TThe class of these 
schools fluctuates from year to year, though many are Kept permanently above 
the primary standard. Against the 15 now lost 20 were raised to this class 
in the previous year. I have in former reports expressed a high opinion of the 
educational work that is done by the missionary bodies among uncivilised 
races, such as that of the Church Missionary Society and the Indian Home 
Mission among the Sonthals, and that of the Lutheran and Anglican Missions 
among the Kols. Their work is in a high degree one of civilisation as well 
as of education. 

149. The 61 primary grant schools that have disappeared from this class 
are the balance of a much larger number that have ceased to be aided from 
that allotment. In Jessore 40 grants to lower vernacular schools have 
been withdrawn, some of them doubtless reappearing as primary schools. 
In Moorshedabad 16 schools have been either reduced or abolished. In 
Beerbhoom 28, and in Burdwan 10 lower vernacular schools have been classed 
this year as primaries. In Chittagong 15 were lost, and in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs 19. On the other hand 25 primary schools in Dacca, 12 in 
Backergunge, and 13 in Midnapore, were raised to the lower vernacular class; 
and in Orissa 23 primaries were so raised, to serve as model or central schools 
in the primary system now in force in the districts of Cuttack and Balasoro. 

150. Subjoined are the results of the lower vernacular scholarship examin¬ 
ation, the subjects for which include the Bengali language, the history and 
geography of Bengal, arithmetic, the first book of Euclid, and elementary facts 
of science; 


Lower Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 1878-79. 
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151. In the previous year, when there were 63 more schools of this class, 
2,457 candidates competed from 993 schools, and from 702 schools 1,272 
candidates passed. The number of competing schools is therefore greater than 
in the year before, and the number of successful schools and pupils is less. 
These figures point to no decline in efficiency. MaOT of the schools of the 
previous year, which have since been reduced, were reduced on financial grounds, 
and in order to provide funds for the extension of the primary system, and not 
by reason of their inefficiency. Consequently many schools that passed candi¬ 
dates in 1877 were not in existence in 1878, while the new schools that were 
just raised to the class were often hardly strong enough to succeed at a first 
attempt. In schools originating as these do, and oflering to picked boys of the 
classes that fill our primary schools an opportunity of advancing to a higher 
standard of education, the important thing is to get as many as possible to attempt 
the standard. They cost the Government Bs. 3, Bs. 4, or Bs. 5 a month each; 
and they form a valuable and necessary link between the primary schools of 
the country, so far as they have been taken up and organised, and thesecondaiy 
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system of Government id opjffl. The margin betwoea ihe J,474 aided schdold 
that exist and the 96#lhat competed represents the number of schools ' 
have be^n to raise themselves above the primary scholarship standdtd, 
and, may nope to approach that standard in a ^ear or two. The Magistrate 
decides which schools, out of all that are aided from the primary grant, 
shall be classed as lower vernacular and permitted to compete for the corre¬ 
sponding scholarshms. 

162. In the Presidency Division the percentage of suocessftil candidates 
was so much smaller than in the previous year in every district that the 
Inspector cannot resist the conclusion that the standard of examination was 
raised. He believes, however, that there are still many schools in the districts 
of 24-Pergunnah8 and Nuddea which are never likely to reach the scholarship 
standard, and that would succeed better as primary schools. In the Burdwan 
Division the number of lower vernacular schools to be aided from the primary 
grant is fixed for the future at 84 in Burdwan and 66 in Midnapore. In 
Hooghly, Howrah, and Bankoora no number is fixed; but the Inspector remarks 
that an abolished school is seldom replaced. The district of Beerbhoom, 
which had 28 lower vernacular schools aided from the primary grant in 
1877-78, had none at the close of the year, the Magistrate having decided that 
all such schools should be sided, if at all, ly grants-in-aid. Of the 28 lower 
vernacular schools, from which grants were taken away, three at once converted 
themselves into primaries, two obtained grants-in-aid, eight have applied for 
grants-in-aid, five have ceased to exist, and the remaining ten, in the words of 
the Deputy Inspector, “ closed and revived, revived and closed, and were at 
last brought on our list as primary schools.” Notwithstanding the reductions 
in the Burdwan Division, the success at the examination was much greater than 
in the previous year. In 1877, 139 schools sent 286 candidates, and from 121 
schools 208 candidates passed. In 1878, 185 schools sent 428 candidates, and 
from 166 schools 334 passed. The 1,267 schools aided from the primary grant 
in this division cost Es. 11,364, or at the rate of Rs. 4-6-6 each a month. The 
rate throughout Bengal is a fraction under Rs. 4 a month, but there is no 
doubt that the higher rate is compensated by increased efficiency. 

153. The lower vernacular schools in the Dacca Division are little, if at 
all, inferior to those of Burdwan. Of 232 schools, 222 competed, and though 
only 152 schools and 252 candidates wore successful, against 166 schools and 
334 pupils in the Burdwan Division, yet the classification of the successful 
candidates shows that the standard in Dacca was much more severe than the 
other. Of the Dacca candidates, only five were placed in the first division, 
and 61 in the second, while in Burdwan 69 candidates reached the first, and 
123 the second division. In the Chittagong Division the lower vernacular, like 
the middle vernacular schools, are generally unsuccessful. In the Patna Divi¬ 
sion the number of successful schools and of passed candidates was only half 
that of the previous year. The standard is being gradually worked up to that 
of other parts of Bengal. In the Bhagulpore Division, out of 138 lower 
vernacular schools aided from the primary grant, as many as 127 competed at 
the examination. Of these, 71 schools and 187 candidates were successful, which 
is a better result than that of the Patna Division. In Chota Nagpore 27 
candidates passed from 16 schools, out of 52 in the division; from Lohardugga 
20 candidates passed. It has been already noticed that passed pupils of middle 
schools in this district are willing to serve as teachers in primary and lower 
schools. But the other three districts failed miserably; Manohoom (which was 
examined by Rie standard of the Presidency Division) passing only five 
candidates, and Hazaribagh and Singbhoom one each. In Hazaribagn it is 
most difficult to get teachers for these schools, and the Assistant Inspector points 
out that the cirem system might be introduced into this district with great 
advantage. In Singbhoom many of the pathsalas, as the Assistant Inspector 
again points out, nave evidently been forced premature^, and without 
any natural demand, into the lower vernacular class. At Jagamathpojre_ in 
Singbhoom there is the most expensive school of this class in Bengalit is a 
Government school, with a grant of E. 25 a month, and with no fee income 
of any kind. It sent four boys to the examination, none of whom passed. The 
grant might be divided into two with great advantage. In Orissa the lower 
vernacular schools have greatly increased in efficiency. In the scholarship 
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exammation all tho districts attamed the same level of sucoess as Balasore, 
which in the previous year had distenoed the other two. In Balasore and 
Cuttack, the lower vernacular schools have a close relation to the primary 
system. One is established as a model school at each police outpost; and . 
the abadhan, or teacher, has to inspect all the schools in a surrounding area, in 
addition to the work of teaching his own. The Joint Inspector is reluctant 
to pronounce upon tho merits of this portion of the scheme, but thinks it more 
promising in Balasore than in Cuttack. Tho doable duty imposed on the 
abadhans is no light matter; and in Cuttack tho area of inspection for each 
abadhan is much larger, and his remuneration much less, than in Balasore. 

154. I append returns showing the social position of whose who gained 
middle English, middle vernacular, and lower vernacular scholarships. Among 
middle English scholars there are 72 of the middle classes to 82 of the lower; 
among middle vernacular scholars, 122 of the middle classes to 101 of the 
lower; and among lower vernacular scholars, 63 of the middle classes to 
136 of the lower. Or again, of 188 lower vernacular scholarships, sons of 
cultivating ryots hold 74; of 223 middle vernacular Scholarships they hold 
40; and of 104 middle English scholarships they hold 11. 


Social Position of Middle English Scholars, 1878-79. 



Social Position of Middle Vernacular Scholars, 1878-79. 
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,.V.-PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

155. The total number of primary schools of all classes, and of the pupils 
, reading in them, is shown in the following statement:— 

Primary Schook. 


1878. 

18m 

l8okoo]8. JPupilfl. 

' ' '' \ 

fichools. PupU«. 


Government schools 

n 

.310 

10 

207 

Grant-in-aid „ 

192 

4.870 

103 

4,459 

Circle f;rant „ 

60 

1,712 

83 

2,998 

Primary grant ,, 

... 15,788 

363,424 

22,782 

439,204 

Total 

... 10,012 

8fK),322 

23,088 

4.16.80.8 

Unaided schools 

0,084 

86,200 

0,232 

84,196 

Grand Totai, 

.. 22,120 

440,522 

29,270 

&31/)64 


The few Government schools are nearly all in the Mymensing district, and 
ai’o kept up for the benefit of the half-Aryan races that dwell on the lower slopes 
of tho Garrow hills. The grant-in-aid schools are all mission schools. The chief 
increase in circle schools has taken place in the Presidency Division ; 27 primary 
schools having been added in the district of 24-Pergunnnh8, in which the circles 
have been re-arranged and tlie grants re-distributed under tho direction of the 
Inspector, who is now charged with the direct administration of the circle 
grant. 

156. The subjoined tables show the extent to which tho circle and 
primary grants are used to promote education other than primary:— 


Cirolc Grant Schools. 



Primary. 

Lovnr. 

Middle 

Pupils. 

SchoolH. 

Pupili. 

Schools. 

1 

Tupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

ScLooU. 

Total. 

.31sl Murcli 1878 . 

1 

1 •M 

1.R39 

78 

.3,045 

138 

G,8G8 

362 ! 

10,743 

31si March i879. 

• 

•89 

8,139 

93 

3,591 

100 

6,227 

387 I 

11,947 

_ 


* Including six girls* schools. 


Primary Grant Schools. 


Ykas isnise 

Primary.* 

Lower, | 

Middlo. 

I Total. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1 Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

j Pupils. 

31«t March 1878 . 

aut aM arch 1879 . 

•15,989 

1 tllS.879 

356,723 

412,699 

1,328 

48,778 

42,089 

! 138 

! 

4,681 

1 4,260 ! 

1 17,895 

1 21,854 

493,138 

1 489,518 


* Including 151 girls’ schools., 
t Ditto 191 ditto. 


157. As was explained in the last report, the circle grant has been for 
some years exposed to serious vicissitudes, arising from a comi)leto misconcep¬ 
tion of its purpose by the officer to whom, in 1872, it v/as entrusted. That 
purpose was to create lower and middle vernacular schools at small cost out of 
the primary schools of the country, and thus to engraft secondary education 
upon the indigenous system. Tho chief troubles have hitherto arisen in the Pre¬ 
sidency Division, where tho pundits have been treated alternately as teachers, 
as inspectors, and as both. In the year under report misfortune appears to 
have overtaken the circle schools of the Dacca Division, in which for many 
years the administration of the circle grant bad been conspicuously successful. 
The middle schools of tho Dacca circles have fallen from 105 to 82, lower 
and primary schools having increased by six and seven respectively. There 
is consequently a loss both in quantity and in quality. T'ho Government has 
now declared that the character of the circle system is defined by tho highest 
standard at which it aims, and consequently that expenditure on circle 
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schools is expenditure upon secondary education. The transfer to the Circle 
Inspectors of the control of these schools will probably bring about a return 
to the principles on which they were first established. 

158. The loss of 17 middle and of 61 lower vernacular schools aided- 
from the primary grant has already been referred to. Variations of this kind 
are not important; and the principle is now generally accepted that the 
occasional rise of primary into lower vernacular, and more rarely into middle 
vernacular schools, is a legitimate and useful development of the primary 
system. There is no longer any reason to fear that the primary grant will bo 
applied in any undue proportion to the purposes of secondary education. 
Taking the returns of the year as the basis of calculation, the actual charac¬ 
ter of the primary system in Bengal may bo thus expressed. For every 1,000 
primary schools in the province there are 58 lower vernacular and five middle 
vernacular schools that have grown out of primaries. Each primary school has 
19 pupils, and costs Government Rs. 12 a year out of a total expenditure of 
Rs. 4;3. A lower vernacular school has 84 pupils, and costs Government 
Rs. 48 a year out ol‘ a total of Rs. 94. A middle vernacular school has 88 
pupils, and costs Government Rs. 54 a year out of a total of Rs. 180. No 
exception can be taken to the outgrowth of a secondary system, whose 
dimensions are so limited, and wliose cost is so moderate. The warnings 
of former years have had their full and salutary effect, and no further 
restrictions on the support of secondary schools from the primary grant need 
now bo imposed or suggested. 

159. The following table sums up for reference the detailed statistics of 
all Government and grant-in-aid primary schools and of all schools aided 
from the primary and circle grants:— 
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10 
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61 

32 
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l.OSO 0 
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0 

0 

1.114 0 

7 
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4,450 

4.120 

3.302 
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1,572 
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1,721 

1 6.553 0 1 
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3 

6 
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CiiLcu; (iuAKX Schools— 
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1 .5.227 

4.018 

8,4 tS 
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4.6{6> 


3 

11,217 8 

V 

6,916 

1 

4 

17,7.32 10 
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OS 

1 3.r)9i 
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. . 
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]l 
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(I 
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0 
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JMiiMAJty Chant Schools— 
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7,70,787 

2 

0 

11,2.3.080 11 

11 


ICO. Presidency Division. —The number of aided primaries has increased 
from 1,712 to 1,758. Lower vernacular schools number 238, and middle 
vernacular 44. In the 24-Pergunnahs and in Moorshodabad the payment-by- 
i-esidts sy.stem is in lorce for primary schools; in Ni^ddoa and Jessoro a mixed 
.system of stipend.s and rewards prevails. The local authorities have generally 
managed their own schemes without the assistance of the Circle Inspector. 

3 61. ‘Z‘i-Perguniiahs —Population, 2,210,000; primary grant, Rs. 12,000; 
expenditure from that grant, Rs. 10,067; of which Rs. 947 have been spent on 
1 middle and 27 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools 
aided from tlie primary grant has decreased since the last report from 641 
with 28,000 pupils to 685 with 28,678 pupils. Unaided primary schools 
are 463. 

The introduction of the paymont-by-rosults system in the previous year had 
the effect at the outset of reducing the number of aided primaries, the gurus being 
under the impression that no aid at all would be given by Government. It has 
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now como to bo better wtiuGVBtood, and tho gurus are said to have set to work with 
greater vigour and steadiness in tho hope of earning an ample reward. Three 
methods have been followed, as in tho previous year:— (a) payment by rewards 
after quarterly examination; (b) fixed grants; (c) annual rewards; the only 
change being that tlio first-mentioned has played a more prominent part than 
before. It has boon fuiind that there are certain drawbacks to the system 
hitherto in vogue of holding the examinations quarterly at each school. At 
one quarter’s oxaminatioii a boy would pass and got a reward, and there was 
nothing to prevent his being presented again at tho examination for the next 
quarter in iho same subjects, and gaining a second reward without having 
made any progress. Further, after finishing eaclr periodical examination the 
Sub-Insjreotor liad to tabulate tho results, draw up the bills, and distribute the 
rewards, an amount of work sufficient to take uji the whole of his time, and to 
prevent liis attending to other classes of schools. The Magistrate proposes 
to introduce tho Midna])ore system of central examinations, and to cause tho 
Sub-Inspectors to keep for each pathsala a memorandum-book to note tho 
progress of each boy at tlic time of examination. 

lt;2. Population, 1,813,000; primary grant, Rs. 18,000; expendi- 

iure 1‘rorii tliat griint. Its. 10,978; of which Rs, 5,337 have boon spent on three 
middle and, 9 Ji lower vernacular schools. Tho total number of schools aided from 
lilt: priinaiy grant has increased from 003 with 18,399 pupils to 005 witli 20,154 
pupil::. Unaided primaries are four. Tho Magistrate remarks that it was 
intended to introduce tho plan of payment by results; but an unqualified 
■systom of that kind was thought to he ill-suitod to the requirements of the 
district, and measures wore accordingly taken to improve those schools that 
were in fbe receipt of fixed grants, wJiilo the result system was applied only to 
those which had hitherto been unaided. Under this system 139 primary 
schools received rewards. All tlio sub-divisional officers have written in favour 
of Iho scheme, and the gurus of pathsalas hitherto unaided have come to 
understand that State aid, instead of being the monopoly of some, is to bo 
shared by all. Gurus who could send up no candidates to compete for 
rewards received some aid for registering their schools and submitting annual 
returns. 

103. Jessore. —Pojjulation, 2,075,000; primary grant, Rs. 16,000; expendi¬ 
ture from that grant, Rs. 14,700; of wbicli Ifs. 3,130 have been spent on 
17 middle and 52 lower vernacular schools. Tho total number of schools aided 
from the primary grant has decreased from 409 with 13,120 pupils to 350 with 
11,493 pupils. This decrease is due mainly to retrenchments that have been 
made in grants from tho primary fund to middle and lower vernacular schools, 
of which there wore 38 and 92 respectively in tho previous year, against 17 
and 52 now returned. Aided primaries taken alone show a small incroa,so from 279 
to 281. Tho necessity for withdraw'ing aid from middle and low'or schools 
arose from the discovery that tho primary allotment had been in former years 
exceeded. Unaided primaries are 186. The local autlu»ritics have determined 
to introduce tho plan of payment-by-rcsults as an experiment in one sub¬ 
division. An officer experienced in tlie Midnaporo system has recently been 
scut to Jessoro as Deputy Inspector, and in all probability that system will 
be adopted for tho whole district. 

164. Moorslmdahad. —Population, 1,354,000; primary grant, Rs. 11,856; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs.-9,028 ; of which lis. 4,045 have been spent on 23 
middle and 65 lower vernacular schools. Tho total number of schools aided 
from the primary fund has decreased from 428 with 10,728 piqiils te 398 with 
10,141 pupils. Unaided primariesaro 23. There is bolievod to be no very exten¬ 
sive system of indigenous education in this district. No imijortant change has 
taken place in tho administration of the allotment, the paymerit-by-rosults 
system having been in vogue throughout the year. The central examinations 
had 38 more schools competing than in the year before, and 1,032 more pupils. 
Rs. 2,714 were distributed in rewards, being an average of a little over Rs. 11 
for each school. Middle and lower vernacular schools, tho offspring of tho 
old five-rupee pathsalas, are planted very thickly in this district, and absorbed 
nearly halt the primary grant. It is probable that tho existence of so many fixed 
grant schools, and the paucity of indigenous pathsala.^, will prevent the pay- 
ment-by-results system from gaining ground in this district as it has in others. 
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165. BtJRDWAN Division.— The number of aided primaries has advanoed 
from 4,925 to 6,527; lower vernacular schools are 216; and there are 
two middle vernacular schools. In Burdwan and Bankoora the system of 
stipends and rewards is combined; in the other four districts all payments are 
made upon the result of examinations. Next after Balasore, in which the 
proportion of pupils to population is 34-84 per 1,000, come the three districts of 
Midnapore,Burdwan, and Bankoora, in which the proportions are 25-9,24-36, and 
23 -91 respectively, the district of 24-Pergunnahs following with 23 84 per 1,000. 

166. /^wrrfwara.—Population, 2,035,000; primary grant, Rs. 22,000; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 21,828; of which Rs. 5,617 have been spent on 1 middle 
and 113 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary fund has advanced from 1,164 with 36,908 pupils to 1,459 with 42,809 
pupils. Unaided schools are returned as 55. 

Mr. Larminio’s system of last year has now been brought into full 
operation. It differs but slightly from the one so successfully worked in 
Bankoora, and the results are as encouraging as they were in that district. 
On this plan the teachers of 18 pathsalas were paid at the rate of Rs. 5 a 
month, of 66 atRs. 4, and of 650 at Re. 1. The teachers of the third class 
also receive rewards according to their success in teaching. There is a fourth 
class of schools, the teachers of which, receiving no monthly aid, are entitled 
to rewards for good teaching as proved by the central examination. Schools of 
the first two classes that show marked failure at the scholarship examination 
are degraded to the third class, and replaced by good schools of that class. 
Similarly, third class schools may bo degraded to the fourth class, and their 
places token by good schools of the fourtli class. The Magistrate can testify 
from personal observation that both gurus and pupils generally are now 
thoroughly awake to the advantages of giving attention to their work. The 
annual cost to Government has been barely over 8 annas a year for each piipil. 
The pathsalas examined for rewards numbered 1,024, the pupils examined 
17,906. Of the pathsalas 948, of the pupils 2,015, earned rewards aggregating 
for pathsalas, i.e. for the gurus, Rs. 6,412, and for the pupils Rs. 485. Eighty- 
two girls succeeded in passing the examination, 31 by the higher standard. 
The total number passed was 8,688; the highest reward, Ks. 46, was gained 
by the guru of an unaided pathsala. 

167. £an*oor«.—Population, 527,000; primary grant, Rs. 6,000; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 5,705; of which Rs. 1,107 were spent on 22 lower verna¬ 
cular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary fund 
has increased from 326 with 10,418 pupils h) 407 with 10,656 pupils. Unaided 
primaries are returned as 17, against 120 of the previous year. This difference 
arises no doubt from many unaided pathsalas of that year having been brought 
within reach of the reward examination, and therefore classed as aided. No 
important change has been made in the system of last year, the basis of which was 
“ small stipends' and large rewards, ” except that central examinations are now 
discontinued, and partial examinations in certain subjects are held at each visit 
paid to a pathsala by an inspecting officer. The Sub-Inspector has to visit 
each stipendiary pathsala six times during the year, and each rewarded 
pathsala three times, and to record in a book kept for the purpose the 
number of marks obtained by each pupil. The classification of schools is based 
on the aggregate marks thus obtained by each. The gurus of 311 stipen¬ 
diary and rewarded pathsalas received rewards varying from Rs. 55 to 
Rs. 3 each. 

168. 2?cerJAoow.—Population, 696,000; primary grant, Rs. 5,144; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Rs. 4,796, Tho total number of schools aided from the primary 
grant has increased from 273 (including 28 lower vernacular schools), with 7,985 
pupils, to 312 schools, all pathsalas, with 9,334 pupils. This district is the 
only one in Bengal in which no lower vernacular school is aided from the primary 
grant. Unaided primaries have decreased from 122 to 30, Many of these 
have no doubt been taken into the ranks of aided or rewarded pathsalas. The 
system of payment by classification which prevailed in this district during the 
year 1877-78 has been changed. At the commencement of tho year under report 
It was decided that only 100 pathsalas, with a fixed monthly subsidy of Rs. 3 
each, should be kept on the stipendiary list, and the rest, 79 in number, were 
at once struck off. In the month of December it was arranged that all path- 
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cease to Mxmr jBxed grants, and t^t tiw n^em of rewards and 
ezaminations should be introduced. It was ruled at the same time thai rewards 
should thenceforward be given to only 400 pathsaJas. The 100 schools that show 
the best results receive a lump sum of Es. SOeach; the next 100 schools, Ra. 15 
each; the next 100 schools, Rs. 10 each; the last 100, Rs. 7 each. The examin¬ 
ations were held at eight centres, and 207 schools, aided and unaided, were 
examined. The total number of pupils examined was 1,809, of whom 781 
competed for rewards and the rest for primary scholarships. 

169. Midnapore. —Population, 2,546,000; primary grant, Rs. 24,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 22,933; of which Rs. 3,313 were spent on 56 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has decreased from 3,059 with 60,217 pupils to 2,919 with 55,571 pupils, while 
unaided schools have decreased from 653 with 8,151 pupils to 894 schools with 
5,883 pupils. This shows a total loss from the returns of nearly 800 schools 
with 7,000 pupils. It would appear that the payment-by-results system has in 
this district reached the limits of the fixed allotment, and that the falling off in 
the number of schools is due to the withdrawal this year of the special extra 
grant of Rs. 3,000 sanctioned in 1877-78 as a temporary measure. The Magis¬ 
trate is of opinion that the prevalence of fever and small-pox in the district has 
had a bad effect on the attendance of pupils at the pathsalas. The reward 
examinations were hold at 122 sub-centres, and 17,521 boys and 297 girls 
presented themselves, against 18,746 boys and 276 girls in the previous 
year. The standard of examination has been somewhat raised, and 44 
of tlie pathsalas now teach up to Charupath, Fart I; 1,753 up to Bojihoday; 
865 up to Sisusikhya ; and 377 up to Barnaparichay, Parts I and II. The 
number of pathsalas in which no school books are used has fallen from 568 to 
818, clearly an important advance. Out of the 122 educational sub-circles, 25 
arc said to be considerably more advanced than the rest. The average amount 
of rewards earned in these has been Rs. 224, Ra. 227, and Rs. 184 for the last 
three years ; while the average amount of the other sub-circles was Rs. 114, 
Rs. 118, and Rs. 117 in the same period. 

170. Hooghly. —Population, 757,000; primary grant, Rs. 5,559 ; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 6,368 ; of which Rs. 1,034 have been spent on 18 
lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary 

S ant has increased from 305 with 7,709 pupils to 338 with 8,479 pupils. 

naided primaries are returned as 50. No material change has been made 
in the simplified form of the payment-by-results system introduced by 
Mr. Pellew and described in my last report. The only alteration has been 
that the rates of rewards have been reduced. Passed candidates being placed 
in two divisions, boys in the second division obtain rewards of 4 annas each 
instead of 8 annas, and their gurus of Re. 1-8 instead of Rs. 2. At the 
examination held in March last 3,967 pupils from 296 pathsalas were examined, 
and 291 gurus and l,3b8 boys received rewards. The highest reward won by 
a guru was Rs. 29-8, and the lowest Re. 1-8. 

171. Eewrah. —Population, 731,000; primary grant, Es. 3,441; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 2,752; of which Rs. 480 were spent on 1 middle and 
6 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary fund has increased from 66 with 2,086 pupils to 282 with 8,786 
pupils. Unaided pathsalas are returned as 14. The great increase in aided 
has bison brought- about by the introduction throughout the district 
nf the Hoi^hly system of payment by results, slightly modified. The mam 
pohit of dimirence is that in Howrah equal payments are not made, as in 
Sk^Uy; to all.the different circles; but the grant is divided among the circles 
in pro^mon fo the number of pathsalas in each which are expected to send 
pilpils examination. I’he successful candidates are in this district 
arranged in divisions; and the boys, according to the division in which 
they are plaped^ get one rupee, 8 annas, and 4 annas, and their gurus Rs. 3, 
Be. 1-8, and one rupee respectively. The gurus of stipendiary pathsalas get no 
reward. The rewkrd examinations wore hold at 13 centres, ana were attendal 
by 1,519 bws from 333 pathsalas; 625 boys and 190 gurus obtained rewards, 

172. KAjBHAHYB DjyisiON.—The number of aided primaries has increased 
from 1,008 to 1,184. There are 101 lower and five middle vernacular sohools. 
In the districts of Dinagepore and Rungpore stipends and rewtirds are 
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combined; in the other fiyo districts a system of stipends, often detenhined 
by classification, is maintained. 

173. Rajshahye. —Population, 1,311,000; primary grant, Rs. 12,000; 
expenditure, Rs. 10,460; of which Rs. 1,074 were spent on 19 lower vernacular 
schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has 
increased from 264 with 7,613 pupils to 270 with 7,627 pupils. Unaided 
primaries are 18. The system followed has been that of payment by classifi¬ 
cation, the stipends being Rs. 6, Rs. 4, Rs. 3, and Rs. 2-8 respectively, which are 
adjusted every half-year after inspection and examination. The circumstance 
which makes the plan of examination at centres a difiScult measure in this 
district is the inundation of large tracts during a great part of the year. The 
Midnaporc scheme, pure and simple, is to be introduced as an experiment into 
two or three thanas, where the waters subside early. The cost to Govern¬ 
ment for the education of each pupil has been Re. 1-4-5. 

174. Dinagqtorc. —Population, 1,502,000; primary grant, Rs. 14,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 8,172; of which Rs. 337 have been expended on 
8 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary grant has increased from 284 with 0,346 pupils to 353 with 7,776 
pupils. Unaided primaries arc 45. Last year the experimental introduction 
into two Sub-Inspectors’ circles of a system of payment by results was 
reported. This system has worked with fair success, ana has been extended to 
the whole district. In addition to small stipends, rewards are given after 
quarterly examinations, the average monthly attendance of pupils being also 
considered; double rewards are given for girls. The Government expen¬ 
diture has been about Ro. 1-8 per pupil. The Magistrate thinks that the system 
is taking hold, as it is seen that a good teacher who has a large school and 
brings on his boys secures a fair reward from Government. The weak point 
of the system is the examination at local centres, since in this district intelligent 
and trustworthy residents at the centres are liardly to be mot with, and the 
award of marks, and consequently of stipends, is left in the hands of the Sub- 
Inspector. The Inspector considers that the most satisfactory branch of educa¬ 
tion in Dinagepore is the primary. 

175. liogra. —Population, 689,000; primary grant, Rs. 3,000; expendi¬ 
ture, Rs. 2,521; of which Rs. 520 have boon spent on 11 lower vernacular 
schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has risen 
from 68 with 2,039 pupils to 73 with 1,947 pupils. Unaided primaries are 20. 
The decrease in the number of pupils is accounted for by the scarcity caused 
by floods in the eastern tracts. The grant is administered, as stated in last 
year’s rcjiGrt, by a system of classification, the rewards to gurus of Rs. 2, 
Ks. 2-8, Rs. 3, and Rs. 4 a month varying according to the progress of the 
school as tested by the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors. There are no central 
examinations, and consequently no direct competition between the gurus. 

176. Riingpore. —Population, 2,150,000; primary grant, Rs. 16,800; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 7,955; of which Rs. 729 have been spent on 19 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has risen from 230 with 5,306 pupils to 338 with 7,417 pupils. The system 
followed in the previous year was that of small fixed grants supplemented by 
rewards after quarterly examinations, jjartly conducted by resident sub-com¬ 
mittees. The introduction of this system was said to have caused the largo 
falling off in the number of schools and pupils, and it has now been consi¬ 
derably modified. New schools are no longer limited, as before, to the smallest 
rate of aid, and the consequence is an increase«of over 100 schools and 
nearly 200 pupils. The pathsalas are distributed into classes, and the fixed 
stipends regulated accordingly. 

177. P«A««.—Population, 1,212,000; primary grant, Rs. 8,000; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Rs. 7,023; of which Rs. 2,267 have been spent on five middle 
and 40 low'cr vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary grant has fallen from 189 with 5,928 pupils to 178 with 5,709 pupils. 
Unaided primaries number 72, against 53 last year and 16 in the year before. 
A system of payment by results is said to be under the consideration of tho 
district committee. The pathsalas are divided into three classes, of which the 
lowest only does not teach printed books; and of this class there are only six. 
The Magistrate remarks tnat the number of pathsalas seems small wheg 
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compared with the pofnilatioh of the district; but the mass of the people are 
concentrated along the eastern and southern borders, apd fewer schools suffice. 
Still, if the present number were doubled, and advantageously situated, it would 
not be beyond the requirements of the district. It is, however, difficult to 
keep pathsalas alive in the tracts which lie outside the chief centres of popula¬ 
tion ; and if the grant were doubled, probably the increase in schools would 
ultimately be confined to tho neighbourhood of existing pathsalas. The Magistrate 
has visited many of the aided pathsalas, and found most of them in a very 
satisfactory state. The division of the boys into classes, and tho general 
introduction of slates and books, are improvements of late years. 

178. Julpigoree. —Population, 419,000; primary grant, Rs. 4,000; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 8,138; out of which Rs. 267 have been spent on four lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of scliools aided from the primary grant 
has decreased from 70 to 08, but the number of pupils has risen from 1,246 
to 1,328. The system of high fixed grants, as described in last year’s report, 
has remained in force throughout the year ; and tho scheme of ranking and paying 
pathsalas according to efficiency and local disadvantages combined, which was 
under consideration last year, is reported as under consideration still. Out of 
98 gurus 71 have passed cither the normal school or the vernacular scholarship 
examination; but, in order to check any undue tendency to raise their pathsalas 
abovethoprimary standard, a regular class for instruction in reading and writing 
on plantain and palm-leaves has been introduced into tho course. Tho average 
income of a guru has risen from Rs. 76 to Rs. 83 a year. The cost to Gov¬ 
ernment for each pupil was Re. 1-7-10. 

179. Darjeeling. —Population, 95,000; primary grant, Rs. 1,200 ; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Rs. 1,070, all on primary schools. Tho number of schools thus 
aided has fallen from 19 with 402 pupils, to 18 with 325 pupils. Unaided 
primaries are three. The great demand for labour in the tea gardens has 
caused a great falling off in attendance at those schools, and five tea gardens 
and one village school wore consequently closed. Mr. Macfarlano reports that 
the difficulty of keeping up pathsalas in the neighbourhood of a tea plantation 
is daily increasing. In tho Terai there were 10 pathsalas with 166 i)upil8; seven 
of the ton received aid from the primary fund, and two from a local source 
called the Two Per Cent. Improvement Fund. In only two instances did the 
gurus receive any local income. 

180. Dacca Division. —Tho number of aided schools has increased from 
1,054 to 1,625. There are 177 lower and 16 middle vernacular schools. The 
method of stipends is in force in every district; in Furroedporo and Mymen- 
singh this is supplemented by rewards for keeping registers, &c., and in 
Backergunge by a system of myments after examination, which is also to 
be partially introduced into tho Dacca district. The general character of the 
country is thought to place difficulties in tho way of any thorough-going 
system of payment by results. 

181. Dacca. —Population, 1,853,000; primary grant, Rs. 10,000; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 8,554;, of which Rs. 1,190 have been spent on four middle 
and 23 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary grant has risen from 215 with 6,997 pupils to 644 with 15,000 pupils. 
Unaided primaries ai'o returned as 81, against 166 of last year. The largo 
increase in the number of aided schools is accounted for by the orders authoris¬ 
ing payment to all gurus who sent in returns, and tho classing of their schools 
as aided. The number of unaided schools is said to be really much larger than 
the returns show; many pathsalas having refused to send in tho statements, 
especially those of social position, on the ground that tho information thus 
obtained would be applied to tho purposes of taxation. At the close of the 
year no fresh stipends were granted to unaided pathsalas, as it was proposed 
'to take advantage of the grants set free by the abolition of old pathsalas to find 
room for carrying out the centre and sub-centre examination system proposed 
by the Deputy Inspector. 

182. Furreedpore. —^Population, 1,612,000; primary grant, Rs. 8,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 7,592 ; of which Rs. 1,048 have been spent on I 
middle and 21 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided 
from the primary grant has risen from 255 with 8,143 pupils to 263 with 8,829 
pupils. Unaided primaries are 34. The aidc'd primary schools are of two 
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clauses; (1) stipendiary schools, in which the gums receive a fixed monthly grant, 
subject to reduction in case of an unfavorable report, and varying in 
amount from Rs. 5 to Rs. 2; (2) rewarded schools receiving 8 annas a month 
for keeping registers, and one rupee per annum for submitting returns. Both 
classes of gurus are entitled to rewards according to the result of the primary 
scholarship examination; a private pathsala getting a much larger reward than 
an aided one, and an aided pathsala with a small grant getting a larger 
reward than one more highly paid. Early in the beginning of the year the fixed 
monthly grants are subjected to a revision, the stipend being raised, reduced, 
or withdrawn according to circumstances in each case; but on the whole a 
saving is effected, so as to bring into the stipendiary class a larger number of 
pathsalas, generally chosen from the list of rewaiued pathsalas. The Magis¬ 
trate is of opinion that there are not in this district many indigenous pathsmas 
left undiscovered by the inspecting oflScers. 

183. Mymensingh. —Population, 2,350,000; primary grant, Rs. 11,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 9,641; of which Rs. 1,425 have been spent on one 
middle and 30 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided 
from the primary grant has increased from 263 with 7,615 pupils to 283 with 
8,011 pupils. Unaided primaries are 49. 

On the average, aided pathsalas have cost Government during the year 
a little over Rs. 32 each, against nearly Rs. 43 in the previous year. In order 
to prevent unaided pathsalas, started in the hope of receiving a grant, from 
dying away when they see that there are no funds with which to aid them, 
a certain portion of the allotment, saved by the withdrawal of grants from 
unsuccessful schools, is reserved for the bestowal of small rewards upon the more 
deserving of the unaided schools, which are thus brought within the circle 
of aid. The plan has yet, however, been carried out in only two sub-divisions 
out of five in the district. 

184. Backergmge. —Population, 1,818,006; primary grant, Rs. 10,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 8,527; of which Rs. 2,890 have been spent on 
7 middle and 64 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided 
from the primary fund has risen from 250 with 8,635 pupils to 547 with 15,605 
pupils. Unaided primaries are returned as 45, against 187 in the previous year. 
The large increase in the number of the aided, and the decrease in that of the 
unaided, pathsalas are due to the inclusion in the ranks of the former of all 
rewarded pathsalas hitherto returned as unaided. The method of administering 
the grant is a combination of payment by stipends and payment by results; the 
traditional description, “ a network of knals,” being again given of the district, 
which is consequently said to be unfitted for the Midnapore system. The 
stipends are divided into six grades, the highest of which, containing 20 pathsalas, 
is rated at Rs. 5 a month, and the lowest, with 40 pathsalas, at Rs. 2 a month. 
There arc 250 stipends, of the average monthly value of Rs. 3-2. At the 
end of each tour of inspection the Sub-Inspectors make recommendations 
for promotion to a higher, or degradation to a lower grade, in the case of each 
pathsala that shows great progress or the reverse ; and frequent changes are 
thus made. Competition is very keen, and whenever a guru conceives that 
he has been unjustly treated, the matter comes immediately to the notice of 
the Deputy Insjicctor, and an inquiry is made. That part of the system which 
involves payment by results is &us worked. For the purposes of examin¬ 
ation the whole district is divided into 47 sub-circles, with a convenient 
sub-centre to each. The boys who pass the sub-centre examinations are 
admitted by pass certificates to compete at centre exafninations, which are held 
at four centres in the district. Boys who pass at the centre examinations earn 
Rs. 3, Rs. 2, or Re. 1 for their guru, according to the division in which they 
are classed, and the ten scholarships allotted to the district are awarded on the 
result of these examinations. This system was introduced in 1877-78, and has' 
boon very successful, the number of competing schools having risen from 80 
in 1876-77 to 243 in the year under report, and the number of successful 
candidates from 52 to 433. 

186. Timerak —Population, 1,634,000; primary grant, Rs. 8,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 6,969; of whic^ Rs. 1,148 were spent on 3 middle 
and 39 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary fund has decreased from 355 with 9,277 pupils to 824 with 8,282 
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pupils. Unaided prialaries Are returned as 435, being thus divided; pathsalas 
112, tols 7, muktans 316. The loss of 31 schools from the aided clasfl is 
nearly equally divided between pathsalas and girls’ schools, of the latter of 
which 68, are returned this year, against 72 last year. This decrease is due 
to retrenchments necessitated by the discovery that the primary allotment 
had been exceeded in former years. The Deputy Inspector accounts for the 
large number of unaided schools returned, which is exactly five times 
as great as the number given last year, by the introduction of the practice 
of giving rewards for returns. The amount thus offered was only 4 annas 
for each pathsala; and at this moderate rate 345 so-called ‘ unaided ’ path¬ 
salas were brought for the first time into notice, and within the range 
of inspection. The system followed in the previous year has been otherwise 
unchanged, and no attempt has been made to introduce any scheme of pay¬ 
ment after examination. 

186. CniTTAGONQ Division.—The number of aided primaries has advanced 
from 229 to 387; there arc 38 lower and one middle vernacular schools. In 
both districts the 83 ''stera of stipends is in force; the stipends being in 
Noakholly determined by classification after periodical examinations. 

187. Noakholly. —Population, 714,000 ; primary grant, Rs. 5,000; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Rs. 4,469 ; of which Rs. 888 have been spent on 1 middle and 
18 lower vernacular schools. Tlie total number of schools aided from the 
primary grant has increased from 143 with 4,617 pupils to 169 with 5,167 
pupils. Unaided primaries are 47. 

The system of fixed stipends, altered from time to time according to the 
state of the school when inspected, has remained in vogue during the year. 
The Deputy Inspector remarks that this system requires close and con¬ 
stant inspection of a stricter nature than the present inspecting staff can give; 
but nothing is said about the introduction of any more comprehensive system 
of central examinations, where, with an economy of power, a great deal of work 
is done by a small stafi’, 

188. Chittagong. —Population, 1,227,000; primary grant, Rs. 6,000; expen¬ 
diture, Rs. 6,571; of which Rs. 1,132 have been spent on 20 lower vernacular 
schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has 
increased from 142 with 5,715 pupils to 262 with 7,413 pupils; a change due, 
as in other districts, to the inclusion under the head 'aided’ of all pathsalas 
that receive Government money in any shape. Unaided primaries are returned 
as six only. 

The Magistrate has written an interesting memorandum on the state of 
elementary ^ucation in the district, lie believes that an educational census 
^ch as was actually taken five years ago by the then Deputy Inspector, 
Baboo Brajendra Kumar Guha,) would show that more persons know how to 
road and write in Chittagong than in almost any other district of Bengal of the 
same size and population. Mr. Cotton is of opinion that the reason why the 
primary education returns are not more satisfactory is to be found in the fact 
that the people—and especially the Mahomodans, who in this district are closely 
influenced by religious motives, and form the majority and the most influential 
part of the population of almost every village—-do not care to send their children 
to our schools, through dislike to the secular character of the education oflered 
therein. For every pathsala aided by Government, Mr. Cotton would say that 
there were in the district at least half a dozen private muktabs, in the houses 
of respectable villagers, in which the Koran is the chief, if not the only, subject 
taught; and he considers that our aim should be to improve these muktabs, 
and not to supplant them by pathsalas. He is of opinion that throe out of four 
aided pathsalas in Chittagong are artificial institutions, where the Government 
grant is not, as it should be, supplementary to other sources of income, but is 
the mainstay of support. Mr. Cotton is anxious to save money by the aboli¬ 
tion of four or five out of the seven Anglo-vernacular schools in the district, as 
well as of the model schools, which he considers unprofitable and superfluous 
institutions, and to apply the savings to the encouragement of Mahomedan 
education, the religious and exclusive character of the instruction being in all 
cases respected. Mr. Cotton’s suggestions are in full accordance with the 
principle which is now held to govern all methods of prima]^’- instruction in 
Bengal. It is thought advisable neither, on the one hand, to offer aid to those 
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indigenous schools whose course of instruction is not that which the Govern¬ 
ment chiefly desires to promote, unless they consent to some change in, or 
addition to, the course; nor, on the other, to impose upon the people a system 
and subjects of instruction which are unsuited or distasteful to them. But, 
accepting the indigenous schools of the country in -the form in which they 
are, under the special conditions of the locality, most popular, the Bengal 
system endeavours, by tho promise of Government support, to introduce into 
the traditional course of study certain subjects of instruction which will bring 
the school so aided into some relation, more or less close, with the general 
system of education in the province. That is to say, the old standards are 
retained in order to secure tho popularity of the institution, while new standards 
are added in order to liberalise to some extent the course of study. ’ Tho object 
thus being to encourage natural and spontaneous movement, it follows that, 
if in any locality the existing systems of instruction have a religious basis, 
the religious clement should be recognised and supported. Unless education in 
the primary schools of Chittagong be established on such a basis, it may well be 
true, as Mr, Cotton urges, that we shall never attract tho bulk of Manomedan 
children to our schools. Government aid will be amply justified if a certain 
amount of secular instruction—arithmetic, or tho Bengali language, or both— 
is added to the course; and it may bo confidently assumed that such subjects, 
once introduced, have a tendency to extend rather than to narrow their limits. 

Tho kyoungs, which number 28, are regularly examined by two standards 
of language and arithmetic, corresponding to the two classes into which the 
kyoung pupils are divided. Twenty-four of these schools succeeded in pass¬ 
ing candidates at the examination, and 82 candidates out of 388 examined 
were successful. Tho system of giving rewards to tho Raolis is impeded in 
its working by the objection of the Raolis to take rewards for the discharge of 
what they consider a religious duty. 

189. Chittagong Ilill Tracts. —Population, 70,000; primary grant, Rs, 1,600; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 24. Tho number of primary schools returned is 
three only, against five last year. All three are kyoungs, the throe pathsalas 
returned last year having ceased to exist for want of pupils. The number of 
kyoungs examined this year under .the system described above was three, and 
seven pupils wore rewarded, all passing by the lower standard. None of 
the pupils who in the preceding year passed by this standard were found 
competent to appear for tho higher examination. The Deputy Inspector 
reports that it is chiefly through the valuable influence of Raoli Guna Miju, of 
Harbang, that he hopes to bo able to introduce more system and regu¬ 
larity into tho kyoung teaching. Tho Raoli’s services have now been freely 
given for many years in aid of tho extension of education among the 
kyoungs. 

190. Patna Division. —The number of.aided primaries has increased from 
1,337 to 3,175. There are 205 lower and 25 middle vernacular schools. The 
large increase of schools and pupils is due to the adoption of the ‘ chief-guru ’ 
system, devised by Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, by the Magistrates of Patna, 
Shahabad, Saruu, and Chumparun. The number of unaided schools has also 
largely increased, owing to the extension of the system of registration in the dis¬ 
tricts of Gya and Mozufferpore. In Mozuffbrporo and Durbhunga there are said to 
bo still largo numbers of unaided schools which Lave not yet supplied the three 
annual returns required by the system. The chief-guru system, though 
formally adopted, is not pushed equally in all districts. In Patna and Sarun 
the Inspector remarks that the payments to gurus are not made with sufficient 
promptness. In Gya the Magistrate has dispensed with that important provi¬ 
sion of the system under which the chief gurus inspect. In Shahabad and 
Chumparun the Magistrates are unvyilling to risk the loss of good stipendiary 
schools, in promoting a syjstom whim is regarded as still experimental,* 
Mozufferpore is in some respects behind the rest of the division. 

191. Pa/«a.—Population, 1,560,000; primary grant, Rs. 8,000; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Rs. 7,374; of which Rs. 2,089 have been spent on 9 middle and 
37 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary grant has risen from 241 with 7,730 pupils to 750 with 11,664 pupils. 
Unaided primaries are 739, against 540 returned last year. The large increase 
in both aided and unaided pathsalas is due to the inclusion, under the head 
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‘ aided,’ of rewarded ^fethaaias to the number of 540, which received one rupee 
each for the submission of returns for the year 1877-78, and to many unaided 
pathsalas having brought themselves into notice in the hope of getting Govern¬ 
ment aid. The ‘chiefguru’ system has been introduced during the year. 
In this system the pathsalas of each sub-division are divided into circles com¬ 
prising a group of pathsalas, with one more efficient than the rest at each 
’centre under a stipendiary chief guru. The chief gurus have certain powers 
and duties in connection with the subordinate pathsalas within their circle, such 
as collecting returns, communicating orders with respect to examination- 
gatherings, and occasionally visiting the pathsalas in order to render assistance 
to the subordinate giu*us and thoir pupils. Government grants have boon 
withdrawn from many pathsalas surrounding the chief guru’s pathsala, and 
the teachers are to receive, instead of monthly stipends, rewards according to 
merit at the year’s end. The Magistrate has received many petitions from 
gurus thus deprived of their stipends, and ho reservea-his comments on the 
success or otherwise of the system until next year’s report. The number of 
stipendiary pathsalas in the district is 210. 

192. G^/a. —Population, 1,950,000 ; primary grant, Rs. 10,000; expendi¬ 

ture therefrom, Rs. 9,106; of which Rs. 2,896 have been spent on 3 middle 
and 48 lower vernacular scliools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary grant has decreased from 243 with 6,260 pupils to 238 with 6,825 
pupils. Unaided primaries are returned as 908, against 463 of the preceding 

J rcar. Ten scliools classed last year as primary have raised themselves to the 
ower vernacular class. The increase in unaided primaries is due to the 
gurus having voluntarily furnislied returns in the hope of reward. The Magis¬ 
trate is anxious to introduce the chief-guru and reward system ; but he desires 
to do so without withdrawing aid from any of his stipendiary pathsalas. It is 
hardly possible to keep the old system intact while superadding to it any plan 
of payment by results. In order to make room for the now system, some 
portion of the old must disappear. 

193. Shahabad. —Population, 1,724,000; primary grant, Rs. 9,000; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 8,496; of which Rs. 1,590 have been spent on 4 middle 
and 27 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the 
primary fund has risen from 171 with 3,954 pupils to 706 with 9,966 pupils. 
Unaided primaries are 22. The increase in aided schools is due in this district 
also to some 500 hitherto unaided pathsalas having been this year rewarded 
and classed as aided. The chief-guru system was introduced in September, 
when the pathsalas were divided into 55 circles, over each of which an intelli¬ 
gent stipendiary guru was made chief. The Deputy Inspector states that one 
of the good effects of the introduction of this system has been to increase the 
number of primary scholarship candidates from 278 in 1877-78 to 034, and of 
successful candidates from 161 to 464. Printed Nagri and Kaithi books have 
been introduced into almost all the primary schools, the Kaithi books supplied 
by the Inspector having been distributed gratis and having proved very useful. 
The Magistrate considers that the attempts made to extend primary education 
are as yet purely experimental, and that all that can now be said is that a 
seemingly promising beginning has been made. 

194. Sarun. —Population, 2,064,000; primary grant, Rs. 10,000; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Rs 8,022; of which Rs. 1,069 have been spent on one middle 
and 22 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from 
the primary grant has risen from 240 with 6,361 pupils to 664 with 11,196 
pupils. Unaided primaries are 270. The increase in aided primaries is 
due to the same causes as in other districts of the division. The Deputy 
Inspector considers that the chief gurus have proved to be very useful 
in advancing primary education. There are 36 of them in the district; they 
dose thoir pathsalas on Sundaj^s and devote those days to inspection. The 
number oi pathsalas presenting themselves for examination was 253 with 
1,705 pupils, and among them 235 pathsalas with 148 pupils earned rewards. 

195. Chmparm, —Population, 1,441,000; primary grant, Rs. 8,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 6,931; of which Rs. 1,294 were spent on 24 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary fund 
has risen from 161 with 4,764 pupils to 551 with 6,283 pupils. No unaided 
primaries are returned, implying that aU the schools which furnished returns 
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are rewarded, and therrfore classed as aided. There are 10 circles in the 
district, each with its chief guru. The average number of pupils to a pathsala 
appears from the above figures to bo this year between 11 and 12, against 
nearly 30 last year; many of the additional schools are therefore of a very 
hijmble status. The sub-divisional officer in charge of Bettiah, Mr. Nugent, 
expresses a fear that the number of pupils returned for his sub-division has 
been much exaggerated. He has visited all except two or three pathsalas 
during the year, most of them after sending notice. On such occasions he 
generally found a large tail of boys collected, evidently for show merely, as 
they confessed to no more knowledge than the alphabet, if even so much. When 
ho went without giving notice, ho generally found neither master nor boys, 
sometimes oidy master or boys, very seldom both together. 

198. Mozvferpore. —Population, 2,188,000; primary grant, Rs. 11,000; 
expenditure therefrom; Rs. 10,896; of which Rs. 1,804 have been spent on 
3 middle and 31 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided 
from the jirimary grant has decreased from 257 with 7,081 pupils to 230 with 
6,220 pupils. Unaided primaries are 395 with 2,962 pupils, against one school 
returned last year with 23 pupils. The loss of 27 pathsalas from the list of 
‘aided’ is due to the removal of that number from the stipendiary list on 
account of paucity of pupils. It is reported by the Sub-Inspectors, who collected 
the statistics of unaided schools, that there exist some 400 more indigenous 
pathsalas in the district, which may bo induced next year to send in returns. 
The Magistrate remarks that primary education cannot bo expected to make 
rapid strides in this district, in which the material condition of the mass of 
tho people is so low, and that the utmost patience must be exercised in our 
educational dealings with the lower classes. Mr. Worsley also notices tlie 
want of text-books printed in the very neat form of KaitJii which is used by 
the putwaris of Mozufierpore, and which prevails generally in the district. 
Tire fact is, the written character of each district has its local peculiarities; and 
that in which our Kaithi text-books are printed for the pathsalas of Bchar is a 
compromise, agreeing closely with none, but at the same time differing widely 
from none. 

197. Durhlmngn. —Population, 2,196,000; primary grant, Rs. 10,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 8,427; of which Rs. 880 have been spent on 5 
middle and 16 lower vernacular schools. Tho total number of schools aided 
from the primary fund has increased from 231 to 273, while the number of pupils 
has increased by only 7, from 6,819 to 6,826. The attendance has there¬ 
fore fallen off considerably since last year. Unaided primaries arc returned as 
33. The Deputy Inspector conjectures that there are in the district some 500 
unaided schools, with about 5,000 pupils, which have not yot been brought 
within the range of inspection. The Inspector remarks that Durbhunga is 
occupied with an experiment of its own, but no details have reached mo as to 
the character of tho experiment. 

198. Bhagulpoke Division. —This division is distinguished above all others 
by an enormous increase in the number of aided primary schools, from 494 
to 3,760, tho Commissioner having cordially supported ana co-operated with 
tho Inspector in introducing tho chief-guru system into every district. In 
Monghyr and Bhagulpore the results have been far in advance of the most 
sanguine anticipations, and in all districts the scheme is said to bear promise 
of good fruit. The number of lower vernacular schools in the division aided 
from the primary grant was 138; of middle vernacular, 18. 

199. Monghyr. —Population, 1,813,000; prinfary grant, Rs. 10,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Rs. 8,860; of which Rs. 2,450 have been spent on 
1 middle and 49 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided 
from the primary grant has risen from 153 with 5,355 pupils to 1,464 with 
18,235 pupils. No unaided primaries are returned, against 653 in the 
previous year. The chief-guru system has been in full operation throughout the 
year. Thirty chief gurus paid 4,552 visits to pathsalas, and tho results are 
seen in the groat addition made to the returns of aided primaries, and in the 
absolute disappearance of unaided schools. Tho Inspector reports that in this 
district the Magistrate personally presided at several examination, centres, 
and he regards the results achieved as quite splendid. The Deputy Inspector 
of this district, Baboo Bhagwan Prasad, was the first to understand the s^eme, 
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and the first to work H out to large results. Mr. Magrath, the late Magis^te 
of Monghyr, assured the Inspector that the reported success of the distri^ in 
primary Mucation was in full accord with what he had himself seen, and that 
the rewcdts brought out “ had passed from the .realm of wonder to the world 
of fact.” There is still, however, some ground for surprise at the large access 
to the numbers of candidates who passed the primary scholarship examination^ 
647 this year against 448 last year. The Inspector observes that it is evident to 
any casual visitor that there has been an actual increase of smartness under the 
close insMction and periodical mobilisation of the pathsalas under the new 
system; but he cannot quite account for the largely increased success of the 
primary pupils at the written examination, considering that the same village 
gurus still teach the pathsalas. He has not, however, been able to find, that the 
questions set were easier, or the examiners less strict in marking tW in other 
districts. 

200. Bhagulpore. —Population, 1,826,000; primary grant, Es. 10,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Es. 9,038; of which Es. 3,100 have been spent on 17 
middle and 63 lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided 
from the primary fund has risen from 180 with 4,037 pupils to 1,803 with 
13,877 pupils. Unaided primaries are returned as 0, against 494 in the previ¬ 
ous year. The inclusion this year among the aided schools of the 494 path- 
salas returned last year as unaided, and the addition of nearly 600 pathsalas 
which have in previous years furnished no returns, are what the chief-guru 
system has effected in this district. The Magistrate regards the achievements 
of the year as excellent, and they are said to reflect great credit on Moulvi 
Elahi Bux, the Deputy Inspector of the district. There are 34 chief gurus in 
the district, who between them paid 6,642 visits to pathsalas. The number of 
successful candidates at the primary scholarship examination was 193, nearly 
treble the number of last year. As in the case of Bhagulpore, and also in that 
of Maldah, the Inspector regards these results as being far less explicable than 
the mere increase m the number of schools and pupils; but the questions were of 
the usual order of difficulty, and there is no groimd whatever for questioning , 
the fairness of the examiners. 

201. Pwneah. —Population, 1,715,000; primary grant, Rs. 8,000; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Es. 5,766; of which Es. 1,032 have been spent on 20 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has increased from 159 with 4,409 pupils to 486 with 7,463 pupils. There are no 
unaided primaries; the 197 returned last year having been brought into the aided 
class. The Inspector remarks that Mr. Hopkins, who has recently introduced 
the chief-guru system in his district in full force, is of opinion that “ the results 
show a successful issue already.” There are 36 chief gurus in the district, 
who paid nearly 32 visits Qf inspection each during the year. The number of 
competing candidates at the primary scholarship examination has risen from 
211 to 270, and of successful candidates from 161 to 226. 

202. Maldah. —Population, 676,000; primary grant, Es. 4,000; expenditure 
therefrom, Es. 2,042; of which Es. 684 have been spent on 16 lower vernacular 
schools; The total number of schools aided from the primary grant has 
increased from 43 with 1,215 pupils to 147 with 2,862 pupils. Unaided 

E rimaries are two, the 120 returned under this heading in last year’s report 
aving been aided under the chief-guru system. There are 20 chief gurus 
in the district, who paid altogether 347 visits of inspection. The operation 
of the system is said by the Inrocctor to have been impeded by the prevalence 
of epidemics in the district. There was a decline from 25 to 20 in the number 
of schools that sent up candidates to the primary scholarship examination, 
while the number of candidates that appeared and of those that were successful 
remained much the same. 

203. SonthalPergumahi, —Population, 2,2^9,000; primary grant, Es. 7,000; 
expenditure therefrom, Es. 6,762. There are no primary fund vernacular 
schools, middle or lower, in the district. The number of aided pathsalas has 
risen from 141 with 4,050 pupils to 524 with 7,673 pupils. Unaided primaries 
are returned as 1 against 409 of last year, the change being the effect of the 
working of the chxef-guru system. The number of candidates at the primary 
scholarship examination has increased from 140 to 221, and the number of 
successful candidates from 96 to 139. Mr, Oldham, the Deputy Compiiasiqner, 
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observes that, being new to the district, the only remark he can make on the 
state of education is that it affects the Sonthal and Paharia population to an 
almost inappreciable degree, only six Sonthal boys having appeared at the 

exann^a Naopobe Division. —The number of aided schools has 

advanced from 649 to 775 : there are 44 lower vernacular schools. In all dis¬ 
tricts the system of fixed stipends prevails; but in each, that of rewards after 
examination has been in some small degree superadded. I may be permitted 
to repeat a remark made in my last report on the subject of introducing the 
system of payment-by-results into those parts of the country in which the 
margin of mdigenous schools outside the circle of aid is small. “ This system 
finds its most congenial field of operation wherever indigenous schools abound. 
Where, on the contrary, the only schools are those which the_ primary grant 
has called into existence, the advantages of tliat system are chiefly confined to 
the introduction of the principle of competition. Competition, again, while 
it strengthens the schools that are already strong, has an opposite effect on those 
which are weak, and -which on that account demand our special care.” 

205. jffflsartJayA.—Population, 772,000; primary grant, Rs. 7,000; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 5,639; of which Rs. 432 have been spent on nine lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has increased from 163 with 3,536 pupils to 174 with 3,697 pupils. Of these, 
137 are stipendiary pathsalas with a monthly grant of Rs. 461. The rest have 
earned rewards after examination. Unaided pathsalas are returned as 59. 
The system of pajment-by-results, noticed in the last year’s report, is said to 
have worked well during the year. The examination for rewards was held at 42 
sub-centres, and 521 boys were examined both from stipendiary schools and 
from others. The amount of rewards earned by 126 teachers was Rs. 273, 
and by 137 boys Rs. 42. Besides the schools formally returned as above, the 
Deputy-Inspector mentions the existence of 114 indigenous pathsalas with 
newly 1,000 pupils. The Assistant Inspector believes that this number in no 
way represents the actual spread of indigenous instruction; and the Deputy 
Commissioner has agreed to take a complete census of unaided schools, with a 
view to introducing the Midnapore system. Colonel Boddam is of opinion that 
the prospects of the reward system in the district are very good, and hopes that 
in a few years the fixed-stipend plan of payment will he entirely superseded. 

206. ioWwyya.—Population, 1,237,000; primary grant, Rs, 10,000; 

expenditure therefrom, Rs. 8,016; of which Rs. 432 have been spent on nine 
lower vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary 
grant has increased from 190 with 4,933 pupils to 213 with 6,735 pupils. 
Unaided primaries are 54; twelve of the aided schools are under the Anglican 
mission. The monthly stipends were paid according to the average attendance 
of the pupils, attendance being determined solely by the registers which the 
gurus themselves kept. Besides stipends, 60 money prizes to the value of 
Rs. 530 were to be given at the end of the year to the gurus whose 
pathsalas were most successful at the primary scholarship examination; and 
three prizes of 12 annas, 8 annas, and 4 annas respectively were to be' given 
in each pathsala to tbo impils whose regularity and progress were most 
satisfactory. The District Committee have now modified the form of payment 
by attendance, and schools will for the ^pture be judged and rewarded hy the 
results of the periodical examinations held by Deputy Inspectors, as well as by 
those held annually. » 

207. ATanJAoom.—Population, 996,000; primary grant, Rs, 8,000; expendi¬ 
ture therefrom, Rs, 7,461; of which Rs. 933 have been spent on 16 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary grant 
has increased from 293 with 7,309 pupils to 380 with 8,621 pupils. Unaided 
primaries are seven, against 72 in the last report. Of the aided pathsalas 184 
were stipendiaries, 181 were schools whose teachers and pupils received 
rewards on the results of a general examination, and 49 were rewarded path¬ 
salas receiving one rupee each for submission of retunis. The Deputy Itispoctor 
estimates that there are somefSO pathsalas, with 450 pupils, not as yet included 
in the returns. The Assistant Inspector thinks it Hkefy that, as the system of 
payment-by-results has already gained, some footing in the district 
fixed grants will gradually disappear. 
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208. <S»«y5A<M»«.ii^Pop81ation, 318,000; primary grant, Es. 8,000 ; eipnndi- 
ture therefrom, Es. 2,880; of which Es. 321 were spent on 10 Ipwer 
Temacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary j^nt 
has increased from 47 with 2,075 pupils to 55 with 2,411 pupils. Une^ded 
primaries are returned as four. The 46 aided primaries are amded into two 
classes, 35 old and 10 new. Almost all the old pathsalas had been in receipt 
of stipends of Es. 5 a month ; but these were reduced during the year to Es. 8 
or Es. 3-8, and the savings thus effected were applied to rewarding the most 
successful gurus every half-year. The 10 new pathsalas had no stipends 
granted them, but were rewarded once a quarter. The Assistant Inspector 
remarks that the payment-by-results system will not suit Singbhoom, where the 
margin between the inner and outer circles is extremely small. The gurus of 
the 10 new pathsalas are said to have had no income from local sources, and 
to have received on the average only Es. 2 from Government. 

209. Orissa Dmsioir.—The success of the system of payment-by-results, 
which had been introduced into two out of the three districts of the division, 
was last year questioned by the Joint-Inspector and the Magistrate of Balasore. 
Quality appeared to have been sacrificed to quantity. The experience of another 
year seems to have dissipated all doubts, and the system is pronounced a trium¬ 
phant success. It is to bo introduced into the remaining district of Pooree 
during the current financial year. The number of aided schools in the division 
has increased from 4,316 to 4,528, the limits of expansion having been nearly 
reached. There are 111 lower vernacular schools, which form an integral 
portion of tlie system. 

210. Cuttack. —Population, 1,623,000; primary grant, Es. 13,000, a 
special addition of Es. 2,000 having been made to the district grant for the 
year, in order to provide for the great and unexi>ected increase in the number 
of pupils claiming the higher rate of reward. The expenditure was Es. 11,778, 
of which Rs. 1,450 have been spent on 40 lower vernacular schools. The 
total number of schools aided from the primary grant has increased from 
2,641 to 2,657, while the pupils have decreased from 29,265 to 26,548. 
Unaided primaries are returned as 308; in the preceding year there were 
none. The Joint-Inspector considers that the falling off in the number 
of pupils is due to the returns having been this year collected by the teachers 
of lower vernacular schools, who went round the pathsalas of their respective 
circles and assisted the abadhans in filling up the returns. This, he con¬ 
siders, is a plan far more likely to procure accuracy than the course, followed 
in the previous year, of leaving the abadhans to submit their own returns to 
the Sub-Inspectors at the nearest police outpost. The chief special measures 
carried out during the year under report have been the appointment of five 
inspecting gurus on a salary of Es. 10 a month each, to teach abadhans in 
selected areas; the utilisation of the services of the lower and some of the middle 
school teachers in inspecting pathsalas situated near them; and the distribu¬ 
tion of printed books amox\g selected schools. The system of payment-by¬ 
results is thought by the Joint-Inspector to have passed beyond the experimental 
stage. Although he was not at the outset very sanguine of the success of the 
scheme when first introduced by himself in Balasore, all his doubts have now 
been removed; and he is convinced that within the next five or six years a very 
large percentage of the existing indigenous pathsalas will have raised them¬ 
selves to the level of the most advanced pathsalas under the stipendiary system. 
The Magistrate remarks that in this district the pathsala system is indigenous, 
and that it flourishes with no assistance from Government to an extent which is 
hardly reached elsewhere even after very liberal expenditure. Mr. Nolan 
observes that in August 1877, before the plan of payment-by-results was intro¬ 
duced, there were 8,400 pathsalas in the district, of which only 230 received 
Government aid; and he urges that our object should bo rather to improve and 
elevate the existing system than to increase the number of pupils. This end, he 
considers, has been gained, since the competition introduced by the reward 
system has diffused emulation and vigour throughout the primary schools of the 
district. As a proof of this, 843 pupils passed this year the primary scholarship 
examination, against 204 in the previous year. The system must be looked on 
as a complete success. 
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The following table shows the results of the pass examination for two 
successive years 
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The noticeable fact is the increase in the number passing by the higher 
standard. 

211. Balasore. —Population, 770,000; primary grant, Bs. 7,000 ; expen¬ 
diture therefrom, Rs. 6,165; of which Rs. 2,358 nave been spent on 43 lower 
vernacular schools. The total number of schools aided from the primary 
grant has increased from 1,500 with 19,771 pupils to 1,504 with 21,946 pupils. 
Unaided primaries are returned as 257, against none last year. A great 
improvement in the accuracy of the returns has been made by the appointment 
of inspecting abadhans, who have been also useful in inducing teachers from 
various parts of the district to go for training to the normal school, in intro¬ 
ducing printed books, and in assisting the Sub-Inspectors at the time of the pass 
and primary examinations. The appointment of these inspecting abadhans 
is the only innovation on the system of payment-by-results described in the 
last report as in vogue in this district. There appeared at the reward examin¬ 
ation 10,379 pupils from 1,454 pathsalas, and 6,270 pupils obtained rewards 
lor their teachers aggregating Rs.' 4,382. The Magistrate observes that it is 
yet too early to pronounce decisively on the effects of the newly-formed 
abadhan agency, but that it is reasonable to anticipate very valuable results 
from an arrangement by which, so to speak, even the most secluded and in¬ 
significant hamlet is brought educationally into relations with the outer world, 
and the most old-fashioned abadhan is made aware that he is no longer too 
obscure for criticism. The following figures show the results of the pass 
examination for two years :— 
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212. Fooree .—Population 770,000; primary grant, Rs. 7,000; expenditure 
there&om, Rs. 6,903; of whidi Rs. 1,133 have been spent on 28 lowbr ■vema- 
cular schools. The total number of scnools aided from the primary fund has 
increased from 262 with 4,50? pupils to 479 with 6,623 pupils. Unaided 
primaries are returned as 1,016» The stipendiary system was in force through¬ 
out the district, but Rs. 81 were spent on 160 pathsalas as rewards for fiimish- 
ing returns. The large increase in the humber of unaided pathsalas is 
probably due to the returns having been more accurately collected through the 
instrumentality of the teachers of stipendiary schools. Of the aided pamsalas- 
118 have reached the primary scholarship standard, and of the rest 57 are 
in a fairway to attain it# Ipe Magistrate has taken steps during the year to 
introduce the payment-bytresults system in the chief sub division. It was 
thought: necessary to keep up 25 stipendiary pathsalas to serve as models, but 
from all the others stipends havfe been withdrawn. Thirteen centres of examin¬ 
ation have been chosen, and tlmro will be two examinations yearly, the first 
being for a pass. Fonr annas will be given to each successful oandi^te at the 
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pass examination, anii annas to his abadhan. In the Khoorda sub-dirision, 
a hilly and woodland region, there is no general desire for education and no 
indigenous systena. Stipendiary pathsdas will therefor© be retained; all 
have been hutted, and have received printed books. 

213. _ Orissa^ Tributary Mehals .—The education in these mehals, being 
mainly primary, is treated of in this place as in last year’s report. An increase 
of 172 schools and of 1,641 pupils is returned, the figures being now 287 schools 
with 4,689 pupils, against 116 schools with 3,048 pupils in the year before. 
Two Sub-Inspectors were appointed in September 1878. The circle of one 
comprises the estates of Bankee, Ungool, and Dhonkanal, and that of the other 
the tributary estates of Keonjhur and Mohurbhunj. The difficulty of travelling is 
very great, the routes being often impassable in the rains from the flooding of the 
mountain streams, and in the summer from the jungles catching fire. Neverthe¬ 
less a good deal of inspection work was got through. There are two other 
Sub-Inspectors, one in charge of the Khond mehal schools, who is paid from 
the revenue received from the tax on spirit-sho 2 )s, and the other appointed by 
the Dhenkanal School Committee to look after the subsidised pathsalas within 
that estate. 

There is one middle English school; it is situated at Barripada, and is 
entirely supported by the Maharajah of Mohurbhunj. Improvements have been 
made in the teaching staff, and the number on the rolls has risen from 60 to 
142. There are six middle vernacular schools, three of them being Government 
schools, and the others entirely supported by the Rajahs. The aggregate 
number of pupils in the six schools was 262. Six schools of this class wore 
abolished during the year, under the scheme for the reorganization of the 
Bankee and Ungool schools, which has been the subject of special orders of 
Government. For the middle vernacular scholarship examination throe schools 
sent up six candidates, of whom four were successful. 

There were 42 lower vernacular schools at work during the year ; a gain 
of one school. Of those five wore Government, seven aided, and the remaining 
30 unaided. The number of pupils was 1,334. In the Khond mehals five new 
schools were established from the voluntarily-imposed grog-tax. No examin¬ 
ation has as yet been held by the lower vernacular scholarship standard, but 
text-books have been introduced into tho schools, and the standard is being 
taught in many of them. 

Tho primary schools are of three classes, numbering altogether 237, viz. 
75 grant-in-aid, 15 jirimary grant, and 147 unaided. The total cost to 
Government was Rs. 1,068, and the amount contributed from other sources 
Rs. 10,787. Tho number of pupils was 2,926. Tho 75 grant-in-aid primaries 
liave been opened under tlio scheme for reorganizing the Ungool and Bankee 
schools. This scheme jirovidos for the training of abadhans in tho Cuttack 
normal school, and for giving a retaining fee to successful gurus ; and money is 
set ajiart for a jdan of paymcnt-by-results and for the purchase of school 
books and prizes. Tho 15 primary grant pathsalas have been under the supervi¬ 
sion of the Rev. Mr. Phillips, and are reported as being in a satisfactory condition. 
Tho attendance was 247, 'against 222 last year, tho pupils being mostly 
Sonthals, and only three of the number are returned as * unable to read and 
write.’ Mr. Phillips has lately retired from the mission through ill health, and 
the well-earned thanks of Government have been accorded to him for his self- 
denying labours in the cause of education extending over 35 years. Tho schools 
under his charge have been made over to the Maharsyah of Mohurbhunj. 

Almost all tho Keonjhur scho<ds are situated in pergunnahs inhabited 
by Bhuiyas. Tho school-houses are surrounded by linos of small huts for 
the use of school-masters and pupils who have come from a distance. The 
Maharajah takes a keen interest in the schools, and endeavours by all means 
.to secure full attendance. In Mohurbhunj the pathsalas established by the 
Maharajah are mostly attended by Uriyas. In order to make the teachers 
work jiroporly, a rupee is deducted every month from tho pay of each, 
and from the accumulated sum annual payments are made to those only 
who show good results. No primaiy scholarship examination has yet boon 
held, but the schools are gradually working up to that standard. There 
were 47 girls attending the lower vernacular and primary schools, there 
being no girls’ school in the mehals. 
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The Superintendent considers the abolition of some of the middle and 
lower class schools a step in the right direction, but is not quite sure that a 
payment-by-rosults system will succeed. Mr. Smith thinks that more 
inspection than is at present possible is required, and proposes to reduce the 
normal school course from one year to six months, and to employ the money 
saved from stipends in the appointment of inspecting pundits. On the whole, 
he considers that education m these wild tracts is making sound, if slow, 
progress. 

214. Peimaet Schoiaeship Examination.— The following table shows the 
result of the primary scholarship examination. The subjects of this examin¬ 
ation for Bengal proper are (1) handwriting, MS. reading, reading and explana¬ 
tion of Bodhoday; (2) the four rules of arithmetic, simple and compound, 
and the rules of Subhankar; (3) bazar and zemindari accounts and simple 
mensuration. 


Primary Scholarship Examimtion, 1878-79. 
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(o) 720 ditto ditto. 

215. In the previous year 12,985 pupils competed from 4,474 schools, and 
5,647 passed from 2,996 schools. There is therefore an increase of 1,579 
competing schools with 3,925 pupils, and of 945 successful schools with 2,318 
pupils. The bulk of the increase is found in the divisions of Patna and 
Bhagulpore, the former contributing 1,055 and the latter 430 additional candi¬ 
dates passing the examination. In every division there is an increase 
except in that of liajshahye, in which the number of successful candidates has 
declmod from 503 to 301. The failures were mostly in the districts of 
Dinagepore, Julpigoree, and Rajshahyo, in the last of which, it is said, that 
“the certificates being of no value,” only those go up for examination who have 
a reasonable chance of a scholarship. It was never sjupposed or intended that 
primary scholarship certificates should be a passport to employmentbut the 
conditions of aid might well be so arranged that a guru would find his advan¬ 
tage in passing as many boys as possible by the tost, the importance of which 
is that it affords a most valuable indication of the progress of primary schools 
towards their legitimate standard, 

216. The general advance in the standard of primary instruction is also 
shown by the progress returns. In 1877-78 the proportion of pupils in the 
higher stage of the primary section (*.«., those who can read, write, and under¬ 
stand easy sentences in their mother tongue) was 34*4 per cent,, and in the 
lower sections 64*6 per cent; in 1878-79 the percentage in the higher sections 
was 37T ; in the lower 61*7. 
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217. The social position of those who won the primary scholarships is 
shown below:— 


Social Position of Primary Scholars, 1878-79. 



Of 413 scholarships oSorod to competition among 530,000 pupils, 111 are 
held by boys of the middle classes and 301 by boys of tho lower. That is 
to say, the lower classes, who form 86 per cent, of the pupils in primary schools, 
held 73 per cent, of the scholarships. Those scholarships are intended for 
tho picked boys of primary schools, so as to give them tho opportunity of 
rising to whatever position their natural capacity may fit them for. It is very 
satisfactory to find that so large a proportion of tho scholarships are won by 
the classes for whoso benefit they were established. 

218. Tho orders of Government prescribing the divisions of the educa¬ 
tional report assign no place to the education of Europeans and Eurasians, or to 
the education of females. They may bo conveniently introduced at the close 
of this section. 


219. EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS AND EURASIANS.—The table 
below shows the statistics for the last two years of such schools for the general 
education of Europeans and Eurasians as sent in complete returns 



Number of schoolB. 

Number of pupils. 

Cuas 07 SCHOOOB. 


--, 


--, 


X877-7S. 

1876.79. 

1677-78. 

1878-78. 

Aided eohools for boys 

8 

8 

1,637 

1,617 

Pilto ditto for girls ... 

9 

10 

OSO 

1,070 

Pitio mixed scbools 

... 18 

18 

780 

892 

Pitto normal scbools 

1 

1 

16 

9 

Pnaided schools for boys ... 

3 

4 

492 

656 

Pitto ditto for girls ^ 

2 

2 

160 

106 

Pitto mixed schools 

7 

3 

6U 

202 

Total 

... 48 

46 

4,665 

4,647 


_ 

_ 

— 

_ 


Three unaided schools, which last year furnished returns, have now 
omitted to do so; and one aided school at Arrah has been closed owing to 
circumstances mentioned below. On the other hand, two newly aided schools 
in Calcutta are now included for the first time. 

220. The two Scottish orphanages, which have been by mistake included 
among schools for Europeans and Eurasians in the general summary, are 
pxcluded from the figures shown above, since the 39 pupils stacking in them 
on the Slst March last were all Native Christians. The Church Mission Normal 
School for Eurasian mistresses, which has been included among schools for 
special instruction, is added hero to complete the list. The total cost of the 
87 aided schools was Rs. 2,44,821, of which Rs. 68,652 were contributed by 
Government. 


SDtroAYi^y. 


BI>!7CAT10ir 09 
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221. Calcutta. —Full returns were received from 28 schools with 3,735 
pupils, against 80 schools with 3,790 pupils in the preceding year. Of these 
28 schools 10 were for boys, 12, including the Church Mission Normal School, 
for girls, and six were mixed. Of the 3,735 pupils, 2,274 were boys and 1,461 
were girls. 

222. Of the 10 boys’ schools, seven were aided and three unaided. The 
number of pupils in the seven aided schools has decreased from 1,590 to 1,563, 
of whom 1,429 were Christians, 72 Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, and 30 “others.” 
Classified according to social position, 22 were from the upper classes of society, 
1,071 from the middle, and 460 from the lower classes. The progress returns 
give 210 in the upper stage, 633 in the middle, 471 in the upper section of 
the primary stage, and 239 in the lower section. Tho expenditure on these 
schools was Rs. 1,17,743, of which Rs. 18,574 was paid by Government and 
Rs. 99,169 supplied from private funds. The cost of each pupil to Government 
was Rs. 14. The Hindu, Mahomodan, and “other” pupils were for the 
most part in the Benevolent Institution, St. Chrysostom’s School, St. Joseph’s 
School, and the Doveton College; and the 22 pupils from the upper classes 
were all in the Doveton College. The Doveton College, the Free School, 
St. James’, St. Joseph’s, and St. Chrysostom’s Schools, send up pupils from their 
highest classes to the Entrance examination, and are therefore ranked as higher 
schools. Tho Benevolent Institution, though it last year sent up one 
candidate to the Entrance examination, is classed as a middle English 
school, and the Cathedral Orphanage as a lower English school. 

The pupils in the three unaided boys’ schools, St. Xavier’s, the Armenian 
Philanthropic Academy, and the American Mission School, have risen from 
492 in the preceding year to 607, of whom 440 were Christians, 29 Hindus, 
10 Mahomedans, and 28 “ others.” According to social position, 95 were from 
tho upper classes of society, 395 from tho middle, and 17 from tho lower classes. 
The progress returns give 88 in tho upper stage, 282 in tho middle, 132 in tho 
upper section of the primary stage, and five in the lower section. The Hindus, 
Mahomedans, and “ others,” were in St. Xavier’s College only, and the 
95 pupils from the upper classes also belonged to the same institution. Tho 
St. Xavier’s and the Armenian Philanthropic Academy teach up to the 
Entrance standard, and tho American Mission School is classed as a middle 
English school. 

223. Of the 12 girls’ schools, 10 were aided and two unaided. In tho 10 
aided schools there were 1,054 pupils, of whom 976 were Christians, 1 Maho- 
medan, and 77 “ others.” Of these pupils, 22 were boys. Classified according 
to social position, 525 were from the middle classes and 529 from the lower. 
The progress returns show 24 in the upper stage, 360 in the middle, 425 in the 
upper section of tho primary stage, and 245 in the lower section. The ex 2 ienditure 
on these schools was Rs, 67,978; tho total cost to Government was Rs. 18,920; 
and the cost per pujiil Rs. 25-8-0. The pupils returned as “ others ” were 74 Jews 
in tho Christian Jewish Training School, and 3 Parsees in Mrs. Powell’s. The two 
unaided schools which fui'iiished comidete statistics were the Loretto House and 
La Martiniere for girls. They had 136 and 88 pupils respectively, making a 
total of 224 pupils, of whom 221 were Christians, two Hindus, and one Jew; 
26 were from tho upper classes, 118 from the middle, and 80 from the lower; 
36 were in tho upper stage of progress, 108 in the middle, 65 in the upper 
section of the primary stage, and 15 in the lower section. The aided schools 
for girls are the Church Mission Normal School, tha Free School for girls, 
the European Female Orphan Asylum, the Bow Bazar Loretto, tho Entally 
Loretto, tho Christian Jewish Training School, the Old Church Parochial 
Homo, the Calcutta Girls’ School, tho Benevolent Institution for girls, and 
Mrs. Powell’s School. 

224. The mixed schools from which returns were received were all aided. 
No unaided school furnished complete returns this year. The number of aided 
schools has risen from five to six by the addition of St. Mary’s School, and the 
number of pupils from 323 to 397, of whom 179 were boys and 218 girls^ all 
Christians except four. According to social position, 227 were from the middle 
classes and 170 from the lower; 21 were in the upper stage of progress, 176 
in the middle, 92 in the ujipor section of the primary stage, and 108 in the 
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lower section., The ifependittore was Es. 12,220, the total cost to Qwernmeat 
Ks. 3,838, and the cost per pupil Es. 14. 

The six mixed schools are thus classified:— 

1. St. Stephen’.^ 

2. Old Ohnrcli Daj... ... ..C Middle Englitli aohool. 

3. St. Mary's .) 

4. St. John’s . ... 

6. St. Paul's. C Lower „ „ 

6. St. Saviour’s J 


225. Besides these 28 schopls there are some Ih other schools for Europeans 
and Eurasians, more or less known to the department, from which incomplete 
or no returns were obtained. They are as follows:— 


Soboola lurniahtnff incompleto 
rutumft. 

' 1. La Marfinihre for boys. 

2. Pratt Memorial Girls’. 

3. Infant Preparatory. 

4. Miss Moran’s. 

6. Mrs. Stark’s. 


Bohoote (nrnilhiog no 
retnnu. 

1 &2. Begimental schools at the fort. 
8. Mr. Ardwisc’g Seminary. 

4. Doreton Institution for young ladies. 
6. Tonng Ladies’ Seminary. 

6. Mrs. English's. 

7. Mr. Bidley’s. 


Some schools noticed in the last report have ceased to exist during the 
year under review. They are— 

1. Murgihatta Loretto. 4. Mrs. Barbain’s. 

2. Mr. Sale’s institution. 6. „ Waters's. 

3. Mrs. Wlielan’s. 

226. The success of the higher English schools at the last Entrance examin* 
ation is shown in the following table:— 


N*MB or School. 

• 

Numhfr of 
candidates. 

PABStU IH TUB 

SchoUnhips. 

First 

diviaion. 

Bccnnd 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

St Xavwr’ft . 

26 

30 

4 

a.a 

4 

7 

1 

2 

9 

0 

2 

... 

Poveton ••• ••• ••• 

13 

13 

7 

3 

s 

s 

8 

... 

11 

6 

« 

1 

la Mrrtiaiin . 

e 

6 

2 

3 

9 

3 

... 


4 

6 

... 


Bt. Jimw* ••• ••• ••• 

7 

e 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

s 

2 

3 

... 


Arnunlan Pbltantbropic Aeadomy 

4 

4 

1 

1 

’ 1 

2 

1 

... 

» 

8 

1 


Froe School ... . 

B 

a 

... 


2 

1 

•... 

1 

2 

2 



St. .. 

4 

e 

1 

... 

•• 

2 

... 

... 

1 

2 

... 


St. Cbryfwtom’a . 

4 

8 


... 

... 

... 


1 

... 

1 

... 


Benevolont tpstitatioB Cor boyi ••• 

... 

1 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

69 

r 

10 

7 

11 

18 

6 

7 

32 

32 

7 

1 


227. The next table shows the social position of the pupils at .the 
Various schools, se far as 1 have been able to ascertain it. Though these 
schools are established priniarily for the education of children of European and 
Eurasian parents, it wifi be seen that in some of them there are children of 
other than European and Eurasian origin. Of the 75 pupils in the Christian 
Jewish training school, 74 were Jews of other than European origin, smd 
one was a M^omedan. English is the language of the school. 


astroirm at 
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wipcimoi *> Social potition qf the Pupils of European and Eurasian Schools in Calcutta for 1878-79. 

xvnofMn MD 


ECBilltXa. 






MDIDIB ClABSBS OI SOCIITY. j 

LowiK CiAMEs or Soemr. 




1 

1 

I 

1 

m 














■E 

•s 










1 

i 

3 

a 

u 




I 

Navi oi Bgsoox. 

1 

0 

i 

J 

o 

1 

1 

1 

g 

s 




§' 


1 

1 


Bkkaska 

6 

9 


'3 

1 

1 

p 

; 

1 

H 

1 


Total 

•E 

s 

1 

i 

H 

1 

1 

i 

Total 



Aideii under the Miiwte qf 



1 















February 1875. 



1 














1 

St. John's .. ... 

K«>) 


1 


AA. 

8 

6 

40 

2 


0 

7 


3 

17 

{a) 3 Jews. 

8 

8t. PauPe . .. 

86 

UJ 


5 

... 

1 

18 

24 

2 

AM 

3 


AM 

56 

«1 

a 

St. Saviour’s . 

St. Stephen’R .. 

16 



3 

AM 

AAJ 

AM 

1 

AM 

AM 

AAJ 

1 

1 

13 

15 


4 

6S 



4H 

2 

18 

1 

63 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

187 



« 

Oathnaral Halo Orplianaffo 

227 



10 

4 


10 

24 

9 


7 

AM 

AM 

203 


« 

Bt. Joseph's . 

MJ(i) 

... 

182 

48 

54 

5 

289 

116 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

116 

(5) 3 Hindus, 8 Mahomed - 
ana, and 1 pameo. 

7 

St. Chrysostom's . 

lOS(c) 


. 

o 

. . 

8 

11 

28 

11) 

AM 

15 

H 

34 

8 

75 

(v) 31 Hindus and 8 Ma- 
homodans. 

({ 

Bow Bazar Loretto . 

800 



96 

1 

IS 

49 

1«1 

50 

AM 

80 

18 

AM 

31 

189 

9 

Christiui Jewiiti . 

76(d) 





. 

87 

37 

AM 

AM 

15 

AM 

a£ 

23 

88 

(d) 74 Jews andl Maboni- 

















edan. 

10 

Old Church Day . 

n«(f) 

... 


n 

1 

3 

1 

65 


... 


... 

AAJ 

53 

53 

(«•) 1 Jew. 

11 

Dovtiton OoUege .. 

896(/) 

22 


88 

24 

21 

133 

m 

... 

... 

■ 

... 


8 

8 

{/) C Hindus. 5 Mshoni' 
edans. iirid 19 "othera." 

IS 

Benevolent Institution for boys 
Ditto ditto for girls 

160(b) 




1 

49 

82 

82 

3 

AM 


AM 

7 

40 

B8 

(p) .12 Hindus. 6 Alahom' 
edanN, and 10 "uUiers." 

18 

m 



5 

2 

4(1 

10 

68 

1 


... 

AM 


45 

46 

14 

Old Church Parochial Homo ... 

u 




AM 


AM 


1 

.. 


AM 

AM 

2S 

24 


IB 

Mm. PowttU's . 

SI. Mary's. 

SB(A) 

... 


fl 


4 

6 

15 

5 


Is 

AAJ 

AM 


20 

(A) .iPamoes. 

1(1 

58 

... 


29 

... 


5 

M 

... 


n 

... 

... 

24 

24 


Totol 

2,111 

22 

504 

6.1 

222 

323 

1,192 

199 

... 

Ijg 

m 

42 

604 

897 

806 non-Obristianj. 


Other Aided Schools. 

















1 

Rt. James’ . 

Church H ission Normal 

187 

4AA 


75 

4 

85 

28 

137 

AAJ 


AAJ 


AM 

... 



2 

0 

AM 




9 


9 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

... 



S 

BntsDy Lorotto . 

220 



6 


.10 

20 

55 

HI 


29 

7 

... 

80 

185 


4 

Free School lor boys . 

245 


18.1 


74 

S8 

215 

AM 


AM 

AM 





5 

Ditto for girls . 

ISS 

AM 


S4 

AM 

41 

IS 

88 



AM 


AM 

4.1 

*45 


6 

Buroiiean Female Orphan Asy* 

52 

AAA 




n 

AM 


..A 

... 

... 

AM 

... 

52 

52 



ium. 






m 











1 

Calcutta Girls* . 

m 

... 


55 

3 

■a 

■ 

97 




... 

... 

... 




Total ... 

8tl3 


m 

7 

■Si 

H 

G31 

49 


2it 

7 

... 

J77 

m 



Unaided Schools. 

















1 

Bt. Xavier's .. . 

1!0(») 

96 

360 

.18 

59 

72 

335 








(>) 29 Hindiia, 10 Mnlioni> 

S 

ArmeniM) Fhil(mthropto Aoa- 

52 



AM 

AM 

10 

25 

iii 

r> 

AM 

... 

H 

AM 

4 

17 

edans, aud 28 *' otlivrs.” 


demy. 

















8 

Amori(«n Mission Rohool 

.SB 



9 


7 

111 

.15 

... 


AM 

AM 

... 




4 


m 



, 


8 


8 

AM 

2 

AM 

AM 


78 

1>0 

C/) 2 Hindus and 1 Jew. 

5 

Loretto House . 

1!I6(b') 

26 


HI 

10 

4 

9 

110 

... 

... 

... 

... 





Total ... 

7.11(1;) 

121 

240 

54 

8H 

126 

51.1 

5 

2 


8 


82 

97 

(A) 70 nomCbristmns. 


Gsaao Iotai. 

3,735(1 

143 

1,112 

144 

6Q9 

571 

2.8.16 

253 

3 

147 

49 

42 

763 

1,256 

(0 276 non-Christian*. 


yupils belonfcmB to th« uppor clawea ... ... ... i W 

„ „ „ luiudlc „ ... . . ... 

„ „ „ lowor ... ... ... l.i!50 

'lotifti ... S.7S& 

Leaving out of consideration the unaided schools in the foregoing table, 
we find that the numbers of pupils in tho three sections of society were returned 


as foUows:— 


1877-78, 

1878-70. 

nppor classes 

Irliadle „ 

... 

32 

22 


... 1,077 

1,323 

Lower „ 

% , 

... 6U1 

1,169 

Parentage unknown ... 


... 872 S 


Total 

... 2,»8B 

8.001 


228. AD the pupils from the upper classes were in the Doveton College. 
Tho new schools in the list are St. Mary’s and Mrs. PoweU’a. The former*!., 
is an admirably conducted school under tho Sisters of the Cross, situated 
in the populous suburb of KSdderpore. Mrs. PowelPs school is not organized 
on a satisfactory plan in point of instruction, but is possibly doing some good in 
providing a home for several European children who would otherwise be 
wandering about tho streets. . 
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229, The follo'Wing table gives the name, class, .and management of each mcoAtioii OT 
of the aided schools, as well as the number of pupils on the roUs, the amount w»ope*.»i« 
of the monthly grant, and the rate of fee charged:— ioeawaiw. 


Ait/ed European and Euraeian Schools. 


No. 

Name, oloas, and manageroont. 

Pu 

1877-78. 

■•IKB. 

1878-79. 

Monthly 

Govern- 

Monthly 

fees. 

Beuases. 

Boys 

Girl. 

a 

I 

Oirit. 

grant. 


Higher Schools, 





Ba. A.T. 

Ba. B«. 


1 

Doveton CoUege* ... ...^ 

r 

297 


200 


154 0 0 

8 to 10 

* Tho capitation giuut is Rs. a'08 

S 

St, JoroeM’.^Protoatant 

148 


137 


290 0 0 

3 to 0 


S & 4) 

Free Sohnolt .■ 

i 

251 

132 

24S 

133 

8M 6 4 

a 


6 

Bt. JOHeph’fl .f Roman 0a*( 

40.8 


405 


200 0 0 

8 to 6 

school, and not strictly aided. 

6 

8t. Ghrysoatom’ii. 1 

tluiho ,.,t 

102 


103 


61) 0 0 

1 to 3 

Bevonty>oighl pupils pay tees. 


Middle Schools. 








1 

St. Stephen’s . 

r 

m 

.80 

26 

87 

100 0 0 

1 to 3 


2 

Old Church Day.> Protestant... < 

51 

S8 

7.3 

45 

70 0 0 

2 to 8 


8 

Iienevolent Inatitutiont...^ 

t 

160 

D1 

140 

1U9 

209 0 0 

Free. 

) The Benevolent- Institution 1ms 










been hithcrfo cxciunlvely 










tnanaged by ProtesiHiitt* 










though tho terms of tho Trust 










du iiut require zuore titan that 










tho mansgors should ho Chris- 










tiani. It nmoives Rs. 75aa a 










capHaitoii graiti. 

4 

St. Mury'oS... ... ... Bomnti Catho- 



23 

36 

60 0 0 

3 to 0 

S A mpttetloii Krsnt of Iki. 1 a 



ho. 







head lur 6u pupils. 


Zsovter Schools. 








1 

SL. John’s.\ 

r 

21 

23 

80 

27 

60 0 0 

1 to 2 


2 

St. Paul’s .>Proteitant.. < 

25 

73 

18 

67 

65 0 0 

1 


a 

St. Ravjour’s . > 

1 

11 

10 

0 

7 

50 0 0 

i to l 


4 

CathuUral Male OrphanoKe.. .Roman C&tho* 

852 


227 


800 0 0 

Free. 




lie. 









(Jirla* Schools. 








1 

Church Mission Normal ...' 



10 


9 

100 0 0 

I6I| 

II Inclusive of lodging and board. 

2 

European Female Orphan 










Asylum . 



61 

M-. 

63 

200 0 0 

Froo. 


a 

Christinn Jewish . 

■ProtoStETlt ■ 

12 

4S 

12 

63 

75 0 0 

2 


4 

Calcutta Girls’ . 



87 


97 

tsoo 0 C 

3 to 6 

ir Reduced from Rs. 800 to Rs. 2 (X> 

n 

Old Church Parochial 








from Junitary 


}iomo.. 



10 


24 

•*5l 0 0 

Free. 

** A oupitatiori griuii of Rs. 3 a head 

((£7 

Row Hastar Dorolio. 

Roman Ca- ' 


20(1 


300 

150 0 0 

1 to 4 

tor 17 iiupils, all of whom are 

H 

Kntaily L»orctio 

tbolic ... . 

7 

193 

7 

31.3 

SOO 0 0 

1 

taught, fed, slid clothed free of 










charge. 

V 

Mrs. Powell's . 

Protestant- 


u. 

8 

32 

tt60 0 0 


tt A CRiJitiLtion grant of Ho. 1-8 a 










head up to lls. 50. Many of thu 










children are froe buurders. 


230. During the current year special examinations are being carried on 
of all the middle, lower, and girls’ schools in the above list except the Church 
MLsaion Normal School. The standards of examination laid down by the 
Education Department in England for elementary schools have been sliglitly 
altered so as to suit Anglo-Indian schools, and tlio examination will doci<le 
how many pupils in each school come up to the different standards. It will 
then bo possible to form some scheme for determining the grants to these 
schools, as is the practice in England, according to the standards attained by 
their pupils. Such a stop has become necessary, owing to the increasing 
number of applications for aid to schools of this class. 

231. Peesidkncy Division. —The only school under inspection is the 
aided railway School at Rampore H&t, It had on its rolls on the Slst 
of March last 12 pupils, of whom eight were girls. The military schools at 
Barrackpore and Dum-Dum are not under inspection. 

232. Bubdwan Division. —The number of schools is five, ns last year. 
The total roll number also remains much the same, there being on the 31st 
March 90 boys and 84 girls. The expenditure on these schools was Rs. 9,322, 
of which the Government share was Rs. 3,672. A special building grant of 
Rs. 1,000 has been given in aid of repairs to the Bishop Mihnan’s School at 
Howrah. 

I 233. Rajshahve Division. —The two schools in this division are at 
illaijeeling,—the St. Paul’s School for boys, and the Darjeeling School for 
girls. A Government school has also boon opened since the close of the official 
year at Kurseong for the children of railway employes. 

234. St. Paul’s School exhibits groat improvement under its present head¬ 
master Mr. Carter, The school has entirely recovered from the temporary 
depression noticed in the last yearly report, its numbers have doubled, and 
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snrowioit o» thete are now over 70 boys on the roll. Two candidates from this school passed 
snEopiASBiBB at the Entrance examination, and one of them, who was placed in the first 
EOEjsiAEB. ^ivigion, would have gained a scholarship but for the regulation which requires 
a candidate to read and write a vernacular language with fluency. An addi¬ 
tional master has been appointed and a munshi engaged to teach Bengali and 
Urdu. There is every prospect that the school will maintain its present sound 
and satisfactory position. The Darjeeling girls’ school has, since the last 
report, been removed to a more commodious house with larger grounds, and 
improvements have been made in the course of study and the class of books 
used. The school suffered a loss in the course of the year by the departure of 
Mrs. Lewin, who, as the Secretary, took much active interest in the school. 
Ilor place has been well filled by Mrs. Abbott. 

235. Dacca Division. —There are two schools in this division,—Mr. Vyse’s 
school at Dacca and a railway school at Goalundo. " In Mr. Vyse’s school 
the number on the rolls on the 31st March last was 58, of whom 28 were girls. 
Of this school the Inspector reported in November last that the work of 
instruction was too heavy for the staff employed, and he proposed that the 
school should be connected with the Diocesan Board of Education, and entirely 
reorganized. A sum of Rs. 4,000 was subscribed a few years ago for the 
estamishment of a new school in Dacca for Europeans and Eurasians; this 
sum is still in the Bank of Bengal, and may possibly bo appropriated, with the 
consent of the subscribers, to the reconstitution under the Diocesan Board 
of Mr. Vyse’s school. It is understood that the Ven’ble Archdeacon Baly is 
about to make proposals on behalf of the Diocesan Board for the reorganization ‘ 
of the school. 

236. The school at Goalundo has a house provided by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway Company. It contained 12 pupils—eight girls and four boys—and 
received a grant-in-aid shortly after the close of the year. 

237. Chittagong Division. —The only school of this class in the division 
which has furnished returns is an unaided school for girls recently established, 
about which the only information procured is that it contained on the 31st 
March 18 pupils. Of the Roman Catholic Orphanage in Chittagong, lately 
burnt down and now being rebuilt, no information has been supplied. 

238. Patna Division. —The total number of pupils attending European and 
Eurasian schools in this division was 358. The number of pupils is larger 
by 215 tfian the number given last year, owing to returns having this year 
been received from two unaided institutions, the Kurji Priory and the Banki- 
pore Convent. 

239. The school at Buxar had on the rolls on the 3l8t of March 66 pupils. 
It was inspected in December last by the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Circle. He found that in reading and writing the elder children were as 
well taught as in the Calcutta schools of the same class, and in arithmetic had 
gone as high as was necessary. There was some tendency to push the studios 
on too rapidly, and the teachers were advised to aim for the present at nothing 
beyond the middle scholarship course. 

240. One school, the Arrah Boarding School, was abolished during tho 
year. In December I inspected the school, and was convinced that it was not 
doing such work as to justify the continuance of the large grant of Rs. 120 a 
month. There were only nine boarders in the school, three of them boys whose 
father was about to be transferred to Dinapore. It was found that there would 
bo no difficulty in transferring tho six girls to the sohpols at Buxar or Allaha¬ 
bad. Tho grant was accordingly withdrawn. 

241. Bhaguli’ore Division. —The JamaJpore school had on the rolls 116 
pupils, of whom 28 were girls. The Government expenditure on the school - 
was Rs. 2,273, and the total expenditure Rs. 9,524. This school is the best of 
the railway schools, and ranla with the most efficient aided schools of the 
same size in Calcutta, such as the Old Church School. Tho boarding-house 
Arrangements arc excellent, and the general management of the institution*^ 
by Mr. and Mrs. Peglor, the head-master and hOad-mistress, has been most 
satisfactory. The great difficulty with this as with all railway schools lies in 
the frequent removal of the children owing to the transfer of their parents to 
other stations on the line. The only remedy is to increase the number of 
boarders, who need not leave the school when their parents are transferred. 
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242. Orissa Division.—T ho number of European and Eurasian children 
under instruction was on Slst March 46, of whom 39 were in four schools in the 
town of Cuttack. The Cuttack Christian school underwent Tarious vicissitudes 
during the year, two mistresses having resigned, and the school-house with its 
valuable furniture having been burned down. The committee have appointed 
a mistress of long experience, and secured another suitable building. 

243. FEMALE EDUCATION.—Excluding schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians, the returns for which have been separately given, the table below 
shows the progress in female education during the year:— 

lM7-7e. lWS-79. 




'^hooli. 

PupilMr 

hotiool.. 

FiipU?. 

Govomment schools 

1 

140 

3 

270 

Aided 

... ... 

... 311 

8,158 

339 

8,179 

Zenana 

„ (aided) ... 

... 134 

1.827 

1.30 

2,017 

Private 

• ... 

... 73 

1,839 

72 

2,031 


Total 

... 619 

11,964 

643 

12,497 


Girls in boys* schools 


9,623 

... 

11,235 


Total girls 

. 

21,587 

... 

23,732 


It will be seen that all classes of girls’ schools show an increase of pupils, 
while there has been an addition of 1,612 to the number of girls reading in 
boys’ schools. Tho latter increase is mainly found in tho number of girls 
attending primary grant pathsalas, tho figures under that heading being 7,733, 
against 6,194 in the previous year, a difiercnco of 1,639. 

244. The number of girls in the different stages of progress is given in 
the following table— 






1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Higher 

stage 

• •• 

«•> 

49 

37 

Middle 

>» ••• 



1,029 

1,645 

Primary 

„ (upper) 

... 


6.970 

6,741 

Ditto 

„ (lower) 

... 

... 

... 13,890 

15,409 




Total 

... 21,560* 

23,732 


* No retunia for 37 pupiln. 

The increase in the primary stages arises naturally from tho large addition 
that has been made to the number of girls reading in primary patnsalas. A 
slight falling off has thus taken place in the two upper stages. But in many 
cases tho figures have been supplied, year after year, by the managers of the 
schools, with no correction by the inspecting officers; and implicit reliance is not 
in all cases to be placed on them. Of the two Government schools in the preced¬ 
ing table, one is tho Bethuno School in Calcutta. Tho amalgamation of this 
school with tlie Ballygunge Banga Mahila Vidyalaya has been effected since tho 
date of the last report. The circumstances of tho amalgamation are briefly as 
follows. In 1873 tho last named school, which is described as a ‘ boarding 
school upon advanced principles of education,’ was established at Ballygunge, 
chiefly through tho exertions of Mr. Justice Phear and of some ladies of 
Calcutta. In 1875 Mr. Phear, who was the President of the Bethune School 
Committee, was of opinion that the school would have a wider scope if 
the Ballygunge school was amalgamated with it j but as there were difficulties 
at the time in the way, it was not till the year under report that the plan could 
be carried out. The house at the Bethune School, formerly occupied by the 
Lady Superintendent, was rearranged to accommodate the new pupils, and at tho 
date of report there were 15 grown girls boarding at tho school. 

245. The educational history of the year has been made noticeable, among 
other tilings, by the fact that a young Bengali lady has for the first time passed 
bne of the examinations of tho IJnivorsity. A pupil of the Bethune School, Miss 
Kadambini Bose, competed at the Entrance examination with success, failing 
'CO obtain a place in the first division by one mark only. This young lady’s 
success was mentioned with high approval by His Excellency the Viceroy on 
the occasion of the prize distribution at the school. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal also sanctioned the creation of a special junior scholarship for 
Miss Bose’s benefit, and she was presented with a prize of books to the value of 
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Es. 60. Three other pupils of the Bethune School were successful at the Middle 
Scholarship examinations, two of them passing in English, the third in the 
vernacular only. Their names were Kamini Sen, Abala Das, and Subama 
Prabha Bose. 

240. In consequence of the success of Miss Eadambini Bose, and in accord¬ 
ance with her desire to continue her studies to the First Arts examination, 
the Lieutenant-Governor consented to the proposal to raise the status of the 
school by appointing a Lecturer qualified to teach the First Arts course. With 
this object Baboo Sasi Bhusan Dutt, m.a., was transferred from the Cuttack 
College, and his time is now fully engaged at the Bethune School. 

Since the close of the official year the establishment of the school has 
been much strengthened. Better accommodation has been provided for the 
boarders, by their removal to the school-house, and by additions to tho building. 
The net grant to the school has boon raised from Rs. 650 to Rs. 750 a month. 

247. The second of tho two Government schools is tho Eden Female School 
at Dacca, established in Juno 1878. The grant to this school is Rs. 4,320 a 
year, which is met by tho grants formerly made to two aided Female Schools 
in Dacca, and that to the Chundra Nath Female Normal School at Beauleah, 
all three of which have boon closed during the year. The affairs of tho school 
are managed by a committee, of which the Commissioner of Dacca is President; 
and the school is regularly inspected by lady-visitors resident in tho station, 
who visit it in turn. The teaching stall' consists of four mistresses and one 
pundit. Tho head mistress is Mrs. Stansbury, formerly Superintendent of the 
Chundra Nath Female School. The school contains 153 pupils, of whom 26 
are learning English. By religion five pupils are Christians, one a Mahomedan, 
and tho rest Hindus. 

248. The National Indian Association of London having offered, through 
their Honorarj^ Secretary, Miss Adelaide Manning, to provide funds for five 
scholarships, to be thrown opt)u to competition by girls in Bengal, the offer was 
accepted by Government at the request of the Association. The scholarships 
were called the “Mary Carpenter” scholarships. Three of them, of the 
annual value of Rs. 48 each, were competed for by tho lower vernacular, and 
two, of tho annual value of Rs. GO each, by the middle vernacular standard. 
They were distributed among the five educational circles, one being assigned 
to each. At tho examination for those scholarships eight candidates appeared, 
and were examined by the same papers and standard as wore set for the 
pu})ils of boys’ schools. In the Presidency Circle three candidates presented 
tliemsclves for the middle scholarship examination from tho Bethune School 
in Calcutta, and all passed. In the Eastern Circle, four candidates appeared 
for the lower scholarship examination ; two from tho Burrisal and two from 
the Comillah Girls’ School; both the former and one of the latter passed. 
In the Western Circle, one candidate appeared as a private student for tho 
middle scholarshij) examination and passed. No candidate appeared in tho 
Behar or Rajsbahyo circles, and the scholarships allotted to those circles were 
accordingly given to successful candidates from other parts of Bengal. 

249. In addition to the above scholarships, the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha 
has awarded scholarships to girls who were successful at the examinations con¬ 
ducted under the superintendence of that Society. Of tho forty-seven girls who 
presented themselves for these examinations, no less than sixteen were attend¬ 
ing school after marriage. Twenty-six of these candidates passed ; ten by the 
first, twelve by the second, and four by the third standard. Two instances are 
cited of the success that has been achieved by tho Sabha’s efforts. Miss Laba- 
nya Prabha Bose, who passed the minor scholarship examination in the second 
division and won a ‘ Mary Carpenter ’ scholarship, and Miss Kadambini Bose, 
who passed the Entrance examination of 1878, had both held Hitakari scholar¬ 
ships. In addition to the success recorded above, two girls passed the primary 
scholarship examination in Furreedpore, and four in Tipporah. In Lohar-* 
dugga, where the prejudice against female education is not so strong as in 
those districts in which mamod ladies are kept strictly behind the purdah,\ 
two primary gii-ls’ schools have been established, with the largo attendance of 
129 pupils. In Orissa, two girls from the Patna School passed tho lower 
vernacular scholarship examination and received prizes. It is reported that 
tho prejudices against female education among high caste Uriyas are gradually 
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being broken throughl y aa example having been aet by a Brahmin of poaition 
and repute, a teacher in the Cuttack Medical School. Formerly, however 
enlightened he might be, an Uriya gentleman dared not, for fear of excommuni¬ 
cation, take his daughters to live with him in the town of Cuttack; they were 
therefore left behind in the country to be brought up by their uneducated 
mothers. It is hoped that the example above quoted will have a beneficial 
effect in removing prejudices of that order. 

^ 250. Returning to Calcutta, the subjoined statement shows in detail the 
institutions, other than the Bethune School, which are aided by government for 
the promotion of female education. The grant of Rs. 2,000 a year to the native 
ladies’ Normal School at Mirzapur in Calcutta was withdrawn in the course of 
the year. The period for which it was originally sanctioned having expired, it 
appeared to the Lieutenant-Governor that the school had not answered the 
purposes for which it was established; accordingly the grant was not renewed. 
The Government expenditure on native female education in Calcutta now 
stands at Rs. 2,052 a mouth. 

I^’^Zcnana Agencm, 

Monthly grunt. 




Ks. 

A. 

p. 

American Mission Agency 

•i« ••• ••• 

... 7r,2 

0 

0 

Cburcli Mission Society's Agency 


... 3(K) 

0 

0 

Church of Scotland Agency 

... ... 

... ItS) 

0 

0 

Free Church Agency 

. 

... iio 

0 

0 


Total 

... I,ai2 

0 

0 

lI.—-Normal Schools, 




Free Church Normal School ... 


... lt'.C 

10 

H 

Church Mission Society’s School 

. 

... ICO 

0 

0 


Total 

... sac 

10 

8 


III. — Orphan ages. 




Church of Scotland Orphanages 

»•» »«• 

... do 

0 

0 

Foundling Asylum 

... ... 

... KK) 

0 

0 

Free Church Orphanage 

... 

... 7.5 

0 

0 


Total 

... 215 

0 

0 

IF.- 

-Schools for Native Qirls. 




Dr. Duff’s School 


... 80 

0 

0 

Central ,, 

••• • •» .. • 

... 60 

0 

0 

Mott’s Lano „ 


... 30 

0 

0 

Toltollah „ 


... 20 

0 

0 

Calcutta Hindu ,, 


... 16 

0 

0 

Syambazar „ 

,,, ,,, ,,, 

M 

0 

0 

Dhobapnra „ 


... 20 

0 

0 

Kidderporo 


... 20 

0 

0 

Sonai „ 

... ... 

... 20 

0 

0 


Total 

... 269 

0 

0 


251, The comments made in the last annual report, and in the resolution 
of Government thereon, upon the character and valuo of the iusti’uction given 
by the various zenana agencies, have been the subject of serious consideration by 
the Calcutta Missionary Conference, and of a memorial to Government. Tlie 
conference took exception to certain statements made in the report and in the 
resolution, as conveying a needlessly disparaging idea of tlie work done by the 
agencies ; and they contested the position advanced by Government that their 
operations in the zenana wore to bo exclusively or mainly confined to those who 
had previously read in girls’ schools. With regard to the last point, it is »|uitc 
clear that such pupils afford much more promising material than any others for 
the attainment of a respectable standard; and it is a source of disappomtraeut that 
ao few of the pupils in the zenanas have been fitted by previous education to profit 
by the instruction given them. On the other matters to which exception was taken, 
a difference of opinion seems for the present unavoidable; though on certain 
points it did not appear, from the admissions of the memorialists, that there 
was any serious disagreement between their own estimate of the circumstances 
and that which the Government had formed. 
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252. In the year under report, out of 1,639 pupils returned as being in 
zenanas, or in schools connected with zenana agencies, Mrs. Wheeler, the Inspec¬ 
tress of girl’s schools, examined 1,059, besides 267 pupils in schools not connected 
with any agency. The standard obtained by each of these pupils at the time 
of examination was recorded by the Inspectress. The standards are defined 
in the following way. The primary stage, lower section, is that of a child 
who can read little words, can distinguish the different letters compoaing 
the words, can write the alphabet neatly, and can numerate up to 50 ; and 
who has not gone beyond that standard. In the higher section of the primary 
stage a child should at least be able to read little stories, to spell words with 
compound letters, to write easy sentences from dictation, and to write and 
count the numbers up to 1,000. If she can answer questions about the stories 
she has been reading, can write such stories from dictation, and spell and 
explain compound words, can numerate up to 5 figures with ciphers, can do a 
simple addition sum, she is at the upper limits of the primary, and close on 
the middle stage. In the middle stage she should read Bodhoday, write and 
spell well, and do addition and subtraction. If she further knew a little 
grammar and the definitions of geography, could write and spell faultlessly, 
could turn a piece of poetry into prose, and do a multiplication sum, she would 
be approaching the confines of the upper stage. 

253. The standards are not severe. But, applying these standards to the 
1,059 zenana pupils examined by Mrs. Wheeler, it appears that 872 of the pupils 
are in the lower primary stage, 155 in the higher primary, 26 in the middle, and 6 
in the upper. The returns furnished by the Superintendents of the zenana agencies 
are not easily reconcileable with those of the Inspectress. Out of a total of 1,639 
pupils 490 are returned as being in the lower primary stage, 711 in the upper 
primary, 240 in the middle stage, and 6 in the upper stage. In other words, 
while Mrs. Wheeler reports the proportion of pupils in the lowest stage as being 
82 per cent, of the whole number, the zenana agents themselves place the propor¬ 
tion at only 30 per cent. Such a discrepancy throws light on the difficulty 
of introducing any method of payment by standards. The zenana agencies 
demur altogether to the estimate of the Inspectress, and would hardly accept 
aid at a rate determined by that estimate. On tlie other hand, if the standards 
and the rates of payment were to be fixed in accordance with the estimate 
furnished by the agencies, it is to be feared that the grants actually earned by 
them, after an independent examination, would be so small as very seriously 
to cripple the work of education in the zenanas. 

254. The Inspectress has drawn my attention, as on previous occasions, to 
many grave defects that are to be found in the existing system of zenana teaching. 
These defects arc partly in the management, and partly in the character of the 
teachers employed. The want of unity and of a common organization among 
the different agencies; the absence of any sustained effort to enforce the pay¬ 
ment of fees; the multiplication of schools within a limited area; the attempt to 
teach elderly women, ignorant of any previous training; those are defects 
of the first kind. The incapacity of many of the Native Christian teachers, and 
the fact that they are not always trustworthy, are defects of the second kind. 
Many of these teachers are self-denying and useful women, and the good that 
they do is not to be questioned; but the supply of such teachers falls far short 
of the assured demand. I have said above that the institution of any reason¬ 
able system of payment by standards would probably bring about a large 
reduction in the amount of the Government grants. If this should also have 
the effect of contracting the work of the different agepcios within limits more 
closely corresponding to their powers of usefulness, I should not regard the 
result with regret. 

255. Amid the unpleasant duty of pointing out the defects of the system, it 
is very satisfactory to bo able to call attention to its brighter aspects. Some of 
the schools connected with the agencies deserve special notice for the excellence 
of their management and the success of their teaching. First on the list is the Free 
Church orphanage and normal school. This institution has during many yearsx 
turned out a succession of capable and well-trained teachers, and the discipline 
that prevails within its walls is the best guarantee of good conduct at a later 
day. The Church Mission orphanage and boarding-school at Agurpara is of 
the same excellent class, and reflects much credit on Miss Neale and her 
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fellow-workers. The American Mission School in Maniktollah is very promis¬ 
ing : it has lately been placed under the supervision of a teacher trained in the 
first-named institution. Another school of the same mission in Hidaram 
Banerjea’s Lane has also made fair progress. Up to last March this school set 
the good example of charging fees, ranging from one to four annas, to 29 out of 
its'^^upils. But a Church of Scotland School close by levied no fees, and it 
f 9 ]jb*melf consequently compelled to abandon the practice. A little school in 
Entally has the advantage of a supervising teacher perfectly familiar with 
Bengali, and therefore able actively to control the work. 

256. Mrs. Wheeler speaks in very high terms of the work done by the 
ladies of the Zenana Association at Barrackporo. In the zeal with which they 
carry on their duties, in the interest which they take in their pupils, in their care 
for them when sick, and in the friendly relations that exist between themselves 
and the villagers, there is room for nothing but praise. All these teachers 
again have been trained at the Free Church normal school, and their acquaint¬ 
ance with the vernacular makes them peculiarly fitted for their position and 
duties. 


VI.—SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

257. This department comprises the subjects of law, medicine, and engi¬ 
neering ; surveying schools, industrial schools, and the School of Art. The 
general statistics are shown in the following table:— 

Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in Schooh for Special Instruction in 1878-79. 


Oovemtiyin. t Law SchooU— 

Promd^-i ncy College . . 

IlooghJ y . . . 

KmhuBghur .. 

l)acoa . 

Putua . . 

Nnmbor ol 
IllAtHUtlOllA. 

Pupile. 

llocciptK from 
Quvoriirauiit. 

Total 

expenditure. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hi 3» S 

9 M 

H«. A. P. 

277 0 0 

7if» 7 fl 

Kfl. A. r. 

17.010 12 3 
2.40(» 0 0 
700 0 0 
2.386 7 « 
2.400 0 0 

Total 

S 

227 

002 7 6 

24.8M .3 0 

Civil iiluginecrifig Department, Fresidoncy Coilego ... 

1 

89 

34.8R2 fl 0 , 

40.0,65 14 0 

Medical Coilego, Calcutta . 

1 

208 

1,59.326 (t 0 

1,70.082 14 fl 

QovammeHt Medical Vernaoulat Schoolf^ 





BMldah . . 

1 

290 

26,K5H 0 0 

38,330 0 0 

l*atufe . 

1 

174 

2j,085 10 3 1 

26.772 Id 1 

Dacca . 

1 

112 

14,380 0 5 

18,21.0 3 6 

Cuttack . 

1 

88 

8.926 9 7 

3,920 0 7 

Total 

4 

COO 

70,550 4 8 

37.276 10 1 

Oovemment burvey Vernacular UchooUf”- 





llooglily . 

3 

0 

2.080 1 10 

2.283 8 0 

Dacca . . 

1 

70 

2.499 9 5 

9.92(1 9 6 

Patna . 

1 

47 

2,131 6 1 

2.522 4 4 

Cuttack . 

1 

37 

2.121 U V 

2,295 15 0 

Total 

4 

16f) 

8.832 15 4 

UhO'iB 4 0 

School of Art . 

1 

7G 

16,144 0 0 

L0.900 0 0 

jtrtizan Schooh^ 





Dacca . 

1 

20 

1 2.800 R C 

4.nc 15 10 

Ranchi .. ... . 

1 

18 

i.l80 14 0 

1,18(1 14 » 

Dehroo . ... . 

£ 

111 

14.540 0 0 

20.794 0 0 

Total 

4 

14G 

* 18,527 7 :i 

31.397 11 7 


258. Comparing the figures with those for the preceding year, it appoai-s 
that the number of law students has decreased from 316 to 227, that the 
number of students in the Medical College has increased from 145 to 208, and 
in the Civil Engineering Department of tho Presidency College from 87 to 89. 
All these departments of instruction are connected with the University. 
Turning to schools of a lower class, the pupils in vernacular medical schocils 
have declined from 686 to 609, while those in vernacular survey schools 
have slightly advanced from 160 to 165. Technical schools number 149 pupils, 
an increase of one. The attendance in the School of Art has fallen from 
89 to 76. 
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259. Law.—T here are five Government colleges to which a law class, 
reading for the B.L. degree, is attached. They are the Presidency, Hooghly, 
Krishnaghur, Dacca, and Patna Colleges. Each college has also a class reading 
for the first grade ploadership oxaniination of the High Court. There is a 
small class of this kind attached to the Chittagong College also : it is taught 
by the head master, who receives only the fees paid by the studen'is/' It 
is not included in the return. A class reading for the degree is also -W'-be 
opened in the Rajshahye College. The University requires that, of the full 
course of three years, two must be pursued after the student has taken the degree 
ofB.A.; hence students commonly join the law classes in their fourth year. 
The fluctuations to bo observed from year to year in the number of law students 
are therefore no indication of the increasing or waning popularity of 
that profession, but depend very closely upon the number of fourth-year students 
at the time, that is, of those wiio have passed the First Arts examination a year 
before. In December 1876 the exceptionally high number of 274 candiclates 
passed the First Arts examination from Bengal, and there was consequently 
an increase in the college law classes in January 1878 from 222 to 316. In 
December 1877 only 184 candidates passed the First Arts examination, and 
the strength of the law classes has consequently declined to 227. 

260. U’he total expenditure in all law classes has increased from Rs. 23,813 
to Rs. 24,146; but the figures given in the above table need correction in one 
very important respect. It will bo seen that only two of the classes receive 
grants from Government, the other three paying their own expenses. But the 
Presidency and Patna Colleges pay their own expenses and something over ; 
the excess receipts, which are not shown in the foregoing table, being paid 
into the treasury to the en dit of Government. Thus the Presidency College 
had a surplus income of Rs. 1,710, and the Patna College a surplus income of 
Rs. 317. Deducting the cost to Government of the Hooghly and Dacca 
Colleges, amounting to Rs. 992-7-6, there remains a profit on all the la w classes 
taken together of Rs. 1,134. This makes a considerable improvement over 
the previous year, when the cost of the Hooghly and Dacca law classes was 
Rs. 595 and Rs. 1,070 respectively. 

261. The following table shows the result of the examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Law:— 

i'A66KD IN TIIK— 



/*• ' 

and division. 

Total. 

Presidency College 

1 3»'’> 

:w 

Hooslily .. 

u ... s 

3 

Krisbuagliur „ 

... 2 ... 2 

2 

Patna 

... « ... <i 

C 


SS 1 4iG 

47 


It will be observed that the only two law classes which are a source of 
expense to Government show very badly in the University examinations. The 
Dacca College, costing Government Rs. 715, sent no candidates to the examin¬ 
ation, and only one in the previous year. The Hooghly College passed three 
candidates, after having passed none the year before. The principle adopted 
by Government in establishing these classes is that, so far as may be possible, 
they should be self-supporting. The question of maintaining the Dacca law 
class, or of reducing its cost, is now under the consideration of Government. 

202, Predilency College. —The number of students on the rolls of the Law 
Department on the 3l8t March for the last fomr years is given below— 





1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Srd-ycar doss 

... 

• •• .•■ < • • 

62 

32 

71 

24 

2nd „ 


4. . ... 4.4 

40 

69 

26 

43 

ist „ 

... 

4.4 4.4 

70 

39 

01 

78 

2nd ,, ploadership 

e.. 

... ... 

7 

6 

10 

11 

1st „ „ 

... 

. 

6 

9 

10 

8 



Total 

176 

166 

207 

1G4 


This shows a docrease of 43 students. Of the 164 students, 162 are 
Hindus, one a Mussulman, and one a Christian. The income from fees amounted 
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to Rs. 18,721 and tiiC t'xpenditure to Rs. 17,011, showing a surplus of w«n*i, 

income over expendtturr of Rs. 1,710. The college sent up 66 candidates to 
the B.L, oxaminatio.i, <.s whom one passed in the 1st division and 35 in the *“ 

2nd division. Chuiidra Bakur Sircar, who stood first in the examination, 
obtai^d the Tagore law .scholarship. 

Hoogly iol'k;j". —There were 19 students on the rolls, a^inst 38 of 
‘ tbo' previous year. Six candidates went up for the B.L. examination, of whom 
two passed, both in the 2nd division. One ex-student also passed in the 
2nd division. Tuition fees amounted to Rs. 2,123, and the salary of the Law 
Lecturer to Rs. 2,400. Government thus contributed Rs. 227, against Rs. 695 
of the previous year, to meet the cost of a Law Lecturer. 

264. Dacca College. —On the 31st of March 1879 there wore 17 pupils on 
the rolls, two less than in the previous year. No candidates went up for the 
B.L. examination. The one candidate who appeared at the jifoadership 
examination passed. The total rcceipt.s were Rs. 1,620, and expenditure 
Rs. 2,335, showing a cost to Government of Rs. 715, against Rs. 1,070 of the 
previous year. 

265. Patna College. —The number of students on the rolls was 21, against 
36 of the previous ycsir. Of the 21, the Beharis numbered 13, the rest being 
Bengalis. Six candidates went up for the B.L. examination, and all were 
successful; while of fo* candidates for the higher pleadershij) examination 
two were successful. The income from fees and fines was Rs. 2,717, and the 
charges Rs. 2,400, showing a gain to Government of Rs. 317. 

266. Krishmghur College. —There were six students on the rolls, against 17 
of the previous year. Those six students formed the second and third-year law 
classes, no first-year class having boon formed. No candidate from the third- 
year law class appeared at the B.L. examination, but two former students 
succeeded in passing. 

267. Medicine. —The increase of 63 students in the Englisli classes of the 
M(!dical College does not imply any fresh increase in the demand for medical 
degrees. For, in the first place, the hospital apprentice class has been nearly 
doubled ; and, in the 8ec,ond, the increase that has actually taken place in the 
number of University students is chiefly caused by the readnnssion of old 
students, or of those who failed at the final examination of the previous session. 

In vernacular medical schools there is a loss of students in all except that of 
Cuttack, which shows a gain of one. 

268. Medical College, Caleuita. —The college this year completed its 44th 
session. Since the first examination of the English classes, now 40 years ago, 

601 students have obtained degrees or licenses in medicine and surgery. Of 
this number, 26 were students from Ceylon. The students of the Medical 
College are of three classes—(1) scholars and free-studonts; (2) paying students ; 
and (3) hospital apprentices. Students of the first two classes, who must have 
passed the First Arts examination, pursue a five years’ course for the Univer¬ 
sity degrees in medicine. The hosjiital apprentices enter the college after 
having spent two years with a regiment. They arc sent by the military autho¬ 
rities, and read in the college for three years, their final examination being 
held by the Professors. 

269. Of the 145 students on the rolls at the beginning of the session, 41 
wore scholars and free-students, 74 were paying-students, and 30 wore hospital 
apprentices. During the course of the session there were admitted 19 scholars 
and froo-students; 89 paying-students, of whom 69 wore readmitted students 
of former years; and 46 hospital apprentices, the usual number of this class 
gent annually being only 16. During the session there were withdrawn 
(including those who left the college after passing the final examinations) 

19 scholars and free-students, 54 paying-students, and 16 hospital apprentices; 
besides two more hospital apprentices, one of whom resigned and one died. 

'Hence, at the close of the session there remained 41 scholars and free-students, 

109 paying-students, and 58 hospital apprentices. The number of those reading 
for medical degrees was therefore raised during the year from 115 to 150, 
nine of the latter being casual students who attend lectures with the object of 
ultimately matriculating in some English school of medicine. Of the 160 
students, 32 were in the first-year, 38 in the second, 6 in the third, and 74 in 
the fourth-year class. The paucity of students in the third, and the absence of 
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students in the fifth-year classes at the close of the year are explained by the 
fact that in March the University examinations of those two classes are hold. 

270. The effective desire for medical education is measured by the num¬ 
ber of new admissions, and there were only 20 against 35 of the previous 
year. The least satisfactory circumstance connected with the Medical College 
18 the large number of paying-students that withdraw year after year u^itbout 
completing their course. A large number find themselves unable to p^-tlie 
fees with regularity, and they are forced to withdraw, many of them to be 
readmitted in a subsequent session when they have found the means of 
continuing their studies. In the year under report 48 paying-students with¬ 
drew their names before the termination of their course, and 69 who had 
withdrawn in former years wore readmitted. 

271. Of CO candidates at the first M.B. and L.M.S. examinations, 23 
passed, seven of whom were placed in the first division. Of 100 candidates at the 
final examinations, 26 passed, one in the first division. Seven of those, having 
already attained to the degree of B.A., were admitted to the degree of M.B.; 
the rest received the license. Owing to the strict enforcement by the University 
on the last occasion of the rule requiring each candidate to pass in every 
subject and not merely on the aggregate, the number of failures was very 
much greater than in former years. Of those who passed this year, only one 
was a Mussulman, a circumstance which the Surge®-General remarks with 
regret. In Dr. Irving’s experience Mussulmans make excellent Assistant 
Surgeons. The Surgeon-General further calls attention to the fact that at 
present a number of Assistant Surgeons enter the service of Government who 
pass and obtain a license only after two, three, or even four attempts. Govern¬ 
ment has recently ruled that, from the 1st January 1884, the number of 
appointments of Assistant Surgeons will bo regulated by the requirements of 
the Medical Department, and that from that date no student of the Medical 
College who may pass the qualifying examination will be entitled to admission 
to the service as a matter of right. But for four years to come any number 
of this class who apply must bo admitted into the service. It would therefore, 
Dr. Irving remarks, be greatly for the benefit of the service if it could be now 
enacted that any man who failed to pass after a second trial should be ineligible 
for Government employ. The number of supernumeraries for whom there is no 
work at jirosent is already a largo one, and Dr. Irving estimates that at the 
end of four years it will be not less than 150. 

272. Camphell Medical School, Sealdah .—During the year underreport the 
control exercised over the school by the Principal and Council of the Medical 
College terminated under the orders of Government, and the Superintendent of 
this Institution is now directly responsible to the Director of Public Instruction. 
He is thus placed in the same position as the Superintendents of other medical 
schools. 

273. The Superintendent remarks that the classes arc too large, and the 
preliminary education of the students as a rule too defective, to allow the instruc¬ 
tion given to be as useful as under other conditions it might have been. The 
Surgeon-General strongly endorses this opinion, and thinks that anything like 
acadoniic lecturing, the ordy course possible when classes are very large, is out 
of place in a school of this kind. Those objections have now been mot by the 
Resolution of Government, defining the course of instruction to bo henceforth 

f iursued in the school, in which the number of admissions each year is to bo 
imited to 50, and more satisfactory guarantees of preliminary education are 
to bo enforced. * 

274. The number of students on the rolls at the close of the year declined 
from 326 to 247. The number remaining on the books at the beginning of the 
session was 70 less than last year, while the new admissions were 68 more. 
Fifty-seven students passed out of the school by examination, and 126 wore 
removed for various causes, 95 being for non-payment of fees, leaving 247' 
remaining at the end of the session. ‘ 

275. The Superintendent points out that those students who require to 
remain in the school for more than four years before being able to pass do 
harm to the younger students by setting an example of indolent babite. The 
Surgeon-General is of tho same opinion. Dr. Irving has known several students 
of this class subsequently to their school career, and believes them to be almost 
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useless in the service. Dr. Mackenzie thinks that a more educated class of 
students is gradually being attracted to the school, but strongly urges the 
abolition of the casual class, which consists of students who attend only some 
of the classes of the school, and these for not more than a year or two, return¬ 
ing afji'er that time to their native villages, where they practise as qualified 
■natr.-.x doctors. Many of these join the casual class solely because they are 
unable to obtain any one of the preliminary certificates required from regular 
students. Tho number of tliis class of students on the rolls has risen from 
47 to 61. The Surgeon-General concurs with Dr. Mackenzie in thinking that 
this class ought to bo abolished, such irregular and ill prepared students being 
likely, he thinks, to bring discredit on the practice of medicine and surgery. 
Since the issue of the resolution above referred to, I have instructed tho Super¬ 
intendent that no more casual students are to be admitted. 

276. Of tho 103 students who presented themselves at the diploma 
examination, 57 passed. Of the failures, 18 candidates had already competed 
on one, two, or three previous occasions. 

277. The new resolution limits admission for the future to those who can 
present certificates of having passed («) tho entrance examination, (5) the 
entrance examination in two or more subjects, (c) the middle English, or (<0 
the middle vernacular scholarship examination. In tljis connection it is useful 
to point out the proportion of students with various kinds of preliminary 
training who failed at tho class examinations. Of entrance certificate-holders 
3 57 per cent, were incompetent; of middle English candidates 18'3 per cent.; 
of middle vernacular candidates 32'32 per cent. ; while of the holders of head¬ 
masters’ certificates 43‘47 per cent, wore incompetent. 

278. The old lectn.re-room was accidentally burnt down in .June last, 
having caught firo from sparks from a burning village in tho neighbourhood. 
A new chemistry locturo-room, sanctioned some years back, has been com¬ 
pleted and made over by tho Public Works Department, and tho lecture- 
theatre has been repaired and strengthened. 

279. Dacca Medical School .—At the end of the session there were 39 
students in the fifth-year class, 30 in tho fourth-year, 27 in tho third-year, and 
25 in the first-year, making a total of 112 on the rolls. The number on the rolls 
in 1875-70, tho year in wdiich the school was opened, was 325, tho novelty of 
tho scheme having attracted many students. But since it has been discovered 
that Government does not bind itself to provide employment for all students 
passing out of tho school, the entries are much fewer than at first. The 
Superintendent reports that the final examination of the third, fourth, and 
fifth-year classes discovered groat faults in the system of teaching anatomy, 
too high a standard having been aimed at to the neglect of the commoner but 
all-important pt)ints. The chemical teaching also ajjpearod to have been in 
some respects wanting. Measures have boon taken to remedy these defects. 

280. The final examination for diplomas was hold by Surgeon Kali Podda 
Gupta, Surgeon Peovor, and the Superintendent, Dr. Crombie. Fifty-seven 
students presented themselves, but of that number 22 were disqualified for 
irregular attendance at hospital and at lectures. Of the remaining 35, diplo¬ 
mas were granted to 23. 

281. Temple Medical School^ Dankipore .—At the commencoment of the session 
there wore in the military class 135 students, and in tho civil class 81, making 
a total of 216. This number was reduced to 174 on tho 31st of March, 
14 having left the ndlitary class and 28 tho civil. The latter number includes 
three fourth-year students, who finally passed, after having boon remanded fijr 
six months’ further study in December 1878. 

282. At the final examination on tho 31 st March 1879, fifty-six students (49 
military and 7 civil) passed, and four (2 military and 2 civil) were remanded for 
six months. Tho examination was a searching one, and consisted of six oval 
questions in anatomy, in surgery, in medicine, and in materia medica, and 
three in medical jurisprudencOj in chemistry, and in midwifery. The students 
were also examined clinically, and tested by means of dissections and operations 
in surgery. 

The Surgeon-General considers the results of the examination very satis¬ 
factory, and especially approves of tho practical nature the test in anatomy. 
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Dr. Irving has had several of the civil hospital assistants educated at the 
Temple School under his own subsequent observation, and he can testify to their 
making such excellent medical subordinates that, after the final examination 
above referred to, he informed tho Principal that he would be prepared to 
take into the service all the civil class students who had passed and wat^e 
desirous of Government employment. 

283. During the year under report an additional barrack has boon erected 
at a cost of Rs. 1,790, several repairs have been executed, and the roofs of both 
theatres have been raised eight feet, a step urgently required on sanitary 
grounds. 

284. Cuttack Medical School .—The final examination of the students who 
had finished the three years’ course was held for the first time in March 1879. 
Fourteen students presented themselves, all of whom with one exception 
acquitted themselves with credit and were considered deserving of diplomas 
in medicine and surgery. Four of tho students wore reported as having made 
remarkably good progress, and as giving promise of becoming very superior 
medical subordinates. Dr. Stewart points to these results as proving that 
natives of Orissa can be successfully trained to become qualified and intel¬ 
ligent medical practitioners. Two of the passed students have already obtained 
appointments, one in Sumbulijore and tho other in Khoorda; and the Super¬ 
intendent points out that in Orissa proper and in the several hill States extend¬ 
ing between it and Sumbuli)ore there exists a large field into which trained 
medical practitioners may be introduced. 

Tho Surgeon-General considers that the school has made very satisfactory 
progress, and is glad to observe that the want of text-books in the Orissa 
language is gradually being supplied. Dr. Stewart and tho teachers of 
the school are preparing some most useful elementary manuals: one on 
])hysics is already completed: another on physiology will shortly bo sent to 
the press. 

The Maharajah of Mohurbliunj made a donation of Rs. 1,000 to the school 
for the purchase of instruments. 

28-'). Civil Engineering, —The only institution for the training of Engineers 
is tho Civil Engineering Department of tho Presidency (College. The numbers 
in that institution have fallen from 152 in 1876 to 89 in the year under report. 
There is at present no great demand for the services in the Public Works 
llepartment of the students who pass through this College, but efforts are 
being made to find an opening for them in the various district establishments 
that are growing up in Bengal. 

280. The Committee appointed by Government in January 1878 to consider 
the question of the establishment of a practical training institution for Engineers 
at Calcutta in connexion with the workshops of the Public Works Department 
have, it is understood, submitted their report. In tho scheme which tho 
Committee recommend for adoption, provision is made for the training, both 
theoretical and practical, of Mechanical as well as Civil Engineers, and also of 
subordinates in both branches of work. The settlement of the question has 
been postponed on account of some delay that has arisen in effecting the transfer 
to Govenimcnt of the Bishop’s College building, and the orders of Government 
are awaited. 

287. Civil Engineering Department, Presidency College .—The following table 
shows tho number of students on the rolls of this department on the 31st of March 
for tho last four yeai’s:— * 



1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Refftilar 

studoiiiii. 

Out- 

8tu(tonta. 

1 Htwiilur j 
btiidcnU. 1 

(>»t* 

NUidonls. 

UcnilAr 
itudeuts, j 

()iU> 

students. 

UoKulnr , 
atudontfi. 

Out- 

vtttdent*. 

Third‘year eUw . 

19 


SO 

1 

21 


11 

• 

Soooiltt t» M . 

60 

1 

46 


27 


SO 


First „ „ . . 

83 

1 

47 

i 

89 


48 


Total 

162 

t 

128 

2 

87 

1 

89 



The above table shows an increase of two over last year. The fees collected 
during the year a^nounted to Rs. 6,073-8, and the gross expenditure to 
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Rs. 40,955-14. The corresponding figures for tho previous year were Rs. 6,720-8 
and Rs. 34,288-9-1. Tho fact that the receipts were larger in the previous year 
is accounted for by the average monthly attendance, which has declined 
from 97 to 87. On tho Ist of April 1877 the department contained 121 
^udents. This figure gradually dwindled down to 87. There wore only 
_o5 students on the Ist of April 1878 and the number has remained nearly 
constant throughout tho year. The increase in expenditure is due to tho 
promotion of the Professors and the annual increments in their salaries. 
The cost of each student to Government this year has been Rs. 465-1-6, 
against Rs. 324-5-7 in the previous year. 

288. Tho annual examination of tho first and second-year classes was held as 
usual at the beginning of May. The number of students on the rolls of tho first- 
year class at the time of examination was 38, and of these 37 were present. Tho 
result of tho examination was that only 19 out of 37 students were found 
worthy of promotion. Of those who failed to obtain promotion, 12 rejoined 
the first-year class for another year’s study, and six loft the College. 

289. The second-yoar class at the time of examination consisted of 27 
students, 26 of whom wore present. Of these, 12 wore found qualified for 
promotion into the third-year class, and all the 12 joined it; two were 
expelled for copying, and have left the College. Tho 12 who failed in tho 
examination wore allowed to road for another year in the second-year class. 
Upon tho result of this examination a Forbes memorial scholarship was awarded 
to Hari Churan Basu, who stood first in the examination. The other scholar¬ 
ship was not awarded. 

290. Twenty-eight students from the third-year class registered themselves 
for the University examinations, seven for the degree of B.C.E. and 21 for 
the license in Engineering. All the candidates were present at the time of 
examination. 

Of the seven B.C.E. candidates only one was successful; of the 21 L.C.E. 
candidates five wore successful. On the result of the University examinations, 
seven Assistant Engineer’s certificates were granted, and four Sub-Engineer’s 
certificates. These certificates will no longer be granted on tho result of tho 
University examinations. Tho Principal followed the practice which he found 
in existence when ho took charge of tho College; but in accordance with a 
recent ruling of Government it will bo discontinued. 

One Bachelor and the four highest of tho Licentiates received scholarships 
of Rs. 50 a month tenable for two years, during which period they are attached 
to the Government workshops at tho Presidency, and afterwards to works in 
progress, for the purpose of receiving practical training in their profession. 

291. Candidates who fail to obtain certificates at the annual College examin¬ 
ation are admissible to tho half-yearly examination of candidates for employment 
and promotion in the Public Works Department. These examinations are held 
in February and August. Taking into account the certificates granted on tho 
result of these examinations, the following is the number granted during tho 
year:— 

For the grade of Assintant Engineer ... 

Ditto Sub-Eiigiuour 
Overseer 
Sub-Overseer 

Total ... 2» 


4 

7 

1 (» 
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292. Jlooghly Survey School .—There were 12 students on the rolls on the 
31st March 1878, and only 5 on the same date this year. The number w'as 
further reduced by tho withdrawal of 2 students; and the school has been 
abolished since the close of tho year, the students being offered their choice of 
transfer to Patna or to Dacca. Tho expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,284, and the 
income from tuition fees to Rs. 80. 

293. Dacca Survey School .—The numbers on the rolls have increased from 
38 to 76. This increase is due to tho fact that the 15 students who passed 
out of the school in the previous year have all been provided with appoint¬ 
ments. After the examination of the first-year class 15 students were 
promoted, of whom 6 obtained Government scholarships and 2 Yizianagram 
scholarships of Rs. 5 each. 
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The final examination of the second-year class was conducted by 
nnTsrciTOB, Ml-. Scott, Executive P'ngincor, the Assistant Engineer, the Road Oess Over¬ 
seer of the district, and two officers of the College. Of 20 candidates 14 wore 
successful. The receipts from schooling fees and fines amounted to Rs. 437, and 
the gross expenditure to Rs. 3,927, against Rs. 424 and Rs. 2,610 of the pr-% 
vious year. A theodolite has been purchased for the school at a cost oi" 
Rs. 275. 

294. IBatna Survey School. —The number of pupils borne on the rolls has 
decreased from 74 to 47. Tlie amount realized from fees and fines was Rs. 391, 
against Rs. 632 of the previous year. The expenditure was Rs. 2,523, or 
about Rs. 58 less than for the previous year. The majority of the pupils are 
Mahomedans, who number 35 to 13 Hindus. 

On the result of the examination of the first-year class, six Government 
and two Viziariagram scholarships were awarded. Thirteen candidates were 
examined, of whom four failed. The examination of the second-year class 
was conducted by Mr. Nixon, of the I’ublic Works Department, and the Profes¬ 
sors of the College. Out of 23 students who appeared at the examination 14 
passed. 

This is a much more satisfactory result than was shown last year, when out 
of 30 candidates only 11 passed. 

295. Cutiack Survey School. —The number on the rolls has increased from 
36 to 37. The sum realized in fees and fines amounted to Rs. 174, and the 
expenditure to Rs. 2,296. The latter amount has been swelled by the cost of 
survey instruments and furniture. The final examination of the second year 
was conducted by Mr. Macmillan, Executive Engineer, and the Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of the College. Out of 13 candidates 12 were succes-sful. 

The first-year class was examined by the second master and one of the 
officers of the College. Of the 19 pupils in tho class 13 were promoted. 

The Khoorda revenue survey and the Orissa cadastral survey are expected 
to give a groat impetus to the teaching of surveying, by i)roviding work for 
those who pass out of tho school. 

290. Industrial Schools. —There are four industrial schools: those attach¬ 
ed to the European and native workshops at Dohroe, and tho Dacca and 
Ranchi schools. 

297. The Dehree Schools. —There were 48 European and 3 Bengali pupils 
in one school and 60 native pupils in tho other. Of the latter, 40 were 
Hindus, 19 Mahomedans, and 1 a Christian. Tho total expenditure of the 
European workshop boarding-school was Rs. 25,254, and of the native school 
Rs. 540. No report on these schools is furnished to tho Education Depart¬ 
ment. 

298. The Dacca School. —The number of pupils has slightly declined from 
25 to 20. The total exjicndituro has boon Rs. 1,510. 

299. I'lio Ins])ector writes of tho school:—“ Of tho 20 boys in tho school 
nine wore learning carpentry and 11 wore attached to the smithy. Last year tho 
carpentry department monopolised a majority of the students ; but since the 
appointment of one of tho students as Vice-Manager of Mr. David’s jute 
press at Naraingungo, the smithy has become very popular.” 

300. The llanchi School. —The number on tho rolls has decreased from 26 

to 18. Of those 17 are Christians, mostly Kols, and one a Hindu. The 
school is under the superintendence of Mr. Herzog, a lay member of the 
Anglican mission. t 

301. The Assistant Inspector writes of the school:— 

“ The pupils of the school wore practised during tho year in tho arts of 
smithing and carpentry by teachers appointed for the purpose. Besides these 
they were taught to read and write and do a little arithmetic. Thirteen of the 
pupils are said to have been in the middle and five in the primary stage, of 
whom only one was unable to read and understood simple sentences in his 
vernacular. When 1 visited this school, in the beginning of April last, thwe 
were 13 pupils on the rolls; of whom 11 were in attendance. Of these, 10 
were learning carpentry and one smithing; eight could read and understand 
simple sentences in Hindi, and three could not do so. There were no 
boys at the time who could be classed in tho middle stage. The establish¬ 
ment consisted of a munshi on Rs. 8, a head carpenter on Rs. 10, a black- 
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smith on Bs. 6, and five assistants on Bs. S3r8 a month: in all E-s. 46-8. 
Besides the 13 pupils received a stipend of Rs. 2 each, amounting to 
Rs. 26. The total amount of establishment charges was therefore Bs. 72-8 
a month. 

“I also inspected some of the articles manufactnrod in the school- 
Those^ consisted in the carpentry department of chairs, benches, almirahs, 
chest-Of-drawers, and/a/c-AowHs (native washing stools) of ordinary quality. 
On enquiry, however, I was told that, with the exception of the last-named 
article, which was undoubtedly very roughly done, all the others were the 
work of the master and his assistants, the pupils having had very little hand 
in their production, beyond perhaps the sawing of the timbers into planks 
and planing and polishing them. The articles produced in the blacksmith’s 
department were iron grates, nails, and screws, which wore also said to be the 
work of the master and his assistants. 

“ The total expenditure on the school, as shown in the returns, was 
Rs. 1,186-14-9 during the year, against Rs. 1,770-8-9, the amount of receipts, 
including the sale proceeds of the articles manufactured.” 

302. School of Art. —On the 31st March there wore 76 students on the 
roll, of whom 69 were Hindus. Besides the 76 remaining on the roll at the 
close of the official year, 51 students had been in the school for longer or 
shorter periods, so that the total number who had received instruction during 
the year was 127. The numbers in the different classes on the 31st March 
were— 

Students. 

In tlie olomcntary classca, i.r. thoso extending from the first outline work 
(taught from the black board) to simple light and shade from tho 


round ... ... ... ... ... 29 

Higher drawing in light and shade from the antique and from nature 20 

Architectural, mechauicttl, and engineering drawing 15 

Wood-ongraTiijg ... ... ... ... 13 

Lithography ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Painting ... ... ... ... 10 


303. The total of the foregoing numbers amounts to more than tho number 
of students on the roll; but this is explained by the fact that some of them work 
in more than one class, for example, in the drawing class in the morning, and 
engraving or lithography class in tho afternoon. TJie Principal repeats with 
satisfaction his statement of last year, that continued improvement is taking 
place with regard to the length of time the students remain in the school. Out 
of the 76 students on the Slst March, 40 had been in the school from two 
and a half to throe years. Mr. Locke continues ;—“ It is much to bo regretted 
that the raw material which comes to us is so ven/ raw. Wo have to begin 
absolutely at tho beginning—black-board work—with our new students, which 
is as though at the Presidency or tho Medical College the students had to 
begin their course by learning to read and write. This state of things will 
doubtless continue as long as simple outline drawing (of the most elementary 
kind) is not placed beside > reading and writing as part of the course of 
instruction given in every school, even the humblest, receiving Government 
aid. It has been so in every parish school in England for tho last 25 years. 
K 0 parochial schoolmaster can get a certificate unless ho can teach tho drawing 
of simple figures on the blackboard.” 

304. The progress made by the students in the School of Art continues to 
be very satisfactory. The school still maintains, and in some directions, as, for 
instance, in the studios from life, has certainly advanced considerably beyond 
the standard which, as far back as 1873, elicited from Lord Northbrook 
the following encomium in the course of an address to tho students of tho 

. Medical College:—“ I had the pleasure the other morning of visiting the 
School of Art in this city, and I was exceedingly struck with tho great merit 
^of the work of several of the students in tliat school. There was some 
work in wood-engraving, lithography, painting, and drawing executed in that 
school which would, I do not hesitate to say, be a credit to any institution of 
the same class in any part of England.” 

As His Excellency was v'cll acquainted with English schools of art, tliis 
commendation of the Bengali students of the Calcutta school is greatly valued 
by the Principal. 
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305. That thejr continue io deserve it seems to he abundantly shown by 
tlio high nosition whicli their works took at the Fine Art Exhibition held in 
Calcutta last cold weather. Fourteen students and ex-students of the school 
contributed no fewer than 66 paintings and other studies from life, and 132 
specimens of wood-engraving and lithography, and they carried off four 
prizes and three certificates of honorable mention. As there were only nine 
prizes for which, by the terms of the competition, they were eligible, and only* 
seven for which they actually competed, the result must, I think, be regarded as 
highly satisfactory. Among all the competitors the only one who gained 
two prizes was Nobocoomar Biswas, of the School of Art, to whom was 
awarded Maharajah Jotendro Mohuu Tagore’s prize for the best painting in 
water-colour of fruit or flowers, and the Maharajah of Burdwan’s prize for the 
best figure-subject in water-colour. Concerning the latter, Mr. Locke quotes 
with approbation one out of many friendly criticisms that appeared in the news¬ 
papers of the day, to the effect that it was “ incomparably the best picture in 
the Exhibition, in tlie sense of being the most complete and successful within its 
aims.” Of two of the students, Nobocoomar Biswas and Annoda Prosad Bagchi, 
it was further said that “ they can hold their own in their own lines against all 
comers,” and the “ architectural lithographs of the last-mentioned student are 
excellent.” 

306. Art Gallery. —The only additions made to the Gallery during the 
yeur are the pictures which, as stated in the lust report, Mr. Justice Prinsop 
had kindly consented to purchase during his visit to England. 

Two academy sketclies of heads by LeGros. 

Figure study by Watts, k.a. 

Seashore study by V. Prinsep, e.a. 

The cost of these pictures wms lis. 3,280, and they are regarded as very 
valuable additions to the Gallery. 

307. The expenditure during the year out of the annual grant of 
Es. 10,000 was as follow's :— 


Rs. A. V- 

Rpnt and taxes 
Estalilisliment 
I’lircliasp of ))iptur«s 
CoutiuKcueies 


s.aei 3 4 
1,207 6 0 
3,280 0 0 
324 9 0 


Total 8,070 2 4 


308. Normal Schools. —Six schools of this class have been closed during 
the year; thtty are those of Midnapore, Gya, Chupra, Mozufferpore, and 
Monghyr, till of the third grade, and the Bhagulpore Normal School of the 
second grade. The largely-extended sphere of operations of the primary 
grant has made it hopeless to attempt to train any but a small fraction of 
the teachers of patlisulas. Third grade schools have therefore been closed in 
till districts in which secondary education is sufficiently widely spread to 
provide a fair sup))ly of school trained ti’achors to take employment in pri¬ 
mary schools. The Bhagulpore school was ronderdd unnecessary by'^ the 
reorganisation of the Patna Normal School, which has now been so strength- 
cnc(l as to supjdy teachers for the secondary schools of all Bohar. 

The Purncah and Purulia schools have also been closed since tlie • 
end of the yniar. Those that now remain aro 15 in number, besides the 
boarding-school at Eangamutti in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, which ial 
returned m a normal school. Seven are of the first grade, namely, those of 
Calcutta, Hooghly, Beauleah, Dacca, Patna, Eancheo, and Cuttack; that at 
Chittagong is of the second grade; and seven aro of the third grade, at Juipi- 
goree, Durbhunga, Motihari, Ilazaribagh, Chyebassa, Balasore, and Pooree, 

309, The following is the result of the vernacular mastership examin¬ 
ation of 1878 for the pupils of first and second grade schools ; those of Cuttack, 
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Patna, and Ranchi, in which the language taught is not Bengali, are excluded 
from the common examinations:— 


Vernacular Mastership Examination, 1878. 


Naui of School. 

FlfiBT OBADB CRBTI* 
VIOATX8. 

Sscoifp (lEADX CBllTI- 
FICATBa. 

Thisd o-eadb cebti* 

FJOATBS. 

ORUtO 
T0TA.t OF - 

i 

B.g 

i 

m 

Medium. 


1 

s 

P. 

1 

a 

8 

|| 

Bts 

4 

3 

I 

fS 

i 

'i 

1 

3 

, 

n 

g 

If 

.d 

1 

S 

i 

Total passed. 

1 

« 

a 

<s 

1 

HwiirlOy. 

IB 

1 

A 

A 

12 

23 


11 

10 

21 

26 

2 

n 

0 

22 



(laU'Utta. 

1 

>•. 

2 

A 

5 

6 


1 

4 

6 

2» 


2 

7 




fiaiilenh. 

11 

... 


d 

11 

I' 


2 

6 

B 

10 


2 

0 




]>»ec(i . 

16 

... 

... 

7 

7 

12 



4 

4 

10 


4 

n 




Cbittniroiifr . 

0 

... 


4 

4 

V 



2 

2 

s 


1 





Private Htudents 


... 



... 

4 

... 

... 


... 

n 



S 

3 

ly 

'ii 

Total 





.3{» 

63 


14 

20 

40 

108 


20 

42 

04 

224 

143 


310. The Hooghly normal school is again easily first, and that of Bauleah 
second. The continued ill-success of the Calcutta and Dacca schools points 
to permanent adverse conditions, not necessarily implying failure of duty on 
the part of the teachers, who are, with hardly an exception, tried and competent 
men. The decline of these two schools has been the object of much anxious 
thought during the past two years, a decline made all the more noticeable by 
the successes achieved by both in former days. At Dacca, it is alleged that the 
competition of the vernacular medical and survey scliools takes away the best 
scholarship candidates, wdio no longer enter the normal school. Babu Dinouath 
Sen, for many years head-nuuster of the school, has been tran-sforred as 
Assistant Inspector to Chittagong, and the school is now under the charge of 
Babu Jagat Uaiulhu Laha, m.a., a capable and experienced officer, to whose 
energy and ability are chiefly due the high position of the Barisal zillah school, 
of wliich he was the head-master. If he cannot make the school succeed, it wdll 
be evident that the cau.ses of failure lie outside the question of efficient or 
inefficient teaching. The Calcutta school has several difficulties to cemtend 
with, which have often been pointed out. The head-master is fully awake 
to the critical circumstances which surround him. lie can offer no exjdanation 
whatever of the failure of his candidates for two and oven for three successive' 
j’cars in a general competition, lie maintains that no pains were spared on the 
part of any teac.her to ensure the success of the school, and he is sanguine of 
better results if time be allowed. The examination of next December may 
throw light upon the very difficult and unsatisfactory question. 

311. The Patna normal school has been reorganised with a strong establish¬ 
ment and a stipend allowance for 100 students: aji English department has 
also been added. The co.st of this school has been raised from Rs. C80 to Its. 1,060 
a month, and the distribution of its stipends on the result of the middle scholar¬ 
ship examination has been so arranged as to j)rovide for a supply c)f pundits to 
each district in the Behar Circle. The head-mnstor, Rai Sohan Lai, having 
been appointed Hindi translator to Government, Babu Kali Kumar Mittra, b.a., 
was tran.sforrcd from the head-mastership of the Arrah zillah school to succeed 
him. 

313. The normal schools at Ranchi and Cuttack are said to be doing useful 
work, though of the latter the Joint-Inspector observes that the quality of the 
outturn seems to liave somewhat deteriorated of late. He points to certain 
defects in the constitution of the school which will receive consideration. 

313. "J'he first grade normal schools of the province now demand all the care¬ 
ful attention which tlio In.spector.s and myself can give to them. There is no part 
of the educational system which has more importance, for on their sound condi- 
.tion depends the quality of middle education, both vernacular and English, and 
Iconsoquently the success of the whole secondary system. These schools are in 
general most efficiently officered, and the chief needs of the time seem to be 
firstly, to ensure the attainments and capacity of the students who are to profit by 
the teaching ; and secondly, to secure an adequate and sustained supply of such 
material. The first requirement depends chiefly on the inspecting officers. For 
the second, it appears likely that, without some increase to the stipend-allowance, 
there will be difficulty in supplying the demands of the middle schools. 
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314. The following table shows the outturn of gurus trained in third 
grade normal schools:— 


Number of Owns who obtained Certificates during the year. 


UIVISIOH. 

First rrn&e. 

Second frade. 

Third {piado. 

Total. 

Burdwan 

1 

17 


24 

PrpRidwnry ... 





Cutcutba . >.t . 





Kajahaliyo . 

6 

4 


i‘6 

Barc'ft . 





OUltiHgOllff ... ... 





Patna . 

17 

14 

« 

S7 

BhuKiilpore . 

11 

14 

2 

87 

Oriaau . 

4.1 

.S5 


7ft 

chota Naiirporo 

4K 

44 

4 

96 

Total 


12ft 

IS 

m 


It is obvious how far short of the demand for teachers of primary schools 
the actual supply falls. Yet they seem to fix and to maintain a standard of 
efficiency which might otherwise suffer decline; and, as regards the two schools 
of Balasore and Pooree, the Joint-Inspector urges the necessity of keeping 
them up for some j’^cars to come, at least until an alternative source of supply 
is provided. For the present the number of higher and middle schools is too 
small to exercise any perceptible influence on tho masses. 

315. Madeassar. —The following is a comparative statement of tho 


attendance and expenditure on 

Madrassas for tho last 

year 


Mudruaab. 

No of 

BtiumptH from 

Total 

puplis. 

Ouvorniuont. 

oxpondituro. 



Rr. 

Rs. 

Palcutla 

... 223 

7.978 

9,174 

Hooghly 

23 

1,660 

1,740 

Rajshaliye 

.51 

6.604 

6.696 

Dacca 

l!»r) 

9,435 

9,725 

Dhitlttgong 

... 126 

6,740 

7,045 

.foraghal 

55 

446 

8Ct6 


Tolal ... 673 

32,853 

33,186 


Tlie Calcutta Madrassa Is sujiported from general revenues: the other five are 
maintained by the Moh.sin Endowment Fund. 

310. The policy of Government with regard to the admini-stration of this 
Fund was fully explained in my last two reports. It will be sufficient here to 
notice that that policy has been continued during the jiast year, and tluit facilities 
have been given for the study of English within the Madrassas, whenever a 
genuine desire to learn that language was manifested, by the appointmoiit of 
English-speaking moulvic.s and by the allotment of Anglo-Persian scholarships 
cliargeablc to tlie Mohsin Fund. 

317. The exact amount of this Fund available for educational purposes is at 

S ’eaeut the subject of investigation, but it has been roughly estimated at between 
s. 55,000 and Ka. 56,000. fl’he following statement shows the present 
dLstribution of the income from the Endowunent:— 


Rs. 

Assignments to four madrassas ... ... ... ... 27,C(X) 

Ditto to braucUnmtlrussa at JomgUat ... ^ ... -ISO 

Ditto tor raynient of two-tliirds fees in colleges and scbools, and part 
payment of Arabic and Persian leaelicrs ... ... 18.C80 

Mobsin scholarships ... ... ... ... ... ... U,072 

Assignment to the Sylhet zillah school ... ... ... ... 800 

Total ... 66,632 


I 


Considerable savings occur in tho expenditure from these assignments; 
and a scholarship of Rs. 2,000 was granted in the course of the year to Syed 
Hossoin, son of Moulvi Zainuddin Hossein, a well-known Mahomodan gentleman 
of Patna, to enable the former to visit England, where he desired to prosecute 
his studies. 
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318. The following if. a complete list of the present Mohsin scholarships : 

A.—Madrassa (Arabic) Sc/wlarshipc. 


Caloutta... 


ChittagoDg 



4 acliolarsbips at Bs. 10 for one year 
4 „ 8 „ 

d 6 

4 >. ,, 4 „ 


2 », i» 6 

2 „ ,.5 

2 .. ..4 

2 „ ..8 


Hooglily 

Dacca 

Bajshaliye 



n 

3t 

It 


8 

0 


11 

II 


Bs. 

... 490 

... 384 
... 288 
... 1U2 


144 

120 

!KS 

72 


192 

144 

90 


Bs. 


1,.944 


432 


432 X 3—1,296 


Total Arabic scholarsbips 


.3,072 


B.—School (English) Scholarships. 


Calcutta Mad- ' 
rassa, Anglo- ( 

} 3 scliolarships at ]ts. 

, 5 £or one year ... 

4, 

... 180 
... lU 

... 108 

Persian Depart- j 
mciit. ' 


i. 

It 

•ft ft ..4 

8 . 

Branch school ... 

4 

11 

if 

3 „ 

... 114 

- 576 

( 


♦ » 

It 

5 

... 180 

Ilooghly ... < 


1* 


4 . 

... Ill 

13 

II 

>» 

3 tt 

... 108 

- 432 

Dacca ..."i ^ ( 

’’2 

t> 

a. 

6 

... 120 

Kajshahyo... > o .( 

\2 

11 

,, 

4 . 

96 

Chittagong...! s. ( 

2 

II 

It 

3 . 

Total School scholarships 

... 72 

288 X 3 s 804 

... 1,872 


C.—Additional English Scholarships. 


2 BcholarshipB at Ks. 5 tor one year 


Dacca 


It 

.. 4 

3 

„ 3 for four years 


... j288 


Bajshahyo 

2 

i» 


288 


Chittagong 

2 

It 

„ 4 for three years 

Total additional Bcliolarships 

... 288 

864 


D. — Senidi' Scholarships open to all Colleges, 


1 scholarship at Bs. 16 for two years 

2 scholarships „ 14 „ 

2 .. „ 12 

... 38.1 
... 672 
.. 570 



Total senior scholarships 

... 

1,6.32 


Junior Scholarships. 



Calcutta Madrassa, Anglo- 
Persian Department 

Ilooghly 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Bajshabye 

2 scholarships at Bs. 10 for two years 

2 . ,.8 

2 „ 8 

1 .. ,.8 

1 >. ..8 

.. 481 

.. 384 
.. 384 
.. 192 
.. 192 



Total junior scholarships 


1,032 


Grand total of Mohsin scholarships 


9,072 
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BMoiAi 319. The central examination of all tho Madrassas was held in Novem- 

isBiEucTioH. fpije following table shows tho number of candidates and the results of 

this examination for each Madrassa:— 


Central Examination of Madrassas, 1878. 






NuUBHtt WHO FA88BD IK— 









OTA ■ « .. 

Classss. 

Uadrassa. 


candidates. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

passed. 





divitiiun. 

division. 

division. 


4th year class . 

Calcutta . 


17 

0 

S 

4 

lA 

Darca . 


4 

a 

1 


4 

Srd year class . 

Calcutta . 


£0 

0 

2 

4 

12 

Jiaccu . 


6 

» 

1 




HooRhly . 


6 

2 

3 


6 


flhittuKong. 


6 

S 

1 


4 

£ntl yoar class .. 

Calcutta . 



6 

1 

2 

8 

Ibicca . 


12 


3 

4 

7 


CbHtHgong... 


8 

1 

4 

t 

7 

1 st year class . 

Ilaishaliye. 

(hilcutta . 


6 

£4 

4 

5 

1 

2 

9 

h 

13 

Tbuva . 


18 

5 

4 

6 

IS 


Cliitiaaung. 


15 


1 

5 

6 


Itujsluihyu ... 


» 

2 

1 


3 


Total 


lfi7 

43 

28 

so 

112 


It will be seen from tho above table that out of 167 candidates pre.sont at the 
examination 112 passed, of whom 48 were placed in the first, 28 in the second, 
and 36 in the third division. These results compare favourably with those of 
tho previous year, in which out of 161 candidates 86 only were successful, who 
wore classed as follows—52 in the first, 21 in tho second, and 13 in the third 
division. 

320. Calcutta Moulrassa .—Tho serious loss which tho Madrassa suffered 
in the death of Mr. II. lllochinann, the lato Principal, was tho subject of 
notice by Government in the Resolution on last year’s report. In August 
1878 Mr. A. E. Gough succeeded to tho Principalship. 

The number of students on the rolls of the Madrassa and its branch school 
on tho 31st March 1879 was 1,015, agaiicst 1,012 in 1878. There is a slight 
but steady increase from year to year. Of tho pupils, 223 belonged to the 
Arabic dc'partmont, 393 belonged to the Anglo-Pcrsiaii department, 399 to tho 
Colinga Branch School. 

Of the 1,015 pupils, 653 study English as well as Oriental languages, 
and the rest Oriental languages only. Tho students of tho Arabic department 
arc without exception Sunnis; in tho Anglo-Porsian department there are 18 
Shiahs, and 2 Shiahs out of 399 pupils in the Branch School. Forty-two of 
tho studeiits are boarders. 

Tho total expenditure was as follows 


Arobio Popartment 

Anglo-l’i-rsian Dopartmenl 


Its. 

... 0,171 

... . ... 

... le.'jdo 

Coliuga Braucii School 

... 

... />,a79 


Total 

... .11,053 


The foes amounted to Rs. 6,902. The annual grant for the Madrassa has 
been reduced since the beginning of tho year to Rs. 33,000. 

Arabic Department .—The annual examination of the senior classes was 
conducted by the central board of examiners for Madrassas. Out of 86 
candidates, 52 passed. In tho junior examination 41 candidates out of 66 passed. 

Anglo-1*ersinn Department. —Twenty-four candidates appeared at the 
Entrance examination, of whom 8 passed, one being placed in the first division. 

321. Ilooghlg Madrassa .—The number on the rolls is the same as that of 
last year, 23, and the average daily attendance was 14. The Principal of tho 
College remarks that tho madrassa has been going on in this weak way for 
some years past, tho numbers on the rolls remaining much the same. Tho 
Joraghat Branch Madrassa, with a roll number of 55 students, will probably in 
a few years bo far enough advanced to supply pupils to the Hooghly Madrassa, 
having been established with that object. At the annual examinations six 
students of tlie senior third-year class and five of tho junior competed for 
scholarships, of which five were awarded to tho senior candidates ana one to 
a junior. There are at present no students in the third, second, or first-year 
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classes of the senior d^pr.itment. The expenditure, consisting only of the 
salaries of the inoulvies, was Rs. 1,740. 

322. Rqjshahye Madrassa. —The number on the rolls has risen from 45 to 
61 during the year, an increase attributed to improved health in tho town. An 
additional class has been added during the year, as well as an Anglo-Persian 
class, which has been joined by seven of the pupils. Of tho total of 51, 22 
are boarders, 14 are day-scholars, and tho remainder (15) pay Rs. 2 a month 
each for board and lodging. I'lie first and second classes %vere examined by 
the central board, the rest (two) by examiners appointed by the Director; and 
the lower classes by local examiners. Some preparations have been made 
towards tho erection of tho pucca building. 

All tho pupils were Mussulmans, 41 belonging to the middle and 10 to tho 
lower classes. 

323. Dacca Madrassa. —In connexion with this institution no changes of 
any importance have to bo recorded for the year under review. Tlic now 
building is progressing, but it is not expected that it can ho finished before the 
end of the current year. No change has tahen place in the instructive staff, 
but two of the teachers have boon graded. I'ho Superintendent has been 
placed in tho 3rd, and tho 2nd Moulvi in tho 7th grade of the now subor¬ 
dinate educational service. Tho number on tho roll on tho 31st March 1879 
was 195, of whom 28 were boarders; average daily attendance 122. The 
Arabic classes arc seven in number, and tho English five. The Arabic courses 
are modelled on that of the Calcutta madrassa, and tho courses for the English 
classes correspond with that of the Dacca collegiate school; but tho highest 
class (English) of the madrassa only corresponds with tlio 4th class of tho 
collegiate scliool. The results of tho different annual examinations were very 
satisfactory. Thirty-nino candidates from tho madrassa appeared in the Arabic 
(central) examination ; of those 30 passed, 11 in tho finst, 10 in the second, 
and nine in tho third division. The result of the Engii.sh examination 
(conducted by Mr. T’ope, Dr. Roy, and Rabu Mathura Nath Chattopadhya) 
was also highly satisfactory. From the five English classes 01 candidates 
presented themselves, and of those 48 passed, the first class accomplishing tho 
result of passing all its boys—eight in number. ^I’he madrassa receives a 
fixed yearly income of Rs. 10,000 from tho Ufolisln Fund, and tho receipts 
from fees and lines for the year under review amounted to Rs. 289-10-9. The 
expondituro amounted to Rs. 9,721-9-0, leaving a surplus of Rs. 505-1-3. 

324. Chittagong Madrassa. —The number on tho roll was 120, including 25 
boarders, as against 133 in tho jncccding year. The slight falling off is attri¬ 
buted by the Superintendent to an alteration which has been made in tho 
Madrassa classes. This was formcrl^’^ a .second grade Madrassa, its highest class 
corresponding to tho fourth class of tho Calcutta Madrassa. T’he standard 
of studies has gradually been raised until the course read on tho highest class is 
now identical with that read in tho highest class of tho Calcutta Madrassa. 
T'ho number of classes, however, has not been increased, so that the course 
read in tho lowest class is somewhat difficult for beginners. The establishment 
of.a school as a feeder to the Madrassa seems to be required. The result of the 
annual central examination was satisfactory : 28 students from the three senior 
classes appeared in the examination, of whom 17 passed—four in tho first, six in 
tho second, and seven in the third division. Tho result of tho local examination 
was very unsatisfactory: 45 candidates appeared in tho examination, of whom 1(J 
passed. The examination of the English classes was conducted by tho Deputy 
Magistrate. The result was unsatisfactory. Tho examiner observes:—‘'The 
progress tho boys have made in English is very far from what it should have 
been.” On this Mr. Cotton observes:—“ The zillah school attracts boys wishing 
to got a good knowledge of English. The teaching staff consists of five 
teachers and six classes. The Superintendent complains with some reason that 
j|ho establishment is numerically weak.” The classes aro still accommodated 
in a bungalow. The head-master hopes that the repairs to the new building 
will be completed by May 1879, but Mr. Cotton thinks that this expectation 
is too sanguine, 

325. Sanskrit Title Examination. —In the early part of tho year 1878 I 
proposed to Government that, with a view to encourage the study of Sanskrit 
among private students and to give formal recognition to the proficiency they 
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might show, an examination should be held in the four subjects of Kavya or 
General Literature, Sniriti or Law, Darsana or Philosophy, and the Vedas, and 
that certificates, signed by tlie Director of Public Instruction and the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, should be given to successful candidates. Sanction 
having been given to Ihe above proposal, the first examination was hold in 
April last. In order to extend the influence of the examination as widely as 
jiossiblo and to recognise the interest taken in it throughout Bengal, the 
examiners were not ajipointeJ (as originally proposed) from among the Pro¬ 
fessors of the Sanskrit College alone, but were selected from many parts of the 
province. 

320. The following is a list of the subjects in which candidates presented 
themselves for examination, showing the number of candidates and the number 
who passed:— 


Subjectii of cnuaiuation. 


Numlxtr of 
caiidultttttS. 

Number 
‘ passed. 

or LitpraOire 


13 

7 

Snirili or Law (modern) 

Darsana or J’liilosopLy— 

... 

18 

6 

(«| Tjogie ... 


12 

8 

(6) Nyaya Pliilosopliy 

• •• 

6 

2 

(a) Vedanta I’bilosopliy 

... 

2 

1 

\d) Saukliya and Palanjaln Philosophy ... 

... 

2 

... 


Total 

62 

24 


To the 24 successful candidates certificates wore granted, and Sanskrit 
titles wore conferred on them, such as Kaviratna, Smritiblmshan, Tarkasastri, 
Nyayalankara or Vedantabagisa, showing in each case the subject in which 
they were proficient. Tlie names of the successful candidates wore publislied 
in the Gazette, and in cases whore the candidate had been under the instruction of 
any teacher, the name of the teacher was given also. 

327. It would be perhaps premature to speak with any confidence as to 
the success of the scheme. The following extract, however, may be quoted from 
the report on the oxaminatiou received from Pundit Mohesh Chandra Nyaya- 
ratna. Principal of the Sanskrit Collogo:—“ From the number of candidates 
that came up to the very first examination held, and the eagerness displayed by 
both teachers and pupils, one may be induced to hope that ere long this examin¬ 
ation will bo one of the most poj)ular institutions of tho country.” 

VTI.-SCHOLARSIIIPS. 

328. The various grades of scholarships have been generally treated in 
relation to tho classes of s(;hools to which they ai e attached; but a complete list 
of the scholarships offered by ihe Government is boro aj)pondcd:— 


class or Scl>oIarsbi,is, 


Satictioned grant. 

JlUbUnj UAJII$IIU19ll 

in l878-7tf. 



£s. 

£s. 

Senior 


23,466 

24,986 

Junior 


41,724 

43.186 

Middle J'mslish ... 

„ Vernacnlur 

Lower 


- ^ 50,000 

11,812 

34,350 


16,000 

12,024 

Primary 


17,100 

13,337 

(Jirls 


1.710 

108 

Civil Engineering (graduate) 


6.000 

6.463 

Medical College 


... 4i8p0 

6.068 

Mohsin 


9,072 

9,"72((r) 

Sanskrit College 


2,832 

2.832(a) 

Art School 


1,200 

l,20l)(a) 


Total 

1,72,904 

1,03,498 


{a) Conjectural. 

The Sanskrit College and Art School scholarships are awarded by the 
Principals of these institutions. No statement of expenditure has been returned. 
The detailed distribution of the Mohsiu scholarships has already been given 
under the head of ‘ Madrassas,’ 
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VIII.—EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

329. I am not sure in what manner I am expected to treat this section 
of the report, to which from time to time in previous years a paragraph 
has been given. In Bengal the subject has at the present time littlo signifi¬ 
cance. None but educated, persons can hope to enter the public service in any 
except.its menial branches. The Government, the High Court, and all tiie 
great dispensers of patronage in appointments, are year by year raising the 
standard of educational qualifications which they require from candidates. I 
have in previous reports expressed my high opinion of those students, as a 
body, who read to the standard of the M.A. degree; and this is a cla.«8 
of students wliich, I am glad to see, is being moro and more fully employed 
in all departments of Government. 


IX.-SCHOOL BOOKS. 

330. The reply of Government to the rccomrnmcndations of the Simla Text 
Book Committee endorsed and emphasised the position that “ independent pro¬ 
vincial effort,” rather than “ centralised imperial control,” was the safest guide to 
follow in regard to this subject. The advantanges of such a course in stimulat¬ 
ing local effort were held to be so obvious, and its results, at any rate 
in Bengal, to have boon hitherto so satisfactory, that no further arguments were 
needed to support the position which the Committee had taken up. In 
Bengal school-books in abundant quantity is.sue from the press without any 
need of Government assistance; and all that is no(!ded is the maintenance of 
a Committee, such as for the last three or four years has boon doing such 
useful M'ork in this relation, to select from the class of books offered to it a 
long list of all that are of sufficient merit to justify their introduction into 
schools, the further selection from that list being left to the local authoritie.s 
who may be from time to time entrusted with that duty. In Behar and Orissa 
tho circumstances arc as yet different, and I subjoin the accounts given by the 
Inspectors of those circles, showing the progress that has been and is still 
being made. 

331. The Inspector of tho Behar Circle writes nearly as follows :—“ My 
predecc.sst)r formed tho idea of getting Bengali school books ti-anslated into 
Hindi for the use of Behar schools. He brought out Hidna-kc-nco, a translation 
of tho Bengali Bodhodaya. On my assuming charge 1 followed his course, and 
tho result has been some success. 

“ Having obtained the disposal of certain sums of money from the primary 
( 1 ) Set; Lrkka JoUa bj shyam assignments of tho different districts, this oflice has 

been able to bring about the preparation and publi¬ 
cation of eleven* useful scliool books in Nayri aiid 
Kaithi, books which have met a long-felt want of 
the schools of Behar. 

“ Tho books which have now been prepared in 
Hindi are almost all of them (with the exception 
of two) translations of some of the popular school 
books in Bengali, which are themselves compila¬ 
tions and adaptations from English works. 

“ There can be no doubt that Bengal, which has 
taken the lead in English education, has likewise 
produced the most useful school books in its own 
vernacular; and cxjunience has proved to mo, what 
indeed might' have been inferred from tho nature 
of things, that to translate from Bengali into 
Hindi would m-ove the easiest and best means of 
getting school books for Behar. 

But the supply of tho books now obtained in Hindi, although 
by no means small, is yet not an;y thing like equal to our actual wants ; 
and I would therefore continue in the course which has yielded such 
hopeful I'esults, most carefully avoiding the delay which has been prohibited 
in Government orders on the subject. Indeed it seems to me that although 
Government prohibited money to bo held for long periods with the object of 
purchasing or getting prepared books for prizes and school use, yet that tho 

2 c 


Boltari Lnl. Comp\latk>n 

(2) Vid^a-he'nco, from Bengali 
Bodhodaya, by Inwar Chunrlrti Vidya- 
nngar. 

(U) Ditto into KnitKi cLnrKclor. 

(-J) History of Snbuh Bengal 
(Bengal, Bebar, and Orihftn) from 
Beiigul}, by BbJ KriMbnu Mookerjea. 

(D) Bichar, flora tbo Ben» 

gnli Bosta Bichati by Bum (biti 
Nyuratna. 

(6) History of Inditt,lVom BunguU, 
by Rnra Gnti KyurutnA. 

(7) Sharir i*alan, from I’eiigttli, by 
Jodu Nath Mookerjea. 

(B) Ancient History, from Bengali, 
by Bboodob MookiM jeti. 

(9) Natural Philoaopby, from Ben¬ 
gali, by Akhaya Kuimir liuttu. 

(10) I'bytdcHl do >urnj)l»y, from 
Bengali, by Uadhika Prasnmia Moo- 
kurjea. 

(11) KhMnap Tidy a jn Kuilbi 
characters, by Go|>i Lai (Compilu- 
tiori.) 

<< supply 


rMPLOTiM»J»T Of 
BTUHAHTH TV TnB 
FVHLIC tIVRVrOI. 
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prohibition applied not at all to the principle under which action was being 
taken, but omy to the length of time that had elapsed before effect had been 
given to the principle. This delay I may now assure you attended onlj the 
commencement of an important measure, and, so far as I can judge, is not 
likely to affect our operations for some time to come. Competent authors are 
coming up with offers to translate school books from Bengali into Hindi ; and 
such able scholars as Professor Chhatu Ram Tewari, Babu Kali Kumar Mittra, 
Monivi« Abdni Ali, decidedly the Pandit Badri Nath Tcwari* have kindly con- 
first Arabic scholar in Bchar, has since sontod at my rcquost not merely to examine and 
been added to the coramitteo. rcport upon tho manuscript translations that may 

be submitted to them, but actually to take the pains to correct them or re-write 
them in part if necessary, to fit them for publication. You can well understand 
what amount of trouble this work would entail upon them ; but they have 
already carried on such work with perfect willingness, and I have every con¬ 
fidence in their perseverance.” 

332. I regarded it as most satisfactory and full of promise for tho future 
of Behar that so much judgment has been shown in the selection, and so much 
energy in the preparation of books suited for use in tho schools of tho province. 
The measures proposed or adopted by the Inspector for continuing tho supply 
of school-books had my full approval, and I was glad to have the opportunity 
of offering my cordial thanks to the gentlemen who had so efficiently seconded 
the Inspector in his useful labours. 

333. Besides the 11 books already noticed as brought out or in the press, 
the preparation of eight more has been undertaken, and some of them very 
ncany finished. These are— 


(1) History of Englaiid, by Bhoodeb Mookerjea. 

(2) Art of Teacbing, by ditto ditto. 

(3) Chemistry, by .Tadub Chnnder Boso. 

f4) Botany, by Jadu Nath Mookerjea. 

(6) Geocra^diy, by Tarini Chum Chatlerjea, 

(0) Prakritipath, by Kajkrishna Rai Chowdhiiri. 

(7) Geometry, Book I, with nole.s (compilation from 

Pott, Todliuntcr, and Oassel, &c). 

(8) Bbasbabodhini, Part II, in uniform Kaithi (now 

in the press). 


334. Tho Joint-Inspector of Orissa makes tho following remarks regarding 
Ooriya text-books:— 

“ This is a subject which demands serious attention of the educational 
authorities, and 1 am glad of an opportunity to express my views with reference 
to it. In Orissa we owe the existence of a series of school-books partly to 
native enterprise and partly to the encouragement offered to authors by 
Government and by the Maharajah of Dhenkanal. The patronage derived 
from tho latter sources seems in most cases to have been judiciously distri¬ 
buted, 

“ There is hardly any school-book in Bengal worth the name on subjects 
other than literary which docs not get itself translated into Ooriya in some 
shape or other. Tlie two languages are so alike each other that even authors 
of very poor abilities find it profitable to write books, and clandestine trans¬ 
lation has been for some years past the order of the day. A healthy reaction 
lias now set in, and there are already symptoms of preference being sliown to 
original works, though in some respects of inferior merit to translations which 
they arc intended to supersede. 

“ It is unnecessary on our part to do anything more than we have already 
done towards supplying books, which may now be safely left to the natural 
laws of supply and demand. Such, for instance, are books used in middle, 
lower, and primary schools; but some artificial stimulus is necessary to bring 
about works intended for use in the higher class normal school at Cuttack. 
For these latter it is impossible to expect that there should bo any general 
demand. 

“ We ought to encourage the production of atlases and dictionaries. As yet 
I am unaware of an atlas in Ooriya. The dfetionaries extant are hardly on a 
level with tho requirements of improved modern teaching. ^ Something should 
be done towards getting a supply of good maps in Ooriya. Want of good 
maps has always been a crying defect in our middle and lower class schools. 
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“ In this connection I deem it my duty to suggest the expediency of having 
an educational journal in Ooriya for the benefit of teachers attached to verna¬ 
cular schools of all classes. 8uch a journal once appeared in 1873, but it died 
out after lasting a year for want of Government support. 

“ All the four parts of the work intended for use in pathsalas have been 
published; and, in addition to this, a cheaper edition has appeared of the 
Zemindari Sherista, a work highly popular with the rural people. 

“ Rewards liave also been offered for an Ooriya grammar and a history of 
Orissa. The former has already been published. 

“ In closing I may remark that there is no room for complaint in connection 
with the supply of school-books as far as primary, lower, and middle schools 
are concerned, and that our attention should now bo directed to supplying the 
wants above indicated. 

“ There are very few special books for use in girls’ schools. Kumar Boi- 
kunth Nath D4 has brought the first part of his ‘ Balikapth,’ which is the only 
work of its kind in Ooriya. Rewards ought to be offered by Government for 
production of works in Ooriya similar to ‘ Susilar Upakhan,’ ‘ Shishupalan,’ 
&c., in Bengali, bearing specially on matters connected with household 
economy. “ 


A. W. CROFT, 
Director of Public Instruction. 
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Beturn 


of Attendant ft Colleges and 
March in 


Schools for General and Special 
the years 1878 and 1879. 


Instruefien m on 


3l8< 


OoiinaBB iim bcboolb idu Oshbual Ibbthitotiob. 

Number of colleges and 
eohools s.s on Mst 
March 

Number of pupils m on 

Blst Mu^ 

1878. 

187». 

1878. 

1870. 

ColUffoa and Schools receiving State GranU. 





l58TliVCT101T— 





ColleROR nfBlmted lo tbc rnlvcraity in Artu— 





(Jovernment collofroM ... 

12 




Private coUegcd, aided . 

(( 

0 

’701 

640 

Totii] 

18 

IS 

1,783 

L707 

KEOOBDABV iHSmtJCTlOS — 





EnKllnh 8f*hof>U— 





(irdvenittient hchools . . 

48 




Private aebuolb, aided . 

8t 

86 

0,388 

8,804 

Total 

].S2 

i:j3 

22,2AK 

22,130 

Middle Etiiflish Rchooln— 





(jiuvcTnittOiit Muboots .. 

7 




Private hcUooIh, aided . 

453 

422 

HOOO 

24.387 

Total 

4(10 

428 

25,04.1 

26.207 

Middle Vornacular Seluiols— 





Government schools . 

177 

173 

10,017 


^ Private schools, aided . 

WO 

783 

80,40(1 

ssiooi 

Total 

1,007 

0.55 

40.42.1 

47,006 

Lower Vernacnlor Schools— 





(lovoriimont schools . 

10 

13 



Private schools, aided .. 

i.Km 

1,474 

53,863 

60.638 

Total 

1,540 

1.487 

54,212 

6L306 

PblMABT IXHTBDCTION— 





<5ovornmont primary schools . 

12 

10 



Privatu schools, aided (including oirole primarios) 

10,030 

2.3,028 

850,0)2 

416,661 

Total 

1(1,012 

S.s.u;i8 

850,322 

446.868 

iNSIJlVCTlOir rOE FEMAIrES- 





Ooveniniont scliools . 

1 




Private schools, aided (ine)udinK xouana agoncios) 

445 

4*7J 

0.086 

10,464 

Total 

4-10 

47) 

10,126 

10,734 

GranUin-aid Schools for iSuropcan and other Foreign Races. 





Schools for lK>y8 . 

8 

8 

1,537 


Si'hoolH fur airls . 

11 

12 

001 


Mixed Bchools . 

18 

18 

780 

8(r2 

Total ... 

37 

83 

8,414 

3.624 

Total of Colleges and Schools for Ooncralj lustructioii 

JO.OS8 

20.508 

527,480 







Colleges aiui Schools receiving no aid from the State. 





SUPBBIOB iRSTErcitOlT- 





CollOh'Ob affiliated to tho Universily'm Arts . 

It 

2J 

220 

266 

Secojtjjaey Instettotios— 





llfgher English schools.. . 

44 

03 

0.480 

13.003 

Middle ditto ditto. 

J12 

113 

6,076 

6,283 

JJitto Toriuionlar ditto. 

HO 

100 

8,80 

<^701 

Lower ditto ditto.. 

58 

64 

1,800 

1,006 

VnzKanv Ikbiecciios— 





Patlisalas, Tols, and Moktabs.. . 

a.084 

0.232 

60,200 

81,106 

iNBIBVrCIlOK BOB PBMALBS— 





Girls' BobooU . ... 

7» 

72 

l,83tf 

2.048 

Unaided Schools for European and other Foreign Races. 





Boys’ schools . 

s 

4 

403 

666 

Girls* ditto . 

s 

2 

ItlO 

106 

Mixed ditto ... ... .. 

7 

a 

014 

202 

Total of Golleitea and Schools for General Instruction 

6,40t 

6,050 

110,141 

114,831 

roooiviog no md from tho State. 

h 




Grand Total of Collegoa and Schools for General In- 

2(1,152 

33.218 

637,621 

728,002 

struction. 






* Bxclaaivo of IS out-itudenU at the Patiu College. t The Metropolitan liutituUou. 

t The UetropoUteu InetitnUon and LamartiniSre College. 


% O 
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Return of Attendance in Colleges and Schools for Special Instruction as on Z\st March in tM 

years 1878 and 1879 . 


ColLSSIS Attn 8CITOOJ,a POB BPBCIAL lOTTItUCTIOS. 

Number of Coltefoa and 
Bcliools M on 3ut 

March 

Number of pupils as on Slat 
March 

187S. 

1878. 

1878. 

1870. 

Special rjfSTiircTioN— 

Jaaw Departments afliUated to the Unlvereity . 

C 

6 

810 

227 

Alodical College. UiiKliUh Deparimoiit> ufllliatcd to the Uni- 

1 

1 

145 

20M 

veT»it>. 





Engineering Department. Prosidoncy College, afflliatcd to the 

1 

1 

H7 

N5* 

Univursity. 





Madroaeaha, Oovonnnoni . 


6 

OIL 

673 

Ditto, ITnaidod . 


1 


2ft 

Cnnipbell Medical Bchuol. Soaldah . 

1 

1 

820 

2ftft 

Vernacular ditto ditto, Patna . 


1 

IHf. 

174 

Ditto ditto ditto, Dacca .. 

1 

1 

148 

lit: 

Ditto ditto ditto, Cuttack. 


1 

S2 


School of Art ... . 

1 

1 

HP 

76 

Surviiy Vernacular Schools . . 

4 

* 

10(1 

105 

Other Technical diU(>, Oovonimout ... . 

4 

4 

I4S 

lift 

Ditto ditto ditto, Aided . 


1 


11 

Ditto ditto ditto, Unuidod. 

2 

£ 

1*1 

1S7 • 

^otnxnX for MasU rtt--^ 

Govornixiout Normal Beho(»U . . 


18 

071 


Aided ditto ditto 

11 

10 

7U 

wig 

JV'orwMi/ SeliooU for jWtrfccMc*— 





Aided Normal Bchool.s . 

4 

’ 

61 

21 

T<»tal oi OolJeges and Sehoola for Spwial IiiBtriicliou 


60 

0,77J» 

8,sot 

Grand Total of (JoUepoM and Schools (or (ronoral and 
Bpocial Instructiun . 

26,21 S 

3S.a7B 

041,400 

727,707 
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Return of Receipts and ;&pe»diture of Educational EatablisAments for the year ending 31«< 

March 1879. 
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2 

M 
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0 
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KxfSSDXD- 
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NaTCUS OV ESTABLISBSUBirr. 

ti 

l| 

■S'? 

k 

o 

1 

je 

4 

01 

1 

1 

Subscriptions. 


i 

id 

1 

i 

n 

•s 

i| 

if 

1 

fl 

1 

TSf 

T5 3 

•=1 

■S|p 

1 = 

il 

g-a-O 

Cu 

a 

o 


SUPEBIOB ISaTRUCTION— 

Rb. 

RiS. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Hu. 

Rs. 

Efl. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Uluvorsity . 



24,201 

6(K) 



. 

r>.%so8 

1.120 

90,039 

80.424 

CollcKos or clopartraerts of col- 












afllliatou to tbo Uinvornicy 












ill Aria— 



JI.237 

10,205 




91,701 

133 

3.20.142 

3,S0.143 

Private colleges, aided 

24.18P 


ll,H4d 

20,833 




34.494 

31,263 

1,20,016 

1.20,016 

Toial ... 

2,.‘U.905 


19,083 

31,W8 




1,20,285 

31,380 

4,40,767 

4^10,757 

ScliolarsliipR hold in coUckcs— 

2t,P8« 









24,980 

S4.9R6 











43.180 

43,180 

Endowed. 



12,144 







12,144 

12,1-44 

Total 

8,01,077 


31,227 

•HJ.OUS 




1,20,285 

.61,.'ISO 

5,21.073 

6,21,073 

SECONPAHT iTTSTBrCTtON— 












Higher HiigliKh aclifK)1«— 

3,20,217 


11.074 

9.078 



3,1*3 


r>,.i4t 

4.OS.S01 

3.99,410 

J*nv»lo M'hools. »i«lod ... 




58,007 

3,000 


74,240 

2,216 

1,90,296 

1.88,100 









0,260 


10,130 

lo.hui 


1>,771 



100 

. 



SJIO 


l,17,H(J.'l 


1.870 

1,.38,804 

5,010 

94 

81,010 

3.4e,iai'* 

8.44,197 

Mitldlo vornHcnlar schools— 

48.817 



3.<{1 4 


210 

m 

2:*.995 

368 

76.080 

75,089 

I’nvftie Hcliools, aided 



1,299 

B6,U1)7 


2V8 

325 

80.273 

o,sso 

2,18,220 










176 

70 

1.951 

1.961 


i,i};n 



on 




I’rivutc schuolb, aided 

TMIO 

3.32 

4 

20,2(il 

1,040 

612 

50,42S 

6,078 

1.52.919 

1,62.619 

Onuit-m-aid hc1mm>1s £«»r Euro¬ 
pean mid other forcipu riicea— 

28.112 


16,027 

9.2.32 




83,01 4 

3,380 

1.34,371 

1.87.845 


14,220 


88 

8.350 


,420 


17,785 

2,m 

‘43,504 

42,837 

Sehohu-bhlp^i liold in schools for 
fciCcoiHlnrv iustniction— 










11.812 

11.813 

Middle English . 

17.812 

.. 

. 




. 



Middle veriiucultt)' . 

84.8.‘j0 










.8ii,A>5n 


12,024 



... .. 






12,024 

12.924 


i;t,»a7 


. 




.... 

. - , 


13.337 

18.337 

Endowed or private . 



3.C7 li 








8.(574 

Tolul 

(J,87,781 

332 

37.25S 

3,33.308 

M.iOt 

2.027 

0.05,588 

20,.5r>H 

17.20,500 

I7.00.O72 

PBIMABV ISSTJlOmOK— 




















24 

10 

1,116 


(iOV<lTllU14*«t . 

1,081 







1,116 

Aid(i(l (ineluding pnnmriiH 








B.75.!H7 


10.07.933 


Frimurj' Funds) . 

2,87.30S 

1,707 

us 

80.215 

2, 

501 

2,224 

r.*,lii6 

10.07,911 

Total 

2,K8,44‘J 

4,7U7 

418 

80,215 

2 

501 

a,ail 

5.76.041 

64,503 

10,09.0-18 

10,09,020 

IsnxaccTioM roll FicM^xr-s— 




611) 





2.HK 

15.108 

l.MOfs 


12,33.1 






Private schools, aidnd 

00,02 4 


i 1.700 

77.040 

J.03O 

*81 

24,111 

21,707 

2.31.902 

2,2i.l‘81 

Total 



4ii,70i; 

77,J'50 


SI 

20,387 

21.5115 

2.47,130 

2,41,119 

ScliOtarBllips hold ill girls' 
fcchoiils— 

Girls’ scbolarMhins ... 

IRH 






... 



108 

los 

Total 

7S,327 


4(1,700 

77.9r)y 

i.OSu 

84 

20,387 

21,945 

2.17,21W 


Total for General Instniotiou 

1.3.05.7B4 

f»,12l) 

l,33,liiW) 

5,23.180 


235 

4.03o 

14,58,1103 

i.a«.8ia 

o5,NS,OI 4 

36,57.912 

SPBCiai. IirflTBmiTIOK- ^ , 

Law dopartruciUa aflihated 
to the ilnivorslty. 

902 


240 





2.5,881 


20.873 

24,895 

fichoiarships Jiold in ditto 









240 

2-49 

Mediiiil Collu*!', linKllsli 












Jicpartnient, ailihated to 

'l,ftj),320 


"■■■filo 





11,057 


1,70.983 

1.70.1>K;t 

BcliularalupH held in ditto ... 

.1,008 




.. 




5,SS4 

d,.884 

Enginecrmg ilepartineiu of 
the Virstdonoy IJolljge, 








0.074 


40,5*50 


ofllliBtBd lo the- UnivorMiy.. 

84,832 








40,9.'i0 




109 




. - . 



6,032 

5,032 


82,833 




... 


. .. 

2.>i3.> 

'640 

3.5,180 

:)6,i8d 

Medioftl vernacular schools.. 

7o,B.10 


.. 






Mi ,270 

87.27(5 


18,1-1-1 










19.909 

Kurvey vcruttc.ular sohools ,. 

8,833 


123 




.... ! 

J,(i;2 


10.028 

10.O2K 

ottier technical Bchools— 
Oovuminont .. 

17.004 



141 




. 

25 

13,73-4 

31,55518 

31.-898 

Aided. 






.... 


1*>0 

l(5(« 

Normal BthooUfor Mooters-'^ 

Oovommeni iionml schools 

5}).0«B 

2 nr> 


21,189 



SU3 

053 

' 3.898 


00,200 

Aided uorunil schools 

10,U11 

. 




. 

199 


30,884 

Normal Bohools/or J£is/reggc8— 

Aided Normal tiohoold 

S.156 



4,107 



. 

2,5517 


10,159 

10,159 

Total for Slpeclal Institution 

4.2{>.090 

253 

1,348 

25,737 

... 

... 


08,340 

18.178 

5,4(1,11K4 

6.33.313 
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GENEEAl. StA'IlStlOS. 


Return of Receipts and Eaepcndittirc of JEditeatimal Establishments for live year ending 3I«< 

March 1879—oonoladed. 
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Direction . 
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8,82,871 
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8,83.871 

8,82,371 

GUiirD Total 

21,72,260 

6,6U 

1.36,278 

6,68,874 

19,302 

6,680 

16.84.205 

1.67,208 

45.82.200 

46,46,267 
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Rilum o/Soeinl Position and Creed of Pupils in the Colleges for General Instmetimfor the year ending 31«« March 1879. 
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HDUOATIOH. 

-» - - ■ ■■ ■ 

CALCUTTA, TE» Z2m OCTOBER 1879. 

RESOLOTION. 

Read— 

The General Report on Public Instruction for the yeat 1878-79. 

,. The most encouraging feature in the educational history of the year 
1878-79 is that, for the first time, since the Department was constituted, the 
contribution from private sources to the total cost of education has exceeded the 
Government grant, a result to which, as the Director observes, the experience 
of the last few years has steadily pointed. The Government contribution, 
which in the previous year fell from 53 to 61 per cent., or, excluding building 
charges, from 52 to a fraction over 60 per cent., has now decreased to 47‘76 per 
cent. The departmental figures show that out of a total expenditure on educa¬ 
tion of Rs. 46,45,000, the Government contribution amounted to Rs. 81,72,000, 
while the people paid Rs. 23,78,000, their contributions in the previotis year 
having been Rs. 21,43,000. 

2. There is still some slight discrepancy between the departmental 
account of receipts and expenditure and the figures furnished by the Account¬ 
ant-General. According to these the actual net Government expendituire for 
the year amounted to Rs. 19,65,416. In order to compare this with ^ie 
actual net expenditure as it appears from the departmental figures, it is 
necessary to subtract from the latter the sum of Rs. 2,35,000, being the charges 
for medical expenditure. The net expenditure is thus reduced to Rs. 19,37,000, 
which amount is less by about Rs. 30)000 than the actuals of the jmr as 
furnished by the Accountant-General. The Director remarks that, of this 
difference a sum of Rs. 18,000 is explained by the purchase money of the 
Constantia Estate at Kurseong, Rs. 4,000 by the contribution in aid of 
Dr. Fallon’s Dictionary, and Rs. 1,000 by the cost of medical stores supplied 
from England. There remains a difference of about Rs. 7,000 which is not 
accounted for. 

3. The following table shows the state of education for the last two 
years:— 


Clwa of luatructiOQ. 1878. 1679. 

■ - > _ 




ScboolB. 

. 

Pupiti. 


rnplls. 

Superior 

... CoUegee . 

10 

2,003 

20 

1,963 


[ Higher English Schook ... 

176 

31,688 

196 

86,033 

Seoocdarjr 

1 Middle „ „ 

1 „ iVemacnlar „ 

672 

1,087 

81,618 

63,234 

540 

1,061 

31,490 

62,607 


(Lower „ „• 

1,601 

56,012 

1,641 

63,391 

Primary 

Speeiaf 

Eomale 

... Primary Schoola . 

22,126 

416,622 

29,270 

631,064 

... ... ... ... 

66 

8,779 

60 

3,806 

... ... »«. ... 

519 

11,964 

643 

12,777 

Earopean and Euraeian. 

49 

4,580 

47 

4,677 


Total 

26,218 

641,400 

33,278 

727,707 


Under superior instruction there is no actual gain, the increase of one in the 
ntunber of colleges being due to the fact that La Martinidrehaa for the ^ttime 
furnished the details of its college department. If it is excluded, with its 
eighteen under-graduate pupils, there is a net loss of forty-eight students in 
colleges, of which Goyernment colleges have lost fifteen. 

Under secondary instruction t&re is a reduction of 101 in the number 
of schools and' an increase of 969 in tiie number of pupils. The de-' 
crease in the number of schools is due to three causes—(1) the 
drawal of grapts-in-aid from a large number of inefficient middle school 
(2 the ordem of Government of October 1877 re-constituting Middle English 
schools on a vernaculw basis which have had the twofold effect of rm^g 
good schools to the higher class, and turning bad schools into 
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( r ) 


■oIiooIb; (3) the growuiff dLunolmatioii ia ewt4fi districts k> aid secottdary 
aohools from the pTun&ry grant. The loss hr secondary schools is therefoira 
not to be regretted. 

Primary instruction shows an increase of 7,144 schools end 84,543 pnpils, 
the bulk of the increase being in the Bohar Circle. This means, not that the 
numbers of schools and pupils in the country has suddenly increased to this 
extent, but that a large number of schools already existing hare been brought 
within the purview of the Educational Department. Under special instruction 
there is a loss of six schools and a gain of twenty-six pupils. Twenty-four 
native girls’ schools and 811 nupils were added during the year. 

4. In the following table the schools are classed according to the scute e 
of their income and the grant by which they are maintained:— 

J878. 1878. 

CiMH of Institationi. , , n a. . ^ ^ t 



Sobooli. 

Pupil*. 

Schools. 

Popili. 

GoT-emment Sohoals and Collegea 

31« 

28,728 

807 

28,423 

Grant-in-aid 

... 1,779 

85,563 

1,677 

83,281 

Circle grant 

262 

10,742 

287 

11,847 

Frimarr grant 

... 17,.396 

406,136 

24.364 

480,618 

Unaided 

... 6,466 

110,232 

6,663 

114,538 

Total 

... 26.21H 

641,400 

33,278 

727,707 


The Director points out that the number of unaided primary schools which 
lie outside the Government organization has advanced from 6,084 with 86,200 
pupils to 6,232 schools with 84,196 pupils. If those are separated from the 
other unaided schools, it appears that schools of organized instruction have 
attained an increase amounting in round numbers to 7,000 schools and 88,000 
pupils, a far larger increase tlian in the previous year, ft is clear that each 
year extends the operations of the primary system to schools of a humbler 
status than the year before. The closing of one army, six normal, and four 
vernacular schools accounts for the decrease in the number of Government schools. 
The reduction in aided schools is due to the fact that greater strictness 
has been exercised in renewing and continuing grants. Many new primary 
schools have been brought within the circle system with a total resulting gain 
of twenty-five. Greater caution has been used in aiding middle scliools from 
the primary grant, but, on the other hand, there is an increase of 7,000 schools 
in prima^ schools proper. 

6. Excluding colleges and schools of special instruction, the number of 
students in schools of all kinds, who are in the upper stage of instruction, 
is 7,413; of those in the middle stage 64,920; of those in the higher 
primary stage 264,448, and of those in the lower primary stage 386,178, 
making a total of 721,959. The upper stage includes pupils who have 
reached a standard equivalent to that of tho first or second class of a school 
reading the University Entrance course; tho middle stage all between these 
and the next following class; the primary stage scarcely goes beyond reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; it includes in its higher section those who can, and 
in its lower section those who cannot, read, write, and understand easy 
sentences in their mother-tongue. The statistics of the social position of 
the pupils cannot be compared with those furnished last year, owing to 
a change which has been introduced in the definition. It is observed, 
however, that of 571,202 pupils returned as belonging to the lower classes, 
349,886 arc children of cultivators and 65,423 are children of small traders. 

C. The Lieutenant-Governor observes vritii satisfstetion that the modifica¬ 
tions introduced into the organization of the Department by the Resolution 
dated the 29th July 1878 have on the whole worked well. The higher 
inspecting officers have been freeJy consulted by Magistrates on matters connected 
witn the administration of the primary grant; in some c^ses references have 
been made to the Director; but In only one case has it been necessary to refer a 
question for the decision of Government. The transfer .to the Circle Inspectors 
of the direct responsibility for secondary education has caused all pant-in-aid 
schools to be subjected to a stripter scrutiny than was possible under the old 
system. The results have boon ieoonomy in the administration of the grant, end 
greater activity and efficiency in aided schools. The Director repets there is 
still some ambiguity in the position of Assistant Inspectors, and suggests that, if 



f If ^ 

BoeenQ of 'Im jpiisud toibiibd rtMk of Jbiitt'Ini^pociof'jii tbey ixu|fh£ hs 'siseitti 

ndvi^oaMt 4o CSoawiiwioOora, witboot any pjreju^Uo^ to thoir dtie iaboi»diafttio» to 
their departmental superiors. This piopoaal will be taken into 0on9ideratiioi)« 

7. There appears to have been some misunderstandina on the part of 
Magistrates regarding the polioy which Government wish to pnrsn© with 
reference to the distribution of the primary grant. Doubtless, payment© to 
primary schools proper should absorb the greater part of the grant, and care 
should be exorcised that the character of a school is not changed without 
necessity. But there are many cases in which schools, though no longer 
primary, cannot be brought under the grant-in-aid rules, and it is desirable that 
Lower and even Middle Vernacular schools that have grown out of primary 
schools should in some instances be aided out of tho primary grant. I'he 
laudable desire of district officers to extend primary education has also led 
them in some instances to require from Deputy Inspectors so unremitting an 
attention to it as to interfere with their inspection of secondary schools. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is unwilling to hamper the Mag'istrates in this matter 
by any fixed rule, but ho thinks it well to remind all officer© concerned in the 
management of primary instruction that properly the duties of Deputy 
Inspectors arc (1) the immediate personal inspection of secondary schools, and 
(2) the general supervision of primary education tlirough tho agency of Sub- 
Inspectors. 

8. The new graded system for the subordinate officers of the department, 
which was introduced during the year, will no doubt prove satisfactory. The 
number of officers admitted to the classes is 818, of whom six are in the first 
class on Rs. 400 rising to Rs. 500, ten in the second class on Rs. 300 rising to 
Rs. 400, twenty-five in the third from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, forty in the fourth 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200, sixty-two in the fifth'from Rs 100 to Rs. 150, 
seventy-five in tho sixth from Ks, 75 to Rs. 100, and ono hundred in the 
seventh from lls. 50 to Ks. 75. Promotion will now depend, not alone on the 
length of time for which each officer has served, but also on the character 
which he has earned for general ability and zeal. The future of each officer 
is thus very much in his own hands, and it may fairly be anticipated that 
increased efficiency will result. 

9. The total number of Government colleges is twelve as in the previous 
year, but the abolition of the Rungpore second grade college has been decided 
on, and it will be carried out at the end of tho present session. There are 
still six aided and three unaided colleges. The number of college students has 
decreased in the year under report from 2,003 to 1,963. T'he Director shows 
that this is not due* to any toraporary decline in the demand for University 
education, but simply to the decrease in the number of successful candidates 
in the Entrance Examinations of 1876, 1877, and 2878, which hws diminished 
the amount of “ potential college material.” The total cost of each student 
to the State, as calculated by the average daily attendance, has decreased from 
Rs. 395 to Rs. 376, after a decrease in the previous year to nearly the same 
amount. But if tho fairer mode of reckoning by the average monthly roll 
number recently prescribed by the Government of India be applied to the 
year under report, it will bo found to have decreased from Rs. 334 to Rs. 316. 
At Berhampore the cost has increased from Rs. 479 to Rs. 605 for each student— 
a rate which the Director justly characterizes as serious, and which renders it 
incumbent on the Lieutenant-Governor to consider whether its status as a 
college can any longer bo maintained without some prospect of material 
improvement in its finances. On this subject the I.)ircctor is requested to 
submit a separate report. The Director points out that the increase at 
Rungpore from Rs 127 to Rs. 452 supplies a further argument for the abolition 
there of the college classes. 

10. For the First Examination in Arts 759 candidates appeared, of whom 
672 were students of colleges, and 87 wore ex-students and teachers, and of 
these 208 passed. Of the candidates from Government schools 35 per cent, 
passed. Aided colleges produced 26 per cent., and private institutions 20 per 
cent, of successful .candidates, but among independent candidates only 6 per 
cent, were successful. Of candidates from Government colleges, o»© in 
11 was placed in the first division, of those from aided and private colleges 
% in 134. The Director points' out that there is an increase thi© j-ear in 
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tbe number of Buooeesful Mdbomedan candidates, and that three have passed 
in. the first and three in the second division against none in the previous 
year. None of the Eungpore College students passed this examination. 
Of nine candidates from the Cuttack College no less than eight were suc¬ 
cessful, and the new second grade college of Chittagong passed three 
candidates out of eight at its first competition. For the B A Examin¬ 
ation 263 candidates a^eared, of whom 213 were students of colleges 
and 71 passed. The Oovornment colleges passed 37 per cent, of their 
candidates, aided colleges passed 16 per cent., and of private students 18 per cent, 
passed. The Cuttack College has again failed to pass any candidates for 
this examination. The Dacca College succeeded better in this than in the 
F A Examination, but it only passed six out of sixteen. The athletic pre¬ 
eminence of the Dacca students is scarcely suflBcient compensation for their 
scholastic deficiencies. 

For the M A degree with honours there wore twenty-three candidates, of 
whom thirteen passed; for the ordinary degree there were nineteen candidates, 
of whom nine passed. 

11. From the college reports it is evident that the Presidency Collego con¬ 
tinues to show a satisfactory increase in the number of its regular students not¬ 
withstanding its high rate of fees. , Tlie decrease in the Hooghly College is duo 
principally to the fact that the schools wliich feed it have been unsuccessful in the 
Entrance Examination. The Eajshahye, Midnapoi-e, and Dacca Colleges show an 
increase in the number of their students. The athletic proclivities of the students 
of the Dacca College have been successfully encouraged by the present Officiating 
Principal, aud ho has organized a society in connection with the college, which 
has for its object to diffuse general knowledge by means of popular lectures 
and a reading room. Thei e is a similar association at Patna College, which 
was founded by Dr. Roy, re-modelled by Dr, Watt, and is now in a flourishing 
condition. Among the aided colleges the General Assembly’s College has far the 
largest number of students ; on the other hand, the Free Church Institution 
attained considerable success in the M A Examination. In the General Assem¬ 
bly’s Collego the cost of each student to Government is Rs. 18 only, in the 
Free Church Institution Rs. 63, in the Cathedral Mission College Es. 86, in 
St. Xavier’s College Rs, 61, in the London Mission College Rs. 60, in the 
Doveton College Rs 176. The Doveton College, which receives a monthly 
grant of Rs. 350, has only passed six students at the First Arts Examination 
during the past five years, while no student has succeeded in attaining the 
degrees of B A or M A. It is apparent from the figures supplied that the aid 
received from Government is in more than one case entirely out of proportion 
to the usefulness of the institntion. 

12. The following table shows the distribution of the grant-in-aid allot¬ 
ment for the last two years, exclusive of special grants for building and other 
purposes:— 



1878. 

1 

t 

1079. 



Nuirber 
of institu* 

tiotiM. 

Number 
of pupils. 

Ueoeipto 
fWim Go¬ 
vern Euout. 

Total 

receipts. 

Number 

of ITlMtitU- 
tioiis. 

Number 

01 pupils. 

Erceipta 
frrnij Go- 
vernmout. 

Totsl 

receipts. 

4 



Ha. 

Ha. 

; 


Ha. 

Ka. 

Cloll««rea ... .. 

0 

7«l 

M.18A 

1,18.B00 

6 

(DO 

24.1H8 

1.20,616 

Hishor ilnftUnh. Hohoola . 

Uiddlo di(U» ditto . 


9.388 

48.848 

1.96/>2H 

86 

8,804 

48.602 

1,90.296 

474 

S4.9()0 

1.60.403 

8,70,‘189 

422 

84.W 

1,17.8(13 

3>49.90» 

Middlo VornitoulBrBrlioola. 

674 

28.914 
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liKS 
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?.i01 
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17,180 

OiWm* dobooia (or Natives. 

iioya* ditto for Europeans, 

UtrU* ditto for ditto 

28S 

7.669 

44,667 

1,69.771 

269 

0.9:18 

41,296 

1,62,11« 

8 

1.887 

66,468 

1,64.426 

K 

M17 

26.112 

1.84871 

n 

D9l 

39,281 

13,»H7 

70,674 

12 

1.116 

19.840 

14,^0 

78,084 

Mixed ditto fur ditto 

18 

78« 

88,117 

18 


48,604 

Normal ditto (or ditto 
Teohnical 8chooit . 

16 


10,099 

42.284 

12 

820 

18,196 

-46.890 


...... 


1 

11 


IW 

I'otel 

1,778 

86.603 

4.86.702 

14,46,408 

1,077 

88,281 

4,01,320 

18,94.870 


The reduction in expenditure, is due to the reduction in the number of^ 
aided schools brought about b^' the j^eat aotivitjr that has been sliown during 
the past year in seihttinizing theioharacter of the work done by them, an 
activity which has had for its result.^e withdrawal of grants from numejrous 
inherent schools. Remedial measi^es, such as a revision of establishment, i^e 
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appointment of jBtew teachers, or a new committee, the reduction of the class 
of the school, the change of its site, or the increase of local subscriptions, have 
been adopted in all the more hopeful cases; but in some cases all such 
measures have been found unavailing. The principal reductions have taken 
place in the Presidency Circle and in the districts of Jessore and Nuddea; but 
when the small number of schools in Orissa is taken into account, it will be 
seen that considerable activity has been displayed in that province also. 
In the district of Burdwari greater leniency has been shown in dealing with 
inefficient schools, as the prevalence of epidemic fever during the last few years 
sufficiently accounts for their decline. The system on which these grants-in- 
aid have been reduced or withdrawn for proved and long-continued inefficiency 
is explained in tho reijort, and is clearly based on sound and equitable prin¬ 
ciples. Mr. Croft sa}’! 

“ There still remain a largo number of f-cliools whioh, professing to belong to a given 
class, and reooiyiiig grants corresponding tberoto, have nevertheless for.years together either 
sent no candidates to the departmental examinations of the class, or failed to ensure their 
success. In other wordn, they have not fulfille<l tho oonditions under which, whether 
expressly stated or not, grants wore given them. Tliat one or more pupils should pass each year 
by the standard which a school professes to teach is, if not the best oritoriou of efficiency 
throughout its classes, at any rate tlie only test which wo can now apply. Inspectors have 
been urgently reminded that a grant-in-aid is not a benefice, to bo held by a sebool irrespec¬ 
tively of its merits or success. Tho test of efficiency is not a severe one. Jii defining 
inefficient schools, those only have been regarded whoso pupils have entirely failed at two 
or more out of the last three examinations. Further, those schools which, having failed at 
two, have suooeeded at the third of tho.so examinations are regarded as “ improving” schools. 
Those again which have been newly established, or whoso class has been newly raised, are 
reserved for sjjecial oonsidoratiou. Hence, an inofficiont school means, as regards the present 
question, an old-established school with a sufficient grant, whoso pupils have either not 
appeared, or have altogether failed at the scholarship examinations of 1878, and of one or 
both of tho two itroooding years. With regard to each of these schools, of whioh detailed 
lists have been furnisbed, the Inspector has been requested to make a spooial investigation, 
and to report what aro tlio causes of failure and what the prospects of suoooss in each case.” 

13. The number of Higher Euglisb Government schools in Bengal remains 
the same as last year, but there is uii increase in the number of pupils. 'I'ho num¬ 
ber of aided schools increased from 84 to 85, while tho nunibor of pupils attending 
them declined from 9,383 to 8,894. In private English schools, however, 
there was a large increase. The number oi‘ schools of this class was G3, against 
44 in the previous year, and the number of pupils attached to thorn 13,903 
against 9,430. Government schools, as in the previous year, passed half their 
candidates in the Entrance hjxaminatioii, and, as in tho previous year, unaided 
schools attained a greater percentage of success than aided schools. Tho 
latter phenomenon is easily explained. Iliglicr schools that ask for no grant-in- 
aid are maintained by some wealthy man wlio willingly pays for good touchers, 
or they are situated in populous localities whore a large income is provided 
and the foes of the pupils, while many aided schools struggle on with difficulty 
in less advanced tracts. The compai’ativo merit of higher English Govern¬ 
ment schools is roughly, estimated by assigning one, two, and three marks 
for each boy passing in tho third, second, or first division rospectivoly. 
Applying this test, wo find that among collegiate schools the Hindu and Hare 
Schools show results far beyond those of other institutions. The Dacca and 
Kishnagbur Schools follow at a long interval. The latter owes much to the 
exertions of Mr. Pope,-the Officiating Principal of tho College. From the 
Raisbahye Collegiate School four candidates passed in the first division. 
Zillah schools are divided into three classes—tho first consisting of thu.se 
whose pupils are over 300 ;.the second of those whose pupils aro between 175 
and 300; the third of those whose pupils are below 175. Among first class 
schools the Uttarparah School has for the first time taken the highest place in 
the Entrance Examination. Its figure of merit is inferior only to those of tho 
first four collegiate schools. Tho Boorhhoom School is second, boating the two 

f reat schools of Eastern Bengal at Mymensirigh and Barisal. It is explained, 
owever, that those two schools have really done better than in previous years, 
but Uttarparah and Boerhhoom have done bettor still. The Beerhhoom School 
is said to owe much of its success to tho efficiency and high character of tho 
present head-master. Among second class schools Bankoora stands first; tho 
third class is headed by Purnlia and Balasoro. 
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14. The gain of one in aided schools is accounted for by the Contai School 
in Midnapore, the Jamalpore School in Bhagulporo, and four schools in 
Jessore having been raised from the middle to the higher class, while from five 
schools in the Presidency Division the grant has been withdrawn. The increase 
in the class of unaided schools which takes place in the advanced districts round 
Calcutta niay be a subject of congratulation, as it is due to a genuine desire 
for higher English education. But it would appear that the rise of such 
schools in Orissa and Behar is due principally to a spirit of restlessness and 
rivalry, and that this influence is, during the short lifetime of these ephemeral 
institutions, prejudicial to the cause of education, as it tends to substitute a 
lower for a higher standard of excellence. 

15. Middle English schools havo decreased from 673 with 81,618 pupils 
to 540 with 31,490 pupils. Government schools have decreased from seven 
with 1,037 pupils to six with 820 pupils, and aided schools from 458 with 
24,006 pupils to 422 with 24,387 pupils. Private schools continued to be 112 
in number, while the number of their pupils has advanced from 5,675 to 6,283. 
The lo.s8 of one Government school is due to the reduction to a lower class of 
the English school for the children of sepoys in the cantonments at Bhagulpore. 
The Director explains the loss of thirty-one aided schools thus:—“ From nineteen 
the grants have been withdrawn, six have been raised to tho higher class, and 
seventeen reduced to the class of vernacular schools, while eleven new grants 
have been sanctioned. In tho Presidency Division there is a reduction of twenty- 
four middle English schools, of which fourteen have been converted into middle 
vernacular schools, and four raised to the higher class, leaving a net loss of six 
schools.” The District Committee of Jessore have been especially vigorous. 
In conjunction with tho Inspector they have carried out most systematically the 
orders of Government with regard to inefliciont schools, and their reconstitution 
on a vernacular basis. 

16. The policy of placing the course in middle English schools upon a 
vernacular ba.sis has boon discussed at considerable length in the Inspectors’ 
reports, and, though some officers, notably in the Eastern Circle, regard the 
change with disfavour, the balance of opinion inclines to the view adopted by 
the Director that tho measure was sound in principle, and that it will be pro¬ 
ductive of good results. Mr. Bellett, Inspector of the Rajshahye Circle, writes 
thus—“ The measure was by no means a popular one, and its unpopularity 
was, I believe, almost without exception in proportion to the need which 
existed for it. The class of teachers which most hates to be obliged to teach 
in Bengali is the class in which the knowledge of English is the slightest j and 
not only is it the case that tho pupils in middle English schools now learn 
their other lessons more satisfactorily by far than they could formerly, when 
they were taught in a tongue ‘ not unclerstanded of’ either pupil or teacher ; 
but I have noticed during the course of my tours this past year that there is 
less of that miserable parrot-work than there used to be in the teaching of 
English itself.” Sir Steuart Buyley entirely concurs in the view expressed by 
Mr. Croft, and in tho soundness of the arguments which he brings forward in 
support of it. Under the old system the boys obtained a superficial knowledge 
of English without any thorough grounding in tiie several subjects of study, and 
it is to bo feared that the acquisition of this smattering too often unsettled 
them and led them to look beyond their proper station in life. Their education 
was sound neither iii English nor in tho Vernacular nor in the subjects studied 
through these media. The system I’csemblcd the often condemned plan employed 
in some European schools of compelling little boys to begin tjieir study of Greek 
through ponderous grammars written in Latin. To the allegation that the new 
system provides an inferior preparatory course for the Higher English schoole, 
Mr. Croft replies that the vast majority never go beyond the middle course, 
and that what is required for them is a sound middle-class education, complete 
as far as it goes. It appears that the proportion of students in the Middle 
English schools that proceed to higher schools is tmly one in 16, and 
Mr. Croft rightly urges diat, “ in determining the course of a school, we should 
regard the interests of tho fifteen who finish their education therein, rather 
than of the one who gqes to a higher school.” But there is little chance of 
even this one suffering under the change of system. As might be exp^ed 
from the greater thoroughness of the teaching they have received, Middle 
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Vernacular scholarsliip-holders are notoriously more successful at tbe Entrance 
esamination than holders of Middle English Scholarships. Turning, however, 
from scholars who are required by the conditions of their stipends to proceed 
to Higher English schools to the voluntary students in the latter, we find 
that they are drawn from Middle English schools, and Middle Vernacular 
schools, in the^ proportions of 5-^ and 6^ per cent, respectively to the total 
number of pupils in those schools, while, if Vernacular schools aided from 
the primary grant, from which few pupils seek higher education, are excluded, 
the proportion of middle vernacular pupils who voluntarily attend higher 
class schools is still further increased. The Director points out that even in 
Calcutta tho great middle schools are purely vernacular. Sir Steuart Bayley 
has no doubt that the cliange Of system will be found beneficial to the true 
interests of tho pupils. It is entirely in accordance with tho recommendation of 
the Simla Text-book Committee tliat in the lower stages of instruction substantive 
knowledge should, if possible, be imparted in the vernacular, a recommendation 
based upon the rational principle tlint students who have had their minds 
traiued and developed by the acquisition of ideas through their own mother- 
tongue are more likely to turn out clever men than thoso who have spent tho 
best years of their childhood in the painful acquisition of foreign words to 
which they are unable to attach any ideas. 

17. The Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination of 1878 was the 
last under tho old system. Out of 540 Middle English schools, 315 sent 1,002 
candidates to the examination and 594 passed. In the previous year tlie total 
number of schools that sent candidates was 308 out of 572, the number of 
Candidates was 934, and out of these 575 passed. The improvement in tho 
general efficiency of tho schools, which these results indicate, is most conspicu¬ 
ous in tho IBurdwan Division. In tho Presidency and Patna Divisions the 
number of competing schools and of passed candidates shows a sensible 
decrease. This may be accounted for by the fact that in tho Patna Division the 
Inspector with the f uU consent of tho Director raised tho standard of examination 
to level of that of Burdwan. The teachers of tho Behar schools, and more 
especially the teachers of English,are in many eases incompetent and unacquainted 
with tho language of the province. Qualified natives of Behar can command higher 
wages than middle schools can afford to pay to their head masters, and the conse¬ 
quence is that many schools are in charge of men who were unable to secure 
similar appointments in Bengal. It is to bo hoped that the re-constitution of the 
Normal School at Patna will furnish the province of Behar with a better set of 
teachers. In the Presidency Division there is a decrease of thirteen competing 
schools with twenty-seven candidates, and of ten successful schools with twenty- 
four passed candidates. This decrease is most marked in Jessore, in which 
district there is a loss • of eleven competing schools and of eighteen passed 
candidates. This is duo to the reforms mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 
The Director remarks tliat the inunediato loss of tho few passed students 
which these schools have been able to furnish is more than counterbalanced 
by the gain of skilled teachers and a useful course of study. 

18. In Middle Vernacular schools there is a loss of five Government schools 
with 1,712 pupils, and of forty-seven aided scliools with 805 pupils, and a gain of 
twenty-six unaided schools with 890 pupils. The loss of forty-seven aided schools 
is made up of thirty-nine circle and primary grant schools and of eight grant- 
in-aid schools. Among the former, two circles with six schools were closed in 
Furreedporc, and sixteen circle schools in Dacca were reduced or closed, owing, 
as the Inspector alleges, to the withdrawal by tlic Magistrate of the allowance 
from the circle grant, though this grant is no longer under the control of the 
Magistrate. In Jessore the primary grant has for some years been exceeded, and 
in order to rectify this at once, it was decided, rather hastily perhaps, to withhold 
grants from 21 middle schools. In Midnapore 11 middle schools were similarly 
dealt with. The loss of eight grant-in-aid schools is explained by the with¬ 
drawal of granhs from thirty-six, and the reduction of seven to lower vernacular 
schools, counterbalanced by the reduction into this class of fourteen Middle 
Ekigliish schools and the sanctioning of twenty-one new grants. The orders 
constituting Middle English scho^a on a vernacular basis have facilitated 
the development of Middle Vernacular schools into Middle English scliools. 
With the permission of the Circle Inspector, any Middle Vernacular school 
way at Us own expense add an English class. Many sohobls have Availed 
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themsolves of this privilege. As soon as the English classes in these 
schools roach the standard of the Middle Scholarship they will be placed on 
the same footing as Middle English schools. The Lieutenant-Governor quite 
concurs with the Director in his opinion that, if it is constantly recog¬ 
nized as the aim of the teaching tnat a sound vernacular standard is to 
be maintained, and that all subjects are to bo taught through the medium 
of the vernacular, the extension of English teaching within proper limits 
is likely to be beneficial. In the Middle Vernacular Scholarship examin¬ 
ation tlmre is a loss under every head as compared witli the previous year. The 
loss has taken place principally in the Presideno}’-, Rajahahye and Patna Divi¬ 
sions ; in the Eastern Circle, and in the divisions of Bhagulpore, Chota Nagpore, 
and Orissa, tliere is a gain both of successful schools and of successful pupils. 
Much of the loss in the Presidency Division is explained by the reduction of 
middle schools in Jossore. In the northern districts of the Eajshahye Division 
there is a difficulty in obtaining coinpotont pundits, but this will be removed by 
the transfer of the Normal School from Rainporo Bauleah to Rungpore. In 
this as in the Middle English Scholarship examination, the results in the Patna 
Division wore affected by the introduction of the Burdwan standard of examina¬ 
tion. . . 

The success of the schools in the Dacca Division is remarkable. It is 
ascribed by the Director to the excellence of the teachers trained in the Dacca 
Normal School, wliich had in former years a very high reputation. The Director 

gays_“ The villagers take the greate.st interest and pride in their schools, and 

in' the general competition for .scholarships; and they disjiluy no anxiety 
whatever to convert a good vernacular into an indifferent English school.” 
He points out also that the success of the numerous Dacca schools has been 
attained at little cost, 

19. During the course of the year Pundit Mohosh Chandra Nyayaratna, 
Officiating Principal of the Sanskrit College, put forward a proposal to modify 
in several respects the course of study in Middle Vernacular schools which 
was fixed in 1875. His proposals wore (1) to appoint some central authority 
to select text-hooks in Bengali in order to define the standard in language and 
literature at the Middle Scholarship Examination; (2) to omit mensuration from 
the cfrarso as involving a knowledge of tho 3rd Book of Euclid, and to omit 
tlic altornativo subjects of botany and chemistry as requiring practical 
appliances not existing in the schools, and scientific knowledge not possessed 
by the tea(ihers, and as having no relation to the course in higher schools; 
(3) to substitute hygiene for thc.st) subjects; (4) to raise the marks assigned to 
the Bengali language as by far the most important subject of the course. 
These proj)osaIs were thoroughly discussed. It was agreed by all that the first 
proposal suggested a valuable reform M'luch, under the orders of Government 
placing the selection of te^xt-books for middle schools in the hands of Inspectors, 
can bo carried into effect. The other j)roposals were rigiitly condemned 
as retrograde and unsound in principle. It is hoped that the scientific 
instruction in these schools will be gradually improved by the improved teach¬ 
ing of tho Normal scimols. The adoption by tho Government of India of Dr. 
J, M. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer may to some extent facilitate the intro¬ 
duction of thc'subject of hygiene. 

20. LoAver Vernacular schools have diminished in number from 1,604 to 
1 541. The loss bus taken place principally^ in aided schools, for in tho Govern- 
Miont schools there is a gain of three schools, and the number of pupils has almost 
doubled itself. 'J his loss is due to tho fact that this class of schools has not been 
so liberally aided as formerly from the primary grant. Tho results of the Lower 
Vernacular Scholarship examination are on tho whole satisfactory. The 
number of competing schools has largely increased, though the number of 
successful schools and pupils is less. Tlie Director explains that this does not 
point to any decline in efficiency. Owing to the reduction of many schools 
of the previous year, a large number of tho competing schools of 1877 were 
not in existence in 1878, while the now schools were scarcely strong enough to 
succeed at a first attempt. It is believed that in tho Presidency Circle the 
standard of examination was raised. 

21. A large increase is shown over the previous year in the number of 
organized primary schools, the total being 29,270 schools with 531,064 pupils, 
against 22,126 and 446,522 respectively. A remarkable extension of tha 
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circle of organiacd instrutlftion has taken place in tho BhagulporeDiTigioniandea; t 
the operation of the “chief guru’’system. In Monghyrana Bhagnlpoieespsh 
cially the results come up to the most sanguine anticipations. In these 4istiiot9 
the class of unaided schools has, as was last year anticipated, totally dis * 
appeared under the influence of this system. In Moughyr the nuniWr of 
schools aided from the primary grant has risen from 158 with 6,355 pupils to 
1,464 with 18,235 pupils, and in Bhagulpore from 180 with 4,037 pupils to 1,303 
with 13,877 pupils. Moreover a remarkable increase has taken place in the 
number of candidates who passed tho Primary Scholarship Examination. In 
Monghyr the number of successful candidates has risen from 443 to 047; in 
Bhagulpore from 69 to 193. The same system has produced a large increase 
of aided primaries and of successful primary Hcholarship candidates in tho Patna 
Division, though the system is not pushed equally in all districts. In this ^stem 
the patshalas of each district are grouped into circles, with one more emcient 
than tho rest, under a stipendiary chief guru at the centre. The chief guru is 
charged with tho duty of communicating with all tho patshalas in his circle, of 
getting information from them, of teaching and inspecting them to some extent, 
and of paying them the rewards they may have earned at tiio examinations. 
The introduction of this system may seem to involve hardship at the outset, 
as it implies tho withdrawal of regular monthly stipends from the gurus of tho 
pathsalas surrounding the chief guru’s pathsala, and tho substitution of rewards 
according to the success of their pupils in examinations. On tho whole, it 
appears to bo a very successful form of the system of payment by results. 

22. This system has been considorably extended during tlie past year 
with due modifications to adapt it to tho needs of particular districts. In last 
year’s report it was stated that Mr. Larminie had introduced into Burdwon 
tho system of small stipends and large rewards which proved so successful in 
his hands in Bankoora. It has now been brought into full operation, and 
the results are highly encouraging. The system of payment by results 
has been more successful in the 24-Pergunnah8 this year, as the gurus have 
come to understand that it does not imply the discontinuance of Govern¬ 
ment aid. It is pi-oposed to substitute for the present system of quarterly 
local examinations tho Midnaporo system of yoaily central examinations. 

The Midnaporo system, pure and simple, does not seem applicable to all 
districts. It cannot be cari'ied out in its entirety in Backergungo on account 
of tho district being “a network of khals.” Here tho method of adminis¬ 
tering the grant is a combination of payinont by stipends and payment by 
results. Similar causes make it inapplicable to Rajshahye. The system m 
to be tried there in certain thanas where the waters subside early. In Cuttack 
the system of payment by results is said by the Joint-Inspector to have 
advanced beyond the oxjieriinental stage. In BaJasoro, tho form in vogue last 
year has boon modified by the institutimi of inspecting abadhans who have 
improved tlio accuracy of tlio returns, and have done good service by induc¬ 
ing teachers from various parts of the di^jirict to attend the Normal schools, by 
introducing printed books iind by assisting tho Sub-Inspectors at tho time of 
the pass and primary examinations. Balasore now stands at the head of 
the list of districts as regards tho percentage of pupils to population in all 
sdiools coming under the cognizance of tho Department, Midnaporo, which last 
year headed tlie list, now, stands second. In Hooghly no change lias boon made 
m the simplified form of payment by results described in last year’s report. 

In Howrah a large increase in the number of aided patbsalns has been brought 
about by the introduction throughout the district of the Hooghly system of 
payment by results slightly modified. In Rungpore the system of payment 
by ,results failed last year. The form adopted was that of small fixed grants 
supplemented by rewards after quarterly examinations. It bas now been 
considerably modified. New schotds are no longer limited as before to tlie 
smallest rate of aid. The consequence is an increase of oyer 100 schools and 
about 2,000 pupils. Tho large increase in the number of aided schools in the 
district of Dacca is due to the orders authorizing payment to all gurus who sent 
in returns and the classing of their schools as aided. In both districts of |he 
Chittagong Division the system of stipends is still in force. Mr. Cotton poipts 
oat that in the district of Chittagong the Mahomedans do nut care to send Ibheir 
children to our schools through ddsliko to the secular character of '•ifeiOv ln^rtic- 
tiou. He considers that our object should be to improve the existing mtlktabs < 
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in whicli the Komn is the principal subjeqt taught, not to supplement them 
by pathsalas; and if his statement is correct that three out of four aided 
pathsalas in tho district are artifical institutions whore the Gtovornment grant is 
the mainstay of support and not merely supplementary to other sources of income, 
no doubt the maktabs, which arc said to be six times more numerous, are also 
more deserving of support, if the teaching which they afford can bo to some 
extent liberalized and enlarged. It is essential, however, that some secular 
subjects should bo introduced into the course of teaching, so that the elements 
of expansion may not be wanting. The Director points out that the system 
which should govern all methods of primary instruction in Bengal is to endeavour 
by the help of Government support to introduce into the traditional course ot 
study, whether religious or secular, in tho indigenous schools, certain subjects 
of instruction which will bring it into accordance with the general system 
of education in the province. In these views tho Lieutenant-Governor 
entirely concurs, and will be glad to see a commencement made of Mr. Cotton’s 
scheme for assisting and improving tho indigenous maktabs of tho district. 
Tliis may bo done without intcifering with the religious character of tho 
instruction given. It is only necessary that secular instruction should be 
superadded. 

23. In tho Primary Scholarship Examination of the year under report, 
there has been an increase of 1,579 comjioting schools witli 3,925 pupils, and 
of 946 successful schools with 2,318 pupils. Tho bulk of the increase is found 
in the divisions of Patna and Bhagulporo. In every division there is an 
increase, except in Baj&hahyc. Tlio proportion ot pupils in tho higher section 
of tho primary stage (i. c. those who can road, write, and understand easy 
sentences in their mother-tongue) has increased from 34-4 to 37*1 per cent, j tho 
proportion of those in tho lower section has decreased from 64'.'5 to 61‘7 per 
cent. It is very satisfactory to obsorvo tliat 73 per cent, of tho primary 
Boholarsliips were gained by boys of tho lower classes. 

24. There is a slight diminution in tho number of Eurasian and European 
schools and of pupils under instruction. More than throe-fourths of the whole 
number of pupils belong to Calcutta schools. The number of candidates from 
those institutions that passed the Entrance Examination is tho same as last year, 
but only one scholarship has boon gained this year against seven in th<‘ preced¬ 
ing year. St. I’aul’s School at Darjeeling has recovered from its temporary de¬ 
pression under the skilful management of tho present head master Mr- Carter. 
Its numbers bavo dctublcd, and last year it passed two candidates at the En¬ 
trance Examination—one in the fiist division. The Jamalpore School is the best 
of the Railway schools ; it has boon admirably managed by Mr. and Mrs. Pegler, 
who have now been transferred to the Constantia School at Kurseong. 

25. There has been an increase of pupils in all classes of girls’ schools, 
and an addition of 1,G12 to the number of girls reading in boys’ schools. The 
latti'r is due to tho increase in the number of girls attending primary grant 
patlhsalas. There appears to bo a slight falling off in the number of girls in tho 
two upper stages of instruction, but it is doubtful if implicit reliance can bo 
placed upon the figures. One very interesting incident in tho educational 
Instory of the year was tlio success of Miss Kadainbini Bose at tho Entrance 
examination. I'his is the first instance of a Bengali lady jiassin^ an examin¬ 
ation of the University. Miss Bose was graded in tho second division, having 
failed by one mark only to obtain a place in tho first division. A special 
Junior Scholarship was created for her by Sir Ashloy Eden, and it is hoped 
that her distinguished success may stimulate her young fellow countrywomen 
to endeavour to follow her example. Three young ‘ladies—whose names 
are Kamini Sen, Abala Das, and Subuma Prabha Bose, all like Miss Kadam- 
bini Bose pupils of the Bethuno School—passed the Middle Scholarship Examin¬ 
ation, two in English and tho third in Vernacular. Five “ Mary Carpenter” 
scholarships, instituted by tho National Ijidian Association of London, have been 
competed for during the course of tho year—^three of Rs. 48 per annum by 
the Lower Vernacular, and two of lis. 60 per annum by tho Middle Verna¬ 
cular standard. Eorty-seven girl4 presented themselves for examination for the 
Uttorparah Hitaishini Sabha scholarships. Of those twenty-six passed—-ten 
by the first, twelve by the secopd, and four by the third standard. 

26. Mrs. Monmoniiii Wheeler, Inspectress of Schools, examined during 
tlie year 1,059 out of the 1,639 pppils returned as under instructioxi in zenanas 
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or zenana schools. The discrepancies between tho returns made by her of 
the standards attained by tho examinees and those made by the Superintendents 
of tho zenana ageiilsies are very striking. Thus Mrs. Wheeler places 88 per cent, 
of the pupils in the lowest stage, in which the attainments are limited to read¬ 
ing small words, writing the mphabet and counting to 60 ,* while the zenana 
agents claim that the proportion is only 30 per cent. It is not possible to 
reject tbe judgment of the Inspectress in favoiu* of that of the Superintendents, 
nor is it possible to reconcile estimates which exhibit such wide difieronces. 
Mr. Croft justly observes that tliesc discrepancies illustrate tbe difficulty 
of introducing any method of payment by standards The Director also 
refers to tho grave defects in the existing system of zenana teaching 
reported by Mrs. Wheeler. These defects are partly in tho manage¬ 
ment, partly in the cliaractcr of the teachers employed. Tho want of 
co-operation among tho different agencies, an absence of any sustained effort 
to enforce tho payment of fees, the multiplication of schools within a limited area, 
the attempt to teach elderly v, omen who have received no previous training, are 
defects of the first kind. The incapacity of many, and imtrusfworthinofts of some, 
of the Native Christian teachers are defects of the second kind. The supply 
of good teachers is decidedly insufficient, and perhaps really tho moat satis¬ 
factory solution of the existing difficulty would bo a contraction of tho wox'k of 
the different agencies and an improvement of tho average teaching staff. It 
might then ho possible to bring a rcasouablo sy-stem of payment by standards 
into operation. On tho other hand, it is gratifying to observe that Mrs. Wheeler 
speaks highly of tho work done by tho ladies of tlio Zenana Association at 
l3ari*ackporo, who have boon trained in tho Free Cliurch Orphanage and 
Normal School. I’his institution is remarkable for tho admirable discipUno 
enforced within its walls, and it has turned out a succession of able teacnors. 
The Church Mission School and Ori>hanago at Agurpara is of tho same 
excellent class. 

27. Tho number of law students has diminished from 316 to 237. 
Tho l*ro&idcncy College law class has a surplus of Rs. 1,710, the Patna College 
of Ks. 317. If the cost to Government of tho Ilooghly and Dacca classes 
is deducted, there remains a surplus on all tho classes ot Rs 1,134. Both the 
Dacca and Ilooghly law classes, tho only two wliich are a source of expense 
to Government, do very badly in tho University examinations. It has 
now been decided to limit the salary of tho Professor of Law at Dacca to the 
amount of fees paid by tho students, provided they do not exceed Rs. 200 a 
month. 

28. The number of students in tho Medical College has increased from 
11.5 to 208, whereas tliat of pupils in vcrriacnlar medical schools has declined 
from 680 to 609. The increase iu tho Medical College is duo partly to tho 
fact that the hospital class has been nearly doubled, p;irtly to tlu' re-admission 
of old University sfudonts or of those that failed at the last examination, at 
which tho number of failures was greater than in preceding years. The effective 
desire for medical degrees is measured by tho number of now admi.ssions; 
of these there were only twenty against thirty-five of tiio previous year. The 
repoits of the Supenutefideuts of tho Vernacular Medical Schools are very 
encouraging. In accordance with the recommendation of the Superintendent of 
tlie Campbell Medical School, the number of admissions each year is henceforth 
to he lioutod to fifty, and more satisfactory guarantees of preliminary education 
are to be required. Tho admission of casual students to this school has recently 
been stopped. These persons, unable to procure tho necessary certificates for 
admission as regular students, have been known to return to practice in their 
villages after a brief attendance in tho casual class, and tlins bring discredit 
on the European system of medicine. Tho Director has this year, for the first 
time, had the advantage of the comments made by tho Surgoon-Goneral upon the 
various reports of the medical schools and colleges. Dr. Irving speaks hi^ly 
of the hospital assistants turned out from tho Templo Medical &hool. The 
Cuttack Medical School has made very satisfactory progress. This year’s opera¬ 
tions amply justify tho opinion expressed in the last Resolution that there can 
be no doubt about tho ultimate success and permanent usefulness of those insti¬ 
tutions. 

29. In the Civil Engineering Department of the Presidency ^Uoge tho 
number of students has increased from eighty-seven to eighty-nino, while those iu 





TemE'Cnlar surrey sd'UH>l«i tiere Edraueed from 160 to 165. HTechmc^ sdiopls 
uumlber 149 pupils, mbi incr^^e of one. Arrangements for the establishment 
of an Industrial School on the site of Bishop’s College are in progress, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has every confidence that this institution will prove of the 
utmost benefit to tho youth of the province. It will give native boys of all 
classes the, means of" obtaining a thoroughly practical education, and enable 
them to leave the beaten track of clerical and ministerial service, for which 
alone they now care to ^alify themselves; and it will open to them, as well 
as to the European and East Indian boys of the large cities, a large and useful 
professional career. 

30. On the Slst of March there were seventy-six students on the roll of the 
School of Art, of whom sixty-nine were Hindus. Besides these seventy-six, 
fiffy-one students had been in the school for longer or shorter periods, so that tho 
total number who had received instruction during the year was 127. The 
Principal repeats with satisfaction bis statement of last year, that continued 
iinprhvement is taking place with regard to the length of time tho students 
remain in the school. Out of the seventy-six students on the Slst March, forty 
bsui been in the school from two and a half to three years. He complmns of 
the rawness of tho students that come to him, and suggests that simple outline 
drawing should be made part of the instruction given in every school tliat 
receives Government aid. This suggestion is, the Lieutenant-Governor 
fears, impracticable. The progress made by the students continues to be 
most satisfactory. At tho Fine Arts Exhibition hold in Calcutta last cold 
weather, fourteen students and cx-students of the school contributed no fewer 
than sixty-six paintings and other studies from life, and 122 specimens of 
wood engraving and lithography, and they carried off four prizes and three 
certificates of honourable mention. Their success reflects great* credit upon 
the Principal, Mr. H. H. Locke. Mr. H. 11. Locke is also in immediate charge 
of the Art Gallery. The expenditure on the Gallery during tho prowint year 
was Bs. 8,076 out of an annual grant of Rs. 10,000. Of this sum Rs. 3,280 
tras spent upon the purchase of four pictures which are regarded as very 
valuable additions to the Gallery. 

31. In accordance with the policy followed in past years, six more 

Normal schools wore closed during the year and two have been closed since 
the end of the year. Fifteen now remain, besides the hoarding school at 
Rangamatti in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, which is roturnod as a 
Normal school. Owing to the recent extension of primary education, it is 
fiiund impossiblo to train more than a small fraction of the teachers of pathsalas. 
Third rate Normal schools have therefore been closed in all districts where 
secondaiy education is sufticdontly widely spread to provide a fair supply 
of school-trained teachers to take employment in private schools. Such as 
remain are ifeportod to do good service in fixing and maintaining a standard 
of efficiency that might otherwise suffer decline. In the Vernacular Master¬ 
ship Examination of this year, 224 candidates appeared, tho same number as 
lust year; but only 143 passed against 1.50. The Hooghly Normal School 
is again easily first, and that of Beauleah second. Tho Calcutta and Dacca 
schools again failed conspicuously. Tho continued ill-success of thest) 
institutions is said to be due rather to permanent adverse conditions than to any 
failure of duty on the part of the teachers. The Director justly remarks 
tJiat the task now before tho Department in connection with ^ Normal 
schools is not to provide better teachers, hut to ensure an adequate and 
sustained supply of stipendiaiy students, qualified by their attainments and 
capacity to prolit by their teaching. * 

32. The number of Mahomedans under instruction in Government aided 


and unaided schools has risen from H 1,645 to 131,998. The policy of giving 
facilities for tho study of English ^within the Madrasas whenever there is a 
genuine desire to learn that langua^, by the appointment of English-speaking 
Moulavis and by tho allotment of Ahglo-Persian scholarships chargeable to the 
Mohsiu Fuud, has been contiaued |liig year. A scholarship of Rs. 2,000 was 

S UDted in the course of the year |o Syed Hossein, son of Moulavi Zaihuddip 
ossein,. a well-known Mahomeda|a gentleman of Patna, to enable him to 
for the purpose of prosecuting his studies there. Five Madrasas 
from this Fui^dl^e Calcutta Madrasa being the only one 
from Goperal .^venues. | In the geneial examination of the Madrasas, 
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112 candidates passed out of 167: forty-eight were placed in the first, twenty- 
eight in the second, and thirty-six in the third division. In the previous year, out 
of 161 candidates Only eighty-six were successfiil. In the Calcutta Madrasa 
there is a steady increase of pupils from year to year. The Hooghly Madrasa 
is still weak, but it is expected that the Joraghat Branch Madrasa will soon be 
able to supply it with pupils. No changes of importance have taken place in 
the Dacca Madrasa. The results of the different annual examinations were 
satisfactory. There is a slight falling off in the Chittagong Madrasa. The 
establishment of a school as a feeder to it seems to be required. 

33. In the early part of tlio year 1878, the Director proposed that, with 
a view to encourage the study of Sanskrit literature among private students, 
an examination should be held in the four subjects of literature, law, philosophy 
and the Vedas, and that certificates signed by the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and tho Principal of the Sanskrit College should bo given to successful 
candidates. Sanction having been given to the proposal, tho first examination 
was held in April: fifty-two candidates appeared, and twenty-four cortificates 
were granted. Each recipient of a certificate had a Sanskrit title bestowed on 
him, showing the branch in which ho iv^as proficient. The Principal of the 
Sanskrit College confidently anticipates that this examination will become one 
of the most popular institutions in tho country. 

34. In Bengal tho supply of school books does not require any artificial 
stimulus. The work of selection is left to a Central Committee, which has for 
throe or four years done very useful work. In tho more backward pi’ovinco of 
Bohar, tho present Inspector has shown great energy in stimulating the com- 

1 illation and translation from the Bengali of useful works. The Joint- 
mspector of Orissa states that the patronage offered to authors by Government- 
anci tho Maharajah of Dlienkanal has resulted in tho production of a valuable 
series of school books: at the same time In* points out that there is a want of 
Ooriya atlassos and dictionaries. 

36. No change of any importance has taken place in tlio educational policy 
of tho Department during tho past year Superior instruction has boon main¬ 
tained at its former liigh level; groat efforts have been made to secure the 
efficiency of secondary instruction, and tho due application of tho funds 
assigned to it, wliile tho circle of organized primary instruction has been still 
further extended. The demand Kir oduc-ation of all kinds is continually 
increasing, and the people show every year greater readiness to contribute 
towards its cost. Sir Steuart Bayley desires cordially to acknowledge the good 
work done by the officers of the Department, and tho influence which their 
labours have exercised in stimulating the desire for knowledge among the 
people. Tlio gentlemen who constitute tho teaching and inspecting staff have 
earned a very high reputation for tho educational body of Bengal. Mr. Croft 
directed tho Department during tho year with marked ability, and he has 
presented the results of the jmar’s administration in a report which, for fulness 
and lucidity, loaves nothing to bo desired. 

Ohdee. —Ordered that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to tho 
Director of Public Instruction for information and guidance. 

Ordered also that copies bo forwarded to all Commissioners of Divisions 
for their information and guidance, and for communicutioii to District Magis¬ 
trates and District Committees. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
COLMAN MACAULAY, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Oirculor No. 30. 


Copy forwarded to 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
O. W. BOLTON, 

Vnder-Seoy. to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Cai-ootta, 

The 22nd October 1879. 

0. B. O.—B«k. No. 6147—4-11-70. 









